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A MAN'S HOBBIES 


Two things particularly mannish — two 
things over which men ever use great care in 
choosing —are a.pipe and a shaving soap. 
Both are everyday companions—both can give 
pleasure if properly selected But a poor pipe 
is a source of woe—likewise a poor shaving 
stick. 


MEN ARE APPRECIATIVE 


Palmolive Shaving Stick appeals particularly to men 
with tender faces. The palm and olive oils help to 
produce a firm lather, soft and soothing, that does not 
dry on the face. No puli—your razor glides over the 
toughest spots—the wiriest chin hairs, because the 


beard is softened properly. The oils produce that 
wholesome green color and that delightful, soothing 
after-effect. There's no irritating smarting, no soapy 
odor, but a satisfying, faint, oriental perfume. 


ENTIRELY NEW 

To properly present Palmolive Shaving Stick we 
have invented the newest and most convenient holder. 
It is made of pure non-corrosive aluminum. A turn 
of the screw andthe soap comes through—as you 
need it. Your fingers never touch the soap. There’s 
no soggy, unsanitary paper wrapping—no trouble- 
some tinfoil. The beveled edge guards the hidden 
soap completely—keeping it always dry and clean. 
You can use the last particle of soap—none is wasted. 


After a Palmolive shave, the natural finishing touch is with Palmolive Talcum. 


Its smooth, soft feeling comes from our use of the finest lialian talc 


You will 


like it. If your dealer has not yet secured his supply of Palmolive Shaving Soap 


or Palmolive Talcum, write us 


Each of them are priced at 25c, and we will 


be glad to forward them by mail, if you desire one or both. 


B. J. JOHNSON SOAP COMPANY, Limited, 155-157 George Street, Toronto, Ontario 


American Address: B. J. JOHNSON SOAP CO., Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Open windows and near neighbors are no reason 
for not asking Thomas Chalmers to sing 














Shomas 
Chalmers 


Famous Baritone of the 
Boston Opera, singing in 
direct comparison with 
Edison’s Re-Creation of 
his voice. 

Mr. Chalmers ts but one of 
many great artists who have 
thus proved that Edison’s 
new art successfully sustains 
the pitiless test of this as- 
tounding comparison, 

Hear Fdison’s Re-Creation 
of Chalmers’ magnificent 
voice; then hear Chalmers 
himself when this great bari- 
tone is on tour. 


Everyone is glad 
to hear the won- 
derful voice of 


Thomas Chalmers 


They will be equally glad to 
hear Edison’s Re-Creation of 
Chalmers’ voice, as one cannot 
be distinguished from the other 








Read what critics say after 
hearing this test made 


**Unless one watched the singer’s lips it was quite 
impossible to determine from the quality of the tone 
whether Mr. Chalmers was singing or whether he 
was not, the tone of the Re-Creation being exactly 
like his own living voice in every shade of tonal 


color.”* —Pittsburg Leader, February 4, 1916. 
**Mr. Thomas Chalmers sang two duets with him- 
self . . . the object being to demonstrate with 


what absolute fidelity Mr. Edison has succeeded in 
Re-Creating music. A pause here and there in the 
selection, permitting the phonograph to continue 





bs alone, served to demonstrate the trueness of the tone 

RELY to the audience more forcefully than words ever 

: 4 ~ould.’”” —Toronto News, October 22, 1915. 
. 


© The NEW EDISON 


Re-Creates all forms of music with abso- 
lute fidelity. It is not alone the voice of 
Thomas Chalmers which isso Re-Created. 
No voice is beyond Edison’s new art. 


Look in your local papers for the announcement of a merchant 
licensed by Mr. Edison to demonstrate and sell this new invention. 


Go to Ais store and hear Edison’s Re-Creation of the work of the 
world’s great singers and instrumentalists. Already there are available 


ver One Thousand Different Selections, and 
other selections are being produced every week 


A catalog and the name of a licensed merchant will be sent to you upon request 


THOMAS A. EDISON, Inc., Dept. B776 Orange, N. J. 
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| Forty horse-power 
Tpassenger FOUR $1995 


Four- Cylinder Models 
Touring Car, 7-passenger $1225 
Roadster, 3-passenger - 1200 
Landau-Roadster, 3-pass. 1500 


Six- Cylinder Models 
Touring Car, 7-passenger $1450 
Roadster, 3-passenger - 1425 
Landau-Roadster, 3 pass. 1700 

F. O. B. Walkerville 


See for yourse/f if 
it isnt a BIGGER value 


HAT’S all we hope you'll do—make comparisons of thi$ 

new Studebaker SERIES 17 FOUR with any and every 

other 4-cylinder car on the market-—-and then, buy the 
one that gives you the BIGGEST value. 


If you do that, we KNOW you'll be driving a Studebaker very 
shortly for the simple reason that when you come to study and 
compare this car with any other, it very readily and completely 
displays its superiority. 


At $1225 it gives MORE actual value, the tangible, visible value 
that can be measured, than.any other car of the year. It has 
FORTY horse power-—ROOM for seven passengers — 11 2-inch 
wheelbase -34 x 4 tires-— genuine straight-grain, semiglazed, 
leather upholstery. 


This Studebaker is the most powerful 4-cylinder car on the 
Canadian market within hundreds of dollars of its price —the 
biggest car that any such price as $1225 ever bought —but on 
COMFORT alone it stands as the GREAT value of the year 


See this splendid ‘‘Made in Canada’’ Car and see for yourself 
what Studebaker VALUE means. 


STUDEBAKER 


WALKERVILLE, ONT. 
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AS WE GO TO 
PRESS 


DVERTISERS will be in- 
A terested in knowing that 
we have taken member- 
ship in the Audit Bureau of Cir- 
culation, and their independent 
audit of MacLean’s Magazine of 
1916 is promised at an early 
date. 

This is in accordance with our 
policy of according our adver- 
tisers the fullest possible inform- 
ation about the MacLean’s Mag- 
azine service. The returns from 
our subscription department 
show 1,511 new subscribers re- 
ceived during the month of May. 

Our advertising campaign is 
being continued. Fifteen-inch 
gpace in the leading Toronto, 
Montreal and Winnipeg dailies 
announce the appearance of this 
number of MacLean’s on the 
bookstalls throughout Canada, 
in addition to similar advertise- 
ments in all the MacLean group 
of business papers and in a list 
of over 100 provincial papers. 

We have emphasized the fact 
that our subscriptions have been 
sought and secured chiefly among 
the business, professional and 
well-to-do classes generally. A re- 
cent canvass of newsdealers has 
proven that our news-stand sale, 
which is assuming greater im- 
portance with each issue, is like- 
wise among the most substantial 
customers of the news-stands. 

Our success in securing as con- 
tributors such outstanding Can- 
adian writers as Arthur Strin- 
ger, Stephen Leacock, Agnes C. 
Laut, Arthur E. MacFarlane, is 
meeting with wide appreciation. 

Fk. J. Tremaine, K.C., of Hali- 
fax, N.S., writes: “I enclose 
cheque for one year in advance 
tor your excellent publication, 
MacLean’s Magazine, which I 
find most readable and interest- 
ing—a credit to Canadian liter- 
ature.” This is typical of letters 
received from the best class of 
Canadians in every part of the 
Dominion. 

See that MacLean’s heads the 
list in your next advertising ap- 
propriation. 


D. B.’ GILLIES, 


Manager. 
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Whatever condition is keeping your skin from 
being attractive, it can be changed. Your skin, 
like the rest of your body, is changing every day. 
As the old skin dies, new skin forms in its place. 
This is your opportunity. Your complexion 
depends on how you take care of this new skin. 
By using the following Woodbury treatment regu- 
larly you can keep this new skin so strong and 
active that it cannot help taking on the greater 
clearness, freshness, and charm you have longed 


for. Use this Treatment Once a Day 

Lather your wash-cloth well with Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap and warm water. Apply it to your 
face and distribute the lather thoroughly. Now, 
with the tips of your fingers work this cleansing antisep- 
tic lather into your skin, always with an upward and 
outward motion. Rinse with warm water, then with 
cold—the colder the better. Whenever possible, rub 
your face for a few minutes with a piece of ice. Always 
be particular to dry your face well. 

Every day this treatment frees your skin of the tiny, old 
dead particles. Then, it cleanses the pores, brings the 
blood to the surface, and stimulates the small muscular 
fibres. It is very easy to use this treatment for a few 


For sale hy Canadian druagqists from coast to coast. 
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The Andre Jergens Co., Ltd 
‘There 1s a garden in her face 
Where roses and white Ultes 


e your skin 
what you would love to have it | 


days and then neglect it. Use the treatment persistently 
and in ten days or two weeks your skin should show a 
marked improvement—a promise of that lovelier com- 
plexion which the daily use of Woodbury’s always brings. 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap is the work of a skin specialist. 
A 25c cake is sufficient for a month or six weeks of this 
skin treatment. Get a cake to-day. 
Send To-day for “Week’s-size” Cake 

For 4c we will send you a “week’s-size” cake of Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap. For 10c¢ samples of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap, Facial Cream and Powder. Write to-day! 
Address 
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The Andrew Jergens 






Co., Ltd., 466 Sher- Zp, 
qeacios St., Perth, AA ; a 
ntario. \ : : E 
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Canada’s Greatest Service 


By 
AGNES C. LAUT 


to the Empire 








WISH I could impress on Canada how it is in her 
| power at the present time to do for the British Em- 

pire the greatest service of which that Empire has 
ever stood in need. 

I do not refer to the sending of troops, though Can- 
ada has sent her 250,000 to the War for freedom and 
will send 250,000 more. It is something greater than 
a need of men; for, if diplomacy had not blundered, 
there would have been no war. 


NOT RECIPROCITY 


I do not refer to reciprocity; for reciprocity is a joke. 
The United States desire reciprocity less than Canada; 
and Canada desires it not at all. Putting milk on the 





thing, deeper and subtler than 
Germany’s Pan-Americanism 
for the past forty years. It is 
largely because Great Britain 
refused to credit: the world-em- 
bracing plans of Pan-German- 
ism from the Persian Gulf 
round the world to Puget Sound 
and Hong-Kong, that the Great 
War came. 


DOES CANADA UNDERSTAND 


And if Canada fails in the 
possibilities of the present 
great service to Imperial Unity 











free list has cost the dairy farmers between the Missi- 
ssippi and the Atlantic one cent a quart. It has put 
many of them out of business. Take New York City 
and New York State as examples! New York City 
consumes about 2,000,000 quarts of milk a day. Before 
milk was admitted from Canada free, the price ruled 
about a cent a quart higher and the most of New York 
milk was purveyed by New York farmers. Reciprocity in milk 
has cost: the New York dairy farmers $20,000 loss a day; for 
Canada with cheaper labor, richer soils, better pasture and lower 
cost feed, can produce milk cheaper than New York State. 
Reciprocity is not a live issue because Canada bought more 
from the United States after reciprocity had been rejected than 
she had been buying before. 





NOR POLITICAL UNION 


Nor do I mean that the service to the Empire might con- 
sist in closer political union with the Union States. Canada 
does not want the United States, and the United States do 
not want Canada. In fact, there are millions of Americans who 
would gladly see their form of government borrow a leaf from 
Canada’s experiences in the administration of justice, in cen- 
tralized federal authority, in direct responsibility of the Cabinet 
to the House and of the House to the people. For instance, they 
elect Wilson for four years. He fails to protect American 
citizens at home and abroad. He coquets for the German 
vote and his administration condones such diplomatic crimes 
as the Lus/tania. They cannot call him to account for four years. 
Let a similar set of circumstances occur in Canada! Let us 
imagine the impossibility of our Premier condoning crime! 
The Governor-General would depose him in ten minutes; or if 
the Governor-General did not, the House by vote would; and 
if the House did not, the country would vote the House out of 
existence. 

I do not refer to reciprocity nor closer political relations 
as the possible service to the Empire. It is a deeper, subtler 


and Strength, it will be be- 
cause she has failed in vision. 








It will be because she has 
allowed factional strife, graft, 
petty politics — petticoat poli- 

















tics, if you like, and I don’t 
mean women’s petticoats either 
—to obscure the star of her magnificent destiny. 


CANADA’S DESTINY 


What is that destiny? 

The link forged to bind the two great Anglo-Saxon families, 
the two great democracies of the earth, in a friendship and 
power to preserve freedom in the world. Let but the United 
States and Great Britain link hands in international pact for 
human freedom; and there is no power in the world can say 
them “nay” to any decree for human well-being. 


FACTS ON THE BOARDS 


Let us get down to earth and see how the facts shuffle out 
in the great international game! 

The warring nations are spending twenty-five billions a 
year. 

After the War, no matter how bravely they shoulder their 
burdens and mortgage their futures to rebuild, the warring 
nations will be crushed with national debts. 

We like to persuade ourselves this will not be the case with 
Great Britain; but let us face facts, not sentimental fiction! 
Britain will not repudiate her debts. She will pay to the utter- 
most farthing. So will France; but Belgium and Russia and 
Austria and Germany are bankrupt now. If you do not believe 
that, look up the exact discount at which their exchange is 
rated. At time of writing, it runs from 20 to 39 per cent. Now 
England will pay to her uttermost farthing; but what does that 
mean? All war profits in England are now being taxed “0 per 
cent. If the War continues, they will be taxed s 
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And that means the British for 
little or no money to spare. 


some time at least will have 


A BANKRUPT WORLD 


Accept the fact that after the War, we shall enter an era 
of world bankruptcy. The biggest bankers in the world fore- 
see this and beg people to save—save—save against the day of 
evil, to the extent of cutting out all luxuries, ignoring fashion, 
wearing clothes till they wear out, not burning rags and paper. 
(Paper, for instance, is two cents a pound higher than before 
the War.) 

Before the War, Canada was borrowing at the rate of a mil- 
lion dollars a dav from England. Since 1914 her government has 
borrowed from the United States $120,000,000, and municipali- 
ties and private industries easily another $100,000,000. 

Within a year, Canada will do all or the bulk of her borrow- 
ing in the United States. 

For years to come she must do much of her financing in the 
United States. 


THE WORLD’S BANKER 


The United States to-day has more gold in reserve than any 
other two nations in the world. The United States holds one- 
fourth of all the world’s gold. Since 1914, she has imported 
$400,000,000 of gold; and, though British possessions yearly 
produce $300,006,000 of gold, that avails little to the Empire 
if it must ultimately come to the United States to pay for what 
Great Britain buys here. The Allies have bought almost two 
billions worth from Uncle Sam in a year. 

Since the War broke out, the United States has loaned to 
other nations, $1,025,000,000. She will loan abroad many times 
that total if the War continues. 

I suppose there is no one who will dispute these figures up 
to this point. We are on the firm ground of fact. 

We now come to the realm of the uncertain and the disputed ; 
and it is a very wise thing in this particular realm to keep 
your feet still anchored on facts. As long as you deal with 
facts, you can’t go astray. It is when we put up arguments in- 
stead of facts that we lose our bea So draw a line right 
here. 


; ngs. 


THE ECONOMIC ALLIANCE, 


It is well krown among those on the inside 
have already planned 2 great economic a 
Though the scheme is only half arran 
measure of preferential trade among the Allies, and sufficient 
of a tariff against the Teutons ultimately to recoup the cost of 
this War. On the strength of these plans, already a body of 
young commercial diplomats from Belgium, France and Russia 
is being trained under the auspices of the Admiralty, the 
British Board of Trade and the Bank of England to take charge 
of foreign commerce at ports of entry. On the strength of ex- 
pectations, powerful English and Scotch syndicates have gone 
in to develop the resources of Russia. The development will 
chiefly follow lines of water power, railroads, pulp mills, lum- 
bering, mining, terminals, manufacturing industries. 

So far, we are on safe ground; but now comes the eternal 
interrogation mark that ditches our best laid plans. 


that the Allies 
lliance after the War. 
ged yet, the plan is for a 


Will the defeated and bankrupt enemy have left sufficient 


buying power for a duty on imports to pay for the War? 
That is question the first; and it is a hard one. 
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Where does the United States come in on thi alli- 
ance? That is the second a and it is not only hard, but 
fraught with explosives. Is Uncle Sam with his twenty 
Teutonic popu! cluded; or exc 


s economk 


million 
‘ 19 
ation, to be uded 


WHERE DOES UNCLE SAM COME IN ¢& 


Said one Englishman whom I asked that question—*What 
do we care whether he comes in, or stays out? It’s his funeral, 
not ours! If he had joined us and fought this war for freedom, 
of course, he would be in; but he has hung back because of his 
dirty dimes and politics. Let him go hang! Russia and the 
colonies can supply all we need.” 


ARE THE ALLIES INDEPENDENT OF 


RAVE words; but here comes the third question: Can 
tussia and the colonies supply all the Empire needs? We 
would like to pers suade ourselves they can, but can they? Have 
they during this war? There is not the slightest doubt that Can- 
ada, herself, can fe ed Great Britain all the wheat and butter 
and fruit and meat she neste . Put Great Britain’s wheat needs 
at two hundred and fifty million bushels a year. Canada’s ex- 
ports might almost have reached that total in 1915-16. Her 
meat supply could be increased a hundred fold; and would be so 
increased by higher price. For her fruit and dairy products, 
Canada on the English market receives higher prices than the 
American producer. For instance, when the 
receives $3 to $5 a barrel for his apples, I am glad to receive 
on the American market $2.50 to $3.50. Canada receives the 
better price owing to her superior marketing methods. Also 
Canada could supply all the timber the Allies need; and British 
Columbia’s use of interned ships to carry this lumber to Eurepe 
is only the beginning of a vast traffic. 
That’s all right; but there 1s a matter of 
is a question of copper; and there is 
cotton. 


UNCLE SAM ¢ 


Canadian grower 


corn; and there 
another vital fact of 


UNCLE SAM’S CORN 

Uncle Sam is the great corn grower of the world. He calls 
corn his king. The by-products of corn as a food are multiple. 
They are almost as essential as wheat. Six years ago I asked 
a scientist how many essential -onenet oo in industry came 
from corn. At that time, there were sixty. Now Canada cannot 
raise corn in exportable quantities. I doubt if scientific experi 
ment will ever develop a corn quick growing enough for Can 
ada’s short summer. If I am wrong in this I am open to corre 
tion; but the fact remains there 
you can travel for 


is no section in Canada where 


days and days through a corn belt, as 


you 
can through Ohio and Indiana and Iowa and Missouri and 
Nebraska and parts of Minnesota and Wisconsin. Uncle Sam is 


the great corn grower of the world. 


METALS FOR MUNITIONS 
Then, 


there is the question of copper. Great Britain may 
have 


within two years munition works and industries to rival 
the Krupps; but she must have an unlimited supply of copper. 
Canada may some day produce enough copper to supply Great 
Britain’s needs; but she doesn’t now; and Great Britain’s needs 
have this year literally cornered the American market in cop- 
per. An economic alliance strong enough to enforce its inde- 
pendence presupposes military power; and military power with 
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high explosives and big range guns and armor plate must have 
an unlimited supply of copper and steel and spelter and lead and 
antimony and tungsten. There is not such a thing as a high 
speed plant to-day without tungsten. For these things, the 
Empire is absolutely dependent on the United States. Don’t let 
us deceive ourselves! Germany has not spent a forty-million- 
dollar corruption fund to blow up ships and destroy mines 
with these products—for nothing. She has spent that fund, 
because the Empire’s very existence depends on these mineral 
products of the United States reaching her. 
UNCLE SAM’S COTTON 

HEN, there is cotton. The United States grows two-thirds 

»f the cotton in the world. When the Civil War cut off the 
supply of raw cotton from England, populations of 260,000 and 
300,000 were reduced to starvation for lack of work. The 
spindles of Europe stopped spinning. Cotton worth four cents 
a pound in the South commanded $1 in Europe. We may im- 
agine that Egypt, India and Southern Russia will some day sup- 
ply the deficiency of cotton but if you ask the textile manufac- 
turers they will tell you frankly those other cottons must be 
blended with American cotton to produce the right textiles. 

These are only a few of the things for which Great Britain 
is absolutely dependent on the United States. 

The whole success of the economic alliance depends on good 
relations with the United States; and what do you suppose the 
twenty million Teutons in the United States will have to say 
about that economic alliance? 


AFTER THE WAR. 


| r ought not to require a sledge hammer to drive home the fact 
“that the crux of the whole economic situation after the War 
will be the United States. Uncle Sam will play an important 
part in the feeding and clothing and financing of a bankrupt 
world. 

And now what are the Teutons doing to break the good re- 
lations of the Empire with the United States? 

They are spending money in floods. 

They are manipulating heaven and earth politically. They 
have a Teutonic organizer in every party clique in the country. 
They have a Teutonic lecturer in every university, in every 
woman’s club, in every school, on every platform. Mrs. Pank- 
hurst told me that on her recent tour over the United States 
for Servian Relief she never made an address even in a small 
college club, but some pro-German speaker rose and tried to 
soften or meet what she had said. It is so of every assembly 
in the United States to-day. 

Great Britain’s hands to-day are too full to counteract the 
Teutonic plots in the United States; but Canada’s are not. 


THE FACTS ON THE SLATE. 


ANADA must be partly or wholly financed in the United 
States following the war. 
The world, impoverished after the War, will be dependent 
in many essentials on the United States. 
No economic alliance after the War can succeed without the 
co-operation of the United States. 


DOES CANADA REALIZE? 
ND now what is Canada doing? 
I doubt very much if she realizes at all what is going on. I 


doubt if she dreams any duty rests on her to play a great and 
Her press to-day is ringing with petty politics 


important part 
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and racial strife. That racial strife could be allayed in six 
weeks, if Canadian politicians were big enough to unite to do it. 


ALLAY THE RACE STRIFE, 


N France, when the priests, who had fought in the trenches, 
and the nuns, who acted as Red Cross nurses, came back to 
Paris and told about what they had seen of heroism—Paris 
rose en masse and carried those priests througk the streets 01 
Flowers were strewn on the way. Men prayed 
who had not prayed before in all their lives. Atheism went out 
of fashion. Religion and devotion became a reality. Suppose 
a dozen of those Belgian and French priests were invited out to 
tell their story from the platform in the French province of 
Quebec! Suppose Cardinal Mercier sent a letter? Can you 
conceive of riots fomented in Quebec against enlistment? Can 
you imagine a politician daring to show his head, who would 
make of bilingual school questions an issue at this crucial time? 
Germany has sent her best speakers and writers to the 
her divided 


mens’ shoulders. 


United States. What is Canada doing in own 
house Hunting poor miserable grafter’s from their rat holes! 
Playing small potato politics while her heroes die in the 
trenches! Wake up Canada! 
That’s the way it looks to us on the outside. 
UNCLE SAM ON THE JOB, 
He is 


| © you think that Uncle Sam is asleep on his job? 
multiplying every opportunity by ten times now prepar- 
ing for After the War. 

3esides his consuls, he is sending commercial attaches to 
every commercial centre of South America and Europe. 

How many commercial attaches has Canada, in the United 
States, in South America, and Europe? 

Big institutions like the National City Bank, the U.S. Steel 
Corporation, Fords and others now have yearly in training a 
huudred young college graduates being put through a practical 
course in banking, foreign exchange, foreign languages, mathe- 
matics, commerce, manufactures, to take their places in foreign 
centres after the War. How many has Canada in training? 
How many institutions in Canada are doing the same thing? 
Let me ask a more brutal question. Though Japanese and 
Chinese commerce are growing every day, though Japanese 
affairs may at any time become a war issue in Canada, has 
Canada one single native born Canadian official who speaks 
Japanese or Chinese? She hadn’t when I was in Canada last 
year. 

When the War is over, Uncle Sam will have thousands of 
trained experts to jump into the world’s markets. 

How many will Canada have? 


A NEW DAY COMING, 


HEN Canada’s last bonds were sold in the United States, 

it was a thing to thrill a native-born Canadian with pride. 
The bond: were not peddled. They were simply grabbled and 
gobbled by investors. It was all a testimonial of American faith 
in Canada’s financial soundness; but let us not deceive ourselves! 
After the War, a new day is coming. It will be a new world 
that will be reconstructed from the ruins; and Uncle Sam is 
preparing his adventures of commerce to go forth on a modern 
quest for golden fleece. 

As long as the frenzied land boom lasted, Canada was in the 
public eye here. Her wonderful story of progress was on every 
lip. To-day, she is being eclipsed by South American and Euro- 
pean demands. There is not a country of secondary or first 
rank in the world to-day that has not its commercial agents 
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spread all over the United states. Persia, little beaten Servia, with the 
Belgium, China, Japan, as well as all the more powerful nations, 
have their agents spread over the United States beckoning 
commerce, hunting for it, wooing it. I do not find such Cana- 
dian commercial agents here. In fact, there is a growing in- 
difference towards Canada with the American public. You car the flag. The flag follows trade. If Canada can to-day bind 
trace it in the financial journals. One American bank is spend- her commercial interests to the commercial interests of the 
ing four million a year to keep South American affairs before United States in hoops of steel, and so become a link to forge 
the United States and United States affairs before South Am-_ the friendship of the Empire and the Republic commercially, 
erica. Another big manufacturing business spent five million she will be doing the Empire the greatest service for the days 
for the same purpose. Both concerns do more business with of stress to come. 

Canada in one year than with South America in ten. Yet Can- It does not imply reciprocity; and it does not even hint at 
adian interests are waning here and South American interests annexation. No body on top of earth wants either. What it 
bulging larger. You see mention here of South American inter- implies is the same commercial interdependence and friendship 
ests ten times for once you see mention of Canadian. as the National City Bank is planning for the United States and 
Take a commercial journal and watch it closely for a week! South America; the same 
Note how the interest in Canadian matters has ebbed in favor AY 


Keep Canadian opportunities from going into eclipse 
American public! 

What has all this to do with the Greatest Service to be 
rendered the Empire? 

I answer as I have answered before—Trade does not follow 


commer- 











cial interdependence and friend 
of the more insistent interests ship as the British Board of Trade 


South. 


of the Latin 


countries of the 





What would I have Canada do? 
Wake Up! 

Do what the National City Bank 
is doing— train experts for every 
commercial centre in the world! 





is attempting in the commercial 
alliance of Allies. It is the plac 
when trade merges into far visioned 


world 
Uncle Sam has aris to the 


Will 


diplomacy for power and 
peace. 
Canada? 


ccasion. 


The Anatomy of Lov 


CHAPTER IV.—Continued. 7 ia aited li tion, and if what has been 
called. the modern womar 

HE young Professor By ARTH L R STRING EK R south culy wememee that 
wheeled about slowly Illustrated by HARRY C. EDWARDS this purely factitious and ac- 


and cautiously. 

“And you are little Sybil!” 
he repeated, wagging a contemplative 
head. “Why, my dear young lady, seven 
years ago, when you left Amboro, you 
were nothing more than za ; 

“I’m nineteen,” announced Sybil, with 
dignity. She was gathering up her comb 
and brushes from the grass by this time. 

“Why didn’t you come on Monday, as 
you telegraphed?” 

The Professor tried to remember—he 
could only recall that it should have been 
Tuesday. “I’ve been wondering just what 
it is you remind me of—it’s Shannon’s 
portrait of Lady Marjorie Manners!” 





“Your telegram said Monday. I waited 
two hours, in the heat. And the horses 


ran away, and smashed the Gladstone 
springs!” pursued the practical-minded 
Sybil. 


“Did it?” asked the Professor, vacuous- 
ly, thinking of the telegram. Then he 
sighed, plaintively. “Quite frequently, of 
late, I find myself making mistakes of that 
nature, especially about dates.” 

“That’s what Anne says,” the girl an- 
nounced. 

“What Anne says?” echoed the other. 

“Yes, Anne. She told me you went to 
Lydia Ramsdell’s wedding the second day 
after the bride had left for Palm Beach 
with black gloves and a bunch of tuberoses 
for the remains!” 

The Professor, with every sign and 
token of distress, protested that Anne was 
always exaggerating things. 

Then he sighed again, lugubriously, and 
was on the point of declaring that he 
wished those tuberoses had been for Anne 
herself. The very name took him back to 
his world of forgotten realities. 


“Anne’s a dear!” cried the girl, with a 
touch of reproof in her voice. “Father 
says she’s the finest woman that ever 


walked in shoe-leather. She’s found some- 
thing to do in life. She’s made herself 
mean something in this world. She’s not 
just an idler, an atom, like me!” 

“Atoms, it must be remembered, 
matters of vast importance,” 
the man of science, holding up a gravely 
reproving hand. 

“But why didn’t you ride over with 
young Harkins?” persisted the girl. He 
explained that he had preferred walking, 
scarcely realizing the distance. Then Sybil 
asked him if he wasn’t nearly starved to 
death, and if he liked swimming, and if he 
had noticed that berry-bird on the thorn 
tree, and while she was saying she would 
show him a short cut back to the house, 
he was pondering what could ever have 
given rise to the popular misconception 
that women were less practical than men. 

“I’m not a bit clever, like Anne, you 
know,” Sybil was prattling on, as she 
stooped to gather an armful of sweet- 
briar. 

The Professor looked down at the 
laughing face, the wind-loosened hair, the 
full-blooded and lithe young figure stoop- 
ing before him. 

“My dear young lady, I grant that in- 
tellectual acumen is not a thing to be de- 
spised in women, but in the fulfilment of 
her profoundest biological duties, of her 
fundamental physiological obligations to 
posterity, I fail to comprehend the ad- 
vantages of mere cleverness alone. It is 
a truism to the man of science that the 
two indomitable and implacable cries of 
Nature are Preservation and Reduplica- 


are 
corrected 


cidental mental culture of 

hers is absolutely subservient 

to her more glorious and more essential 

mission of continuing 

the———But, dear me, dear me, you’re far 

too young to have the slightest inkling of 
what I was about to say!” 

“Oh, no, I’m not!” said Sybil, tying her 

belt. “I’ve always felt that—just what 

you were going to say. It’s perfectly 


true. 


and conserving 


’ 


The young Professor coughed, gravely. 

“You see, being so much alone up here, 
I’ve had to think things out for myself. 
Then reading father’s proofs for him” 
She broke off in a laugh. “Father says 
I know too much for my own good. But, 
of course, that’s all rubbish. Still, I seem 
to feel things, in some way, things that 
every other woman who ever lived learnt 
and felt, ages and ages ago. I imagine 
myself Sappho, sometimes—don’t laugh 
—and sometimes I’ve the feeling that I’m 
Joan hearing voices, and sometimes Fran- 
cesca looking out of lonely towers on a 
strange world!” 

“You—you have a wonderful imagina- 
tion,” averred her companion. 

“That’s what father says,” she chat- 
tered on. “‘That’s why he lets me be so 
lazy and write things nobody will under- 
stand, and try to dream things out. But 
it isn’t the verses I care for. It’s the life 
—it’s the beautiful ways of living that 
bring the thought of them to me. That’s 
what I love. It’s the flowers and the sing- 
ing birds and the afternoon sunlight on 
the soft hills, and the being young and 
happy and satisfied, and going to be tired 
and glad, with so many new things to do 


+? 


and see to-morrow! 




















HE Professor’s eyes were growing 
wider and wider, as they walked. 
Here at last, he told himself, was a young 
woman who might possibly be persuaded 
into talking about the psychology of Love! 
“Anybody would like it, wouldn’t they? 
There’s nothing unusual in my caring for 


things that are lovely and lasting, is 
there?” demanded the rapt young epl- 
curean. 


“Of course not,” hesitatingly admitted 
the listening stoic. 

“You would yourself, wouldn’t you, if 
you were able to forget about text-books 
and lecture-halls and the scientific re- 
views that will talk for a day or two about 
John Herrin Macraven’s theory of—of 
sexual protoplasmic genesis, or some other 
awful ’ology you worry yourself thin and 
old and grey over?” 

They were crossing an undulating 
meadow by this time, knee-deep in heavy- 
scented clover-blossoms. The bob-o-links 
overhead were pouring down their liquid 
notes, and in the flat noonday sunlight all 
the world seemed lazy and good-natured 
and care-free. 

The Professor 
solemn assent. 

“I knew you would!” cried the happy 
child of the fields. Her companion drank 
in a deep breath of the clear, blossom- 
scented air. 

“I wish you’d teach me the secret,” he 
said at last, humbly and with slightly 
heightened color. “I mean, show me how 
you can be so light-hearted, so happy, so 
in love with living!” 

She turned and looked at him, with the 
ingenuous and confidential gaze of a 
child. Then she stopped him, with one 
small, sunburnt hand on his black coat- 
sleeve, and together they peered about the 
undulating, light-bathed landscape, from 
east to west, to where the black pine-tops 
met the quivering turquoise sky. Her 
face had the solemnity of a youthful 
seer’s—only he wondered, incongruously, 
if a Cassandra could carry freckled run- 
ways on the straight little bridge of her 
nose. 

“Why should it be so hard, in such a 
2?” inquired the 


nodded his head in 


beautiful world as this? 
young rhapsodist. 

“It shouldn’t!” agreed the man of 
science, yet as he said it his gaze was not 
on the world, but on the girl’s rapt and 
upturned face and dark-lidded brooding 
eyes. He wondered, though, if in some 
way she was not secretly making fun of 
him. 

“One only has to drift, like the butter- 
flies,’ she crooned, softly, as though 
speaking to herself alone. “And in the 
end you find everything—at the end of the 
Rainbow!” 

She sighed happily. “I love to dream, 
don’t you? I love to lie and watch the buds 
unfold. I love to listen to the sound of 
water, and hear the voices seem to break 
through the drone. Don’t you?” 

“Yes, of course,” assented the other, 
“if it’s in a dry place.” 

The girl shook her head, sorrowfully. 

“No, I know you’d think of bugs!” 

“Not with you!” essayed the Professor, 
courageously. 

She checked her laughter, and pointed 
into the rolling lowlands before them. 

“There’s the house, see, in that clump 
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of maples, above the apple trees! And 
there’s father, coming down the west lane 
in the surrey! Won't it be awful with dad 
away for a whole month!” 

The young Professor found himself in 
no way elated at the sight of that partic- 
ular house, which had once seemed so dis- 
mally distant. 

“Let’s hide, till father drives up!” cried 
Sybil. 

They crouched behind the old cider- 
press, close together. He could hear her 
bubblings of suppressed laughter. He was 
vaguely conscious of her soft breathing, 
and the warmth of her young body. 

“‘Won’t you teach me the way to the end 
of the Rainbow?” asked the young Pro- 
fessor. 

Then he blushed, prodigiously, for the 
man of science suddenly realized that he 
had emitted an involuntary poeticism. 


CHAPTER V 
THE SEARCH FOR THE DEVIL’S SNUFFBOX 


66 E’RE to look for puff-balls this 

morning, Sybil and I!” was John 
Herrin Macraven’s first tangible thought 
as he contentedly opened his eyes, early 
the next day. 

“Sybil and I!” he repeated aloud, with 
even greater content, for he could hear 
her singing, somewhere down in the gar- 
den, stopping now and then to call in her 
clear high soprano to the dogs. 

The young Professor of Anthropology 
flung open the old-fashioned wooden shut- 
ters, and blinked out at the tranquil, 
edorous, shimmering world steeped in 
sunlight. The sun was already up, the 
birds were piping and calling, the mur- 
murous hum of June filled the air. From 
the farmyard now melodious and sooth- 
ing sounded the crowing of cocks, and 
from the field beyond the orchard, the 
homely bleat of hungry calves. 

“What a morning!” said the Professor, 
aloud, and a little wistfully, thinking of 
the grey shadows of his morning view 
from the quadrangle windows at Amboro, 


jand wondering if, after all, summer by 





THE FIRST INSTALMENT 


Professor John Herrin 
of Amboro University, 
as his life work the 


Vacraven, Dean 
who has selected 
preparation of a 
rolumes on lore, is asked bu a 
former associate, who is going on a trip 
to spend part of his vacation on his farm 
to look after his daughter Sybil. Vac 
raven has been working hard on his last 
hook “The Anatomy of Love’ and wel 
comes the chance, especially as he is ap 
prehensive that Anne Appleby, a 
attractive young Amboro 
whom vears before he had rashly pro 
nosed, designs now on his freedom. 
He remembers Sybil as a little girl but, 
walking to the Shotwell Farm from the 
station, he stumbles across a very beau 
tiful young girl combing out her hair by 
the side of a pool—and so learns that 
Sybil has grown. 


serics of 


very 
woman, to 


has 











summer he had been missing something 
out of life. He recalled, as he went 
through his frugal calisthenic movements 
before the open window, his long and 
serious talk with Doctor Shotwell, the 
night before, and the impression he had 
carried away of the dangers of the lotos- 
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eating existence. It did not keep the mind 
keyed up, nor the corners of eccentricity 
ground down. For his old colleague had 
changed, changed deplorably. His atti- 
tude was that of the last century; his 
theories seemed almost antediluvian; 
they were those of the earlier Neo-Hux- 
leyism. He had lost his old grim prac- 
ticality, his old rigor of thought, his old 
audacity in experiment. He had grown 
vague and idealistic, and laughed content- 
edly over what he in turn had called Mac 
raven’s “‘mustiness.”” He seemed happier 
expatiating on the growth of his new 
plum-trees, and the spraying of orchards, 
and how to aerate cider-vats and 
German asparagus. He showed a ten- 
dency, in fact, to blink before the bald 
white light of science. 

The younger man had taken him ser- 
iously to task, pointing out to him—while 
Sybil brought up the home-made wine and 
the fruit from cold storage—that auster- 
ity and sacrifice, toil and surrender, were 
still the only words with which to wco 
their exacting mistress. His friend had 
lost his old haggard and haunted look, it 
was true, but he had also lost his old 
relentless passion to run a false theory to 
earth. 

“Potting a good bag of quail, or being 
able to grow a Beurre Clairgeau pear 
like that, is so much better fun!” chuckled 
the white-haired renegade. 

It had reminded the younger scholar of 
something, or of somebody, he could not, 
at the moment, remember just what or 
who it was. Then it came to him, of a 
sudden. It was Anne, Anne had the 
same calm and fixed ideas about eating 
and sleeping and enjoying things. She 
gave the same disproportionate attention 
to the mere accidentals and exigencies of 
life. 

“But, my dear fellow, we’re only going 
to live once!” Sybil’s father had protested, 
holding his home-brewed Burgundy to the 
light. “And have you ever stopped to 
think that you’re getting old, that life’s 
slipping away from you, and you’ve never 
taken time to balance up your ledger of 
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decent living? 


force 


M ACRAVEN had gone to bed vaguely 
4 depressed in spirits. But now the 
wine-like air of the early summer morning 
seemed to bring a light and _ un- 
looked-for warmth into his blood. 
He was going to walk in ‘the fields, 
with Sybil; for Terence, the gard- 
ener, had reported that already the 
warm June rains had brought on an early 
crop of puff-balls, down in the old sheep- 
pasture. And Sybil was waiting for him, 
singing in the garden below. He wond- 
ered, before the old-fashioned cheval-mir- 
ror of the Shotwell guest-chamber, how 
he had ever fallen into the habit of wear- 
ing nothing but solemn black. He also 
paused at the head of the stairs to wonder 
if Sybil’s father could construe this early 
morning excursion as in any way undig- 
nified. He recalled that he had been some- 
what outspoken with the older man. the 
night before, in his plea for the austerity 
of scholastic life. He decided, as a result 
of that hesitation to go back for his rub- 
bers. 

“Oh, don’t bother about hats!” cried 
Sybil, as he emerged with his sober-hued 
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wide-awake discreetly covering that spot 
at the top of his head where the hair was 
already a trifle thin. 

“Sunlight’s good for it!” she explained, 
noticing him run his fingers dubiously 
through his thin locks. One glance at her 
own rippling wealth of yellow put an end 
to his indecision. He dropped the sober 
wide-awake on the verandah steps, and 
turned his high white brow after Sybil 
and the romping dogs. This was the gir] 
that Shotwell had asked him to pound a 
little sense into! “I imagine I find out- 
croppings of that ‘Princess Impossible’ 
diathesis in her,” the perturbed father had 
confessed. But was it such a fault, after 
all, Macraven wondered, as he made his 
way through the dew-drenched grass. 

“Oh, I know what we must do!” cried 
Sybil, at the end of the first meadow, as 
she caught her wondering companion by 
the arm and led him into a little sumach 
grove. 

“And what is that?” he asked, looking 
about. He was momentarily annoyed by 
the sense of humility which crept over him 
before her naively pedagogic manner. 

“Now stand still!” commanded Sybil. 

“But why?” 

“Because, sir, you are about to be init- 
iated into the Sacred Order of the Child- 
ren of the Morning Sun, and behold, duly 
and fitly anointed!” 


” 


S HE reached out a quick hand, as she 
\7 spoke, and gave the sumach branches 
above his head a vigorous shake. The re- 
sult was a heavy and a totally unexpected 
shower of dew-drops. The Professor 
found that it had left his hair quite damp, 
but, for Sybil’s sake, he refrained from 
taking out his pocket handkerchief and 
mopping his head. She seemed so ingen- 
uous, so untamed, so ebullient ard radiant 
in her short-sleeved pink frock. And he 
stood with his fingers linked together and 
his head a little on one side, as he watched 
the soft and slender arms reach up for a 
fresh branch. 

“Tsn’t it lovely!” cried the girl, as she 
shook the glistening drops down on her 
upturned face. The little beads of liquid 
spattered on her eyelids, glistening across 
her cheek, lost themselves in her glim- 
mering hair. 

“Try it! It’s as cool as the touch of 
night!” she murmured, ecstatically. “It’s 
as soft and gentle as the tears of angels. 
It’s as bright and lovely as a shower of 
diamonds! And it’s good for your skin, 
you know, as well! Do try it again!” 

“I’d much rather see you do it!” 

“Then shake some on me.” 

He did as she asked, watching her clear 
upturned profile, cut out against the 
gloom of the thicket, her golden-yellow 
hair, caught up so loosely from her brow, 
glinting and shimmering in the subdued 
half-lights, her lips parted in a sort of 
Dionysian smile that reminded him of a 
young devotee of Aphrodite in some old 
Adonian festival. And through it all she 
was so unconscious, so free from pose 
and restraint, so natural and resilient, so 
much a free and untrammelled creature 
of the fields, that when, a few minutes 
later they came to the meadow rail-fence 
he unconsciously stopped to help her. 
This he did by reaching out his arms, 
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without either hesitation or embarrass- 
ment, and catching her as she stood poised 
on the top rail. 

Now, when a taciturn young scholar 
helps a young woman over a snake-fence 
Sobriety shudders on her throne. For as 
he caught her, and felt the obliterating 
clasp of her girlish arms and the warm 
and fragrant weight of her light body, he 
so far sent the eternal proprieties to ken- 
nel as to wonder just how many similar 
obstacles might lie in their path that 
morning. 

“Isn’t it fun!” cried Sybil, with her 
childish and innocent bubble of delight. 
She shook herself free, and tossed back 
her hair. The young Professor suddenly 
joined in her laughter with great vigor, 
and as suddenly stooped to tie his shoe- 
string, for the enormity of his adverture 
had just come home to him. But it was 
glorious, this emancipated and careless 
life in the country, he decided. It was the 
narrow apex of all experience. It was the 
very thing he was in need of! 


O side by side they strolled and loit- 

ered and wandered on through the 
short-grassed sheep-pasture, glistening 
with the morning dew, fresh and green 
and virginal. He followed her about like 
a schoolboy after a careless butterfly. 

Suddenly she screamed, and darted 
away from him. He thought, at first, that 
it was because of some infuriated farm 
animal. But it was merely that she had 
caught sight of the first puff-ball, the first 
young devil’s snuff-box, gleaming like a 
little ball of ivory against the intense 
green of the pasture. 

He took it from her fingers, and glanced 
it over with critica! eyes. There had been 
a time, when he first took up his exhaus- 
tive study of mildew and food-mould, that 
he somewhat prided himself on his know- 
ledge of fungi. 

“Ah, yes; we used to call these smoke- 
balls, when I was a boy—Lycoperdon 
pyriforme is the technical term, I believe. 
But I never understood they were edible.” 

“Edible!” cried Sybil. “Why, when 
they’re sliced and fried in butter, the way 
Hannah does them, they’re better than 
French omelette! They’re delicious!” 

She blew a kiss from her puckered lips, 
with the tips of her fingers in gustatory 
appreciation of that imagined dish, and 
the young Professor made a hurried men- 
tal note of the movement, believing that 
he detected. in that Latin gesture, so 
exotic to the Anglo-Saxon, a point of the 
keenest ethnological interest. Then he 
gave his attention once more to the puff- 
ball, breaking open the peridiwm and hold- 
ing the crushed gleba close up to his 
squinting eyes. 

“‘Why—how dare you?” cried Sybil. 

“I beg pardon?” said the scientist, still 
squinting at his specimen. 

“How dare you?’ repeated Sybil. 

The young scholar looked into her half- 
angry eyes, with astonishment. He had 
been about to quote what Horace had said 
of mushrooms, and repeat Juvenal’s apos- 
trophe to Libya on the same subject, and 
even point out to his careless young friend 
how all fungi spent the vast majority of 
their busy days laboring underground, 
unknown and unseen, while that brief 


hour or two when they were before the 
gaze of the world, like the student of 
science at the end of his career, was only 
the momentary twilight of their life of 
toil. He liked the thought very much, but 
he left it unuttered, for Sybil was still 
staring at him. 

“Do you know what you’ve done?” she 
demanded, with uplifted eyebrows. 

“Why, nothing very bad, I hope!” pro- 
tested the offender. Then she, too, was a 
pepper-pot, like all the rest of women! 

“That thing you’ve smashed up is good 
to eat! I wanted that for breakfast! We 
may not get another one that size, in the 
whole field!” 


HE was glowering up at him from 

under angry brows. Yet, strangely 
enough, this only slightly perturbed him, 
for he felt that he liked her best when she 
was pouting. 

“Oh, I say, we'll surely find more!” he 
protested. 

“Oh, yes, we may find more! But it 
makes me angry to see a man spoiling a 
thing, just to find out how it’s made! And 
I firmly believe that anyone who would 
do that with one’s own breakfast, would 
do it with one’s own baby! I hate that 
scientific way of probing into everything 
—and spoiling it!” 

He was looking at the crushed and dis- 
colored delicacy penitently. 


“Did you ever know,” he ventured, 


“that puff-balls, when dried, were used 
for the stanching of blood?” 

Yes, that was one of the few things 
she did know; it was the only use ignorant 
country people had for them. 

“Well, supposing I find you a hatful of 
fresh ones—won’t that be enough to 
stanch this—er--—this flow of indigna- 
tion?” 

She found it hard to resist his conciliat- 
ing and almost boyish smile. 

“T was mean-tempered, wasn’t I?” she 
conceded, meditatively. 

“Frightful!” . And they laughed to- 
gether. 

That wave of laughter carried away 
with it the last of her resentment. But 
she looked at him, from time to time, with 
that studious and impersonal glance, 
which might have spelt danger to a mind 
of more suspicious bent. All he saw, how- 
ever, was a guileless and repentant young 
woman in a pink frock, scanning the un- 
dulating pasture-field for signs of edible 
fungi. When, a few minutes later, they 
stumbled upon a colony of Lycoperdon 
pyriforme, the volatile Sybil joyously held 
up her skirt and filled it with the deli- 
cate little greyish-white globes. 


”" such fashion they made their way 
from one end of the pasture to the 
other, laughing, loitering, chattering, ob- 
livious of time and space. From the sheep- 
pasture they crossed into the cool and 
shadowy old apple-orchard. As he helped 
the laughing girl down from the fence-top 
the young Professor still again tingled 
with that embarrassing and indescribable 
thrill, at the clasp of her warm hand in 
his. 
Something in his contemplative and un- 
compromising solemnity of mien, as they 
started on their way once more, prompted 











Once on his feet again, he turned and faced the laughing Sybil. She had tied the laces of 
her tiny shoes together and slipped them over her head. “Now try running,” she advised. 








the girl te a sudden challenge. The morn- 
ing had grown hot and quiet, but under 
the shadowy trees the dew was still coo! 
and thick on the short grass. 

“Let’s go barefoot!” she cried, auda- 
ciously. 

Her companion drew 
doubting his own ears. 

“Let’s go barefoot,” repeated Sybil. 

“Oh, I say!” It was the young Profes- 
sor’s customary phrase of protest. 

“Just feel this grass—how soft and cool 
it is!” pleaded the beguiler. “It’s such fun 
—I] always do, anyway!” 

She was actually on an apple-tree 
stump, unlacing her low shoes. Her com- 
panion indulged in a tentative feel or two 
at the turf. The grass was indeed cool 
and soft, but in all his life he had never 
done such a thing, had never heard of 
such a thing! 

“There’s Father Kneippe, you know!” 
said the girl, apparently reading his 
thoughts. 

“But, my dear young lady, won’t you 
take your death of cold?” 

“I know J shan’t,” said the girl, with 
just the slightest tinge of scorn in her 
tones. “I do it always, mornings like 
this!” 

“It’s well enough for children,I grant,” 
began the Professor, temporizingly. 

“Of course old folks have to be careful,” 
admitted Sybil, blandly, tucking her 
stockings into the toes of her empty 
shoes. 

He looked at her, looked at his wide- 
toed boots, looked at the orchard grass, 
and with a very melancholy sigh sat down 
on the turf and with his back to her delib- 
erately and defiantly removed his shoes. 

Once on his feet again, he turned and 
faced the laughing Sybil, a little indig- 
nantly, a little shamefacedly. 

“Isn’t it good?” 


back, a little 


HE had tied the laces of her tiny 

shoes together and slipped them over 
her head, so that they hung free at her 
waist. 

“Now try running,” she advised. “It 
toughens ’em, at first!” 

John Herrin Macraven stood and gazed 
at the twinkle of her white feet as they 
sped over the dew-drenched grass. Then 
he surrendered himself to her mood of 
care-free abandon, and ran after her. 

It was not so delicious, perhaps, as he 
had apprehended. He assumed the trouble 
to lie in the fact that the soles of his feet 
were still exceptionally tender. But he 
betrayed no sign of what that flight was 
costing him. Only the initiate might 
have judged, from the deliberate and ju- 
dicious way in which each foot came in 
contact with the short stubble, that he 
was still a slave of civilization and its 
pampering shoeleather. But now that the 
plunge had been made, he was determined 
to go on to the bitter end. 

Far ahead, through the shadowy trees, 
he could hear Sybil’s lightly re-echoed cry. 
It seemed like the call of a dryad through 
dim Sicilian groves, he told himself. He 
caught sight of her, flushed and panting, 
leaning against the lane fence, waiting 
for him. His feet were getting used to the 
stubble; the rapid motion sent the blood 
coursing through his veins. There was, 
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after all, something magically rejuvenat- 
ing in such free-and-easy outdoor exer- 
cise. So he called out gaily, as he ap- 
proached her: “Why, you are Diana her- 
self!” 

“Fine!” cried the laughing girl. 

“And I am Endymion, and this apple- 
orchard is the Ephesian forest,” he went 
on, exultantly. 


HE answer that greeted his ears was 
an unexpected one. 

“But I am extremely hungry and it is 
twenty minutes past nine! Hannah, I 
might add, has been keeping breakfast 
waiting for an hour and a quarter!” 

It was the guttural and indignant 
voice of Sybil’s father, from the spray- 
motor platform, on the far side of the 
lane. 

The young Professor of Anthropology 
came to a standstill. The feeling of aban- 
doned hilarity ebbed out of his hot body; 
the care-free smile withered from his 
startled face. 

He looked down at his feet, as one might 
look on awakening from a dream at some 
familiar and hornely object of household 
furniture linking consciousness with its 
placid and every-day existence. Then he 
swallowed hard, once or twice. and looked 
up at his old-time colleague of the grey 
walls of Amboro. 

The eyes of the two men met, across 
that narrow country lane, but no words 
passed between them. The look of each 
was enough. Sybil was the only one who 
did not seem to care, to understand. 

She was laughing, carelessly, unregret- 
fully, light-heartedly, as though life, for 
her, had held no Yesterday, and was to 
know no To-morrow. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE WAYS OF A MAID 


sé HAT’S the good of Science, any- 
way?” 

It was Sybil who gave indignant yet in- 
dolent expression to this amazing ques- 
tion, comfortably propped up against an 
old elm, with an armful of field-flowers 
scattered about her. 

John Herrin Macraven drew back, 
aghast. How could he convey to a mind 
so untrained, to an intelligence so pri- 
mordial, some inkling of the true scope 
and meaning of science, some— 

He looked at her, and gave vent to a 
passing sigh. Why should he burden her 
light and happy heart with the problems 
of an alien world? Why should he deaden 
and weigh down the wings of her volatile 
fancy, fluttering like a careless bird 
about its happy little parterres of indo- 
lence? She was such a child, after all— 
so ingenuous and impulsive, so changeful 
and uncoordinated, so pulsing with the 
blithe waywardness of girlhood! Yet 
there were occasional and incongruous 
glimpses of maturity about her, hints of a 
disturbing sobriety of inner judgment, 
passing signs of native shrewdness and 
deep-lying intuitive discernments. He 
felt that as he came to know her better 
he did not know her quite so well—she 
was still a mystery and a challenge to 
him. 


They had idled the forenoon away to- 
gether, and the young Professor, as he lay 
sprawled out on the grass beside her, was 
far from unhappy. He had been gazing at 
her lazily but studiously, with what she 
had contemptuously called his scientifi 
look. 

“I know what you’re doing,” she said. 
“You’re trying to analyze me and give me 
a Latin name as long as your arm—the 
same as you do with those bugs of yours!”’ 

She was often disconcertingly correct 
in her blind and thoughtless intuitions. 

“What a lovely bug you’d make, just to 
study month after month!” 

The Professor, obviously, was getting 
on a bit. Nature and the force of habit, 
however, promptly reasserted themselves, 
for at a retrospective view of his audacity 
he blushed. 

“Yes,” went on Sybil, astutely unol 
serving, “to be pinned down and torn to 
pieces, wing by wing, and to struggle to 
writhe away, while you sat and speculated 
as to the theory of nervous derivation!” 

And it was then that Sybil had flung 
out her interrogation as to the final good 
of all science. 

“Oh, I know,” she went on, a little con 
batively and yet a little plaintively. “You 
imagine I live in a world of illusions. But. 
after all, my world’s as real as yours. 
You tell yourself that it’s a mental re 
laxation to hear me babble away, and 
think how rustic and simple-minded and 
animal-like I am. Oh, don’t deny it! You 
think I’m only posing when I tell you that 
the flowers talk to me in the language of 
perfumes, and the blossums sing to me ir 
the tones of color, and that I can learn 
things from the sound of water and the 
robins and the wind. But there’s really 
some terribly old wisdom in the whisper 
of pine-trees, and—Are you listening?” 
she cried, suddenly. 


HE young Professor was listening, 

but more to the lilting soothing mel- 
ody of her young voice than to the thought 
she was so heatedly uttering. He had just 
discovered that the curve of her lips was 
the loveliest curve in all nature 

“But you come and drag me to earth 
with that ferrety microscope-slide look of 
yours. You reach out and prick every 
bubble of my make-believe with that Uni 
versity of Amboro voice of yours, demand- 
ing the why and the wherefore of every- 
thing. You’re forever trying to turn all 
the beautiful mysteries of nature into 
bald and sordid facts. Facts—I hate 
them! You probe and analyze and dis 
sect, but you’ve never once surrendered 
yourself to one great current of feeling, 
and let it carry you away, softly, hap 
pily-——” 

“Oh, I say!” The young Professor of 
Anthropology looked about him, visibly 
alarmed. ; 

“And you say that truth makes you 
free, and you pretend to be bold, but 
you’re a slave to your awful tyranny of 
facts—you’re afraid to live!” 

“But, my dear Sybil, you are a sort of 
poetess. That kind of thing is—er—is al! 
right in your poems, you know, but peo- 
ple can’t act that way, nowadays!” 


Continued on page 88. 
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THE HAGGIS OF PRIVATE McPHEE 






By ROBERT W. SERVICE 


Illustrated by C. W. Jefferys 


“Tag ye heard whit ma auld mither’s postit tae me? 
lt faa makes me hamesick,”’ says Private McPhee. 
“And whit did she send ye?” says Private McePhun, 
As he cockit his rifle and ble CZ¢ d ata Hun. 

















= “A haggis! A HAGGIS!” says Private McPhee. 
VY f “The brawest hig haggis I ever did see q 
Y; WY Vid {J A nd thin k! It’s the morn u he i] fond memory turns 
‘ Wy 4 b/4 Tae haggis and i huske y- the Birthday oO Burns 
VETS. te ete | We maun find a dram: then we'll ed in the rest 
“A ° ; > a R ° : > P — - 
A Haggis: A NHAGGIS ! O the lads and we'll hae a Burns’ Nicht wi’ the best. 








Be ready at sundoon, snapped Ne rgeant MeCole. 
I want you twa men for the list nin patrol. 

Then Private MePhee looked at Private MecPhun: 
“Tm thinkin’, ma lad, we re confoundedly done.” 
The n Private MecPhun looked at Private McPhee 
“Pm thinkin’, auld chap, it's a af} ul ' oor spree.” 
Bit up spoke their cronie, wee Wallic MeNan . 
Tist lea yer brau haggis for me tae prepare, 
And as foi thre dram, if l search the camp Troon, 
We maun hae a drappu tae vist haud it doon. 

Nae rin, lads, and think, though the nicht it be black, 
Othe haggis that's waitin’ yeu hen ye get hack. 


Losh! but it wis waesome on Nuc huddy s Land, 

And the deid they were rottin’ on ¢ very hand, 

And the rockets like COV pse -candles hauntit the sky, 
And the winds o° destruction went shudderin by. 
The reu 18 ske Ipin o hulle ts and skirlin’ 0 she Is. 

A nd hree ngin’ 0 bombs and a thoosand death-kne Ils: 
But. cooryun doon in a Jack Johnson hole. 

Littl fashed the twa men o’ the list nin’ patrol: 

For sweeter than hone 7] and bricht as a ge mh 

Wis the thocht o° the haggis that waitit for them. 





, ve ; 
Vet alas! in oor moments o sunniest cheer 









Calamity’s aften maist cruelly near. 

And while the twa talked o° their puddin’ divine 

The Boshes below them were howkin’ a mine. 

And while the twa cracked o’ the feast they would hae 
The fuse it wis burnin, and burnin’ away. 


The n sudde n a roar like the thunner O° 00m, 


A hell-leap o flame. then oe the uw heesht 0° the tomb. 


~ ; 2. Fe 
a 5 Pas >> ee 
Gu ge SOCZ, GZ > a 
ns é Io A, A 
o 3 ae oe P al 
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“Haw Jock! ave ye hurtit?” says Private MePhun. 
“Aye, Geordie, they've got me; I'm fearin’ I’m done. 
It’s ma leg; I’m just thinkin’ it’s aff at the knee: 
Ye'd best gang and leave me.” says Private McPhee. 
“Oh, leave ye, I wunna,” says Private McPhun; 
“And leave ye I canna, for though I micht run, 

It’s no faur I wud gang, it’s no muckle I'd see: 

I’m blindit, and that’s whit’s the maitter wi’? me.’ 
Then Private McPhee sadly shakit his heid: 

Tf we bide here for lang we ll be bidin’ for deid. 
And yet, Geordie, lad, I could gang weel content 

{f I'd tasted that haggis ma auld mither sent.” 





‘That's droll,” says McPhun; *Ye've jist speakit ma mind, 
Ohl ken it’s a terrible thing tae be blind; 

And yet it’s no that that embitters ma lot 

It's jist missin’ that braw muckle haggis ye ve got, 

For awhile the y were silent. then up once again 

Spoke Private McPhee, though he whusselt wi pain 

“And u hy should we miss it? Between you and wie 

We've legs for tae run and we ve eyes for tae see, 

You le nd mé your shanks and I lend you ma sich 


And we'll baith hae a ky te -fu 0 haggis the nicht.’ 





Oh, the sky it wis dourlike and dreepin a wee 
When Private MePhun gruppit Private McPhee 
Oh, the glaur it wis fylin’ and crieshin’ the grun 
When Private McPhee guidit Private McePhun., 


“Keep cle ar oO the m COrpse S. the yy re me bhy no de iad 


’ 


Loo : oot! theresa big muckle crater aheid! 
Haud on! there's a sap! We'll he heain’ a eon p! 
A staur-she i! For Godsake : Doon. lad. on ver dou 


Be ar att tae yer richt a a A wm, yer jist dae in’ fi ive 





pe 
Afore the nicht’s fe enished on haqqis we ll dine 
There wis death and destruction on every hand, 


There u is havoe and horror On Nae } uddiy's Land. 


And the she Is hicke red doon wi a Crump and l glare. 





A nd the hame le SS WEE hull ts were dingin’ thre aur 
Yet ol the VI we nt staqge ron . COO! wn de On, 


Whee i the stutte r and cluck O G wari cre pt rouwn 


| 
|The 


4 } ’ } } 
|Braw Sweerin’ Oo j Lnd the li qs o MecPhun the y were sturdy and stoot 
| Sergeant MfCole And McPhee on his back kept a bonnie look-oot 





“On, on, ma hrave lad! Were no Jau frae the qoad 


l can hear the hrau sweeriu Serge inf Vet ol 
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But strength has its leemit, and Private McPhun 
W? asab and a curse fell his length on the grun. 
Then Private McPhee shoutit doon in his ear: 
“Jist think o’ the haggis, I smell it frae here. 

It’s guehin’ we juice, it’s embaumiw the air, 






It’s steamin’ for us and we’re--jist--aboot--there.” 
Then Private McPhun onswers: “Dommit, auld chap! 
For the sake o’ that haggis I'll gang till I drap.” 


And he ge fson his fe et wi’ o heave anda strain, 





And onward he staggers in passion and pain; 
And the flare and the glare and the fury increase, 
Till you'd think they'd jist taken a’ Hell on a lease. 
And on they go reelin’ in peetiful plight, 
And someone is shoutin’ away on their right; 
And someone is runnin’, and noo they can hear 
A sound like a prayer and a sound like a cheer; 
And swift th rough the crash and the flash and the din 
The lads o' the Hielands are bringing them in. 





or he y Te baith sairly wounded; but is it no droll s aoe a a 
. : if ~~ ~ Ss 

f ) ) gs?” s : NS ‘ } (' ) ~~: = ’ —— > : 

Hoo the y dents 1d aboot haggqi L —— wae ge ant d Ie ole. =. = — 
When hirplin alang comes wee Wullie McNair, l dooked at the fJeech oa shell” 


And they a wonnert why he wis grectin’ sae sarr, 
And he says: “Td jist liftit it oot o° the pot, 

And there it lay steamin’ and savoury hot, 

When . .. sudden I dooked at the fleech 0 ashell,— 
And it drappe don the haggis and dinge d it tae hell.” 


And oh! but the lads were fair taken aback, 


And jist then the order wis passed tae attack. “op ue 

T he n up frae the tre nehes like lions they le apt, Z ; uf 

And on through the nicht like a torrent the y swept, v a en 7p 
On. on. wi’ their hayone ts bristlin’ before . De a 


On, on, to the foe wet arush and a roar. 

And wild to the heavens their battle-cry rang, 
And doon on the Boshes like tige rs the y sprang: 
And there wisna a man but had Death in his ee, 


kor he thocht o° the haggis o Private McPhee. 
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Behind the Bolted Door’ 


CHAPTER VI—Con- 
tinued 


“ ET me gie, I tell 
you! Let me 
die! Ain’t it 

no proof to you—that—that I’m ’ere to 

die?” 

“Yes, Jimmy; yes, indeed it is!” gasped 
DD. Hope. “And I never believed you did 
it, from the start!” : 

And, by then, she had got her arm 
around him. 

“We’re not the police, you know,” 
choked Willings, getting his arm around 
him from the other side. “They’re ac- 
cusing us, too. Come back with us now— 
and we'll all of us—help each other.” 

Persuaded or not, Jimmy no longer had 
the strength to resist. Indeed, he was 
fast falling into complete collapse. But 
they got his feet upon the steps; and, foot 
by foot, they thrust him up. 

Over the string-piece there now leaned 
a staring bargeman. 

“Gosh!” he said. “Gosh! What’s the 
racket? Was he drivin’ tanked?” 

“No,” panted Willings. “He just 
wanted some ice for his exhaust.” 

“Say!” said the man. “Well, he sure 
wanted it dang bad!” 

Bedraggled, and with their oozy gar- 
ments already beginning to freeze, they 
got Jimmy back to the runabout and 
lifted him in. 

“Now you,” said Willings, turning to 
the girl. 

“No,” she cried. “No, you. I’m going 
to drive. I look all right, up above; but 
you'd be stopped by the first policeman. 
The engine’ll keep me warm, too. Get in, 
and cover up—both of you—up to the 
chin.” 


a 


And, in the end, when he had seen to it 
that she herself was wrapped in the big- 
gest robe, he let her drive. Meanwhile. 
half a dozen other gaping longshoremen 
had come up. 

‘But, hell!” one of them demanded, 
“who owns the other car?” 

“An old friend of ours named Dinnis,” 
answered Willings, without batting an 
eye. “Just tell him we'll see him later.” 

Meanwhile, behind the wheel, D. Hope 
was waving at them in entreaty and com- 
mand. “Please. You’re in our way, you 
know.” 

And, with one long, triumphant hoot, 
the little runabout was on its way back 
through the storm to 390. 


CHAPTER VII 
JIMMY’S STORY, AND A FIRST “RETURN” 


‘*1'M h’innocent, Judge your lordship,” 
passionately repeated Jimmy. “That 
I can tell you now. But who did it, and 
‘ow to account for the things that ’ap- 
pened afterwards, that I can never tell 
you—if there’s any one alive that can!” 
Outside, the storm was now blowing 
harder than ever. But the three—Jimmy, 
Willings, and Miss Hope—were in dry 
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SYNOPSIS 


Judge Rishop and Dr. Laneham are 
summoned to the fashionable dupler 
apartments of Mrs Hansi Fisher, a 
wealthy society woman, who is interest 
ed in welfare work, to the extent of em 


ploving Prison-gate help. They are ad 
mitted by Jimmy, the man-servant, who 
shows signs of alarm, but no one comes 
to receive them, ifter waiting for some 


time they start to investigate and find 
that the lower apartments are deserted, 
the servants having suddenly left. The two 
men then try to break into the roomea of 
Urs. Fisher above, but the three doors 
leading off the corridor are locked in 
turn as they try to get in. They hear 
roices and a strange knocking inside, but 
when a door is broken down they find 
nothing in the apartments—bdbut the body 
of Mis. Fisher who has been dead two 
hours There is absolutely no door or 
window by which an escape could have 
been made. The police suspect a young 
settlement worker named Willings, who 
had been at the apartment a short time 
before to secure a contribution from Mrs. 
Fisher; and to clear him, Dro Laneham, 
who is a noted psychoanalyst, decides to 
investigate the crime, He is handicap 
ped by the police, but finds a charred 


part of a magazine, in Mr Fisher's 
apartment, which he believes may prore 
an attempt to destroy evidence. Wil 
lings and a young woman, Daphne Hope, 
a fellow-worker at the settlement, in the 
meantime, locate Jimmy and capture 


him after an exciting automobile chase 











clothes again—Jimmy in one of Doctor 
Laneham’s old suits. Laneham had had 
coffee and bouillon made for them. And 
now, warmed back to speech and confi- 
dence, the little butler seemed almost hys- 
terically eager to tell his story. 

“Oh, h’all I want is to tell it,” he said; 
“for then you'll know for yourselves if 
I’m tellin’ you the truth!” 

“Good,” said the Doctor. “But, Jimmy, 
this is our first chance to talk to any one 
who was there in that Fisher apartment 
from the beginning. And before you be- 
gin, I want to ask you one or two ques- 
tions.” 

“There’s nothink you can h’ask, sir, but 
what’ll be as quickly answered.” 

“Good again. Then, from breakfast on, 
the day of the murder, was any one in 
those rooms, to your knowledge, except 
you and Maddalina, the maid, and Pro- 
fessor and Mrs. Fisher themselves?” 

“No, sir; and h’after breakfast the 
Professor he went out.” 

“Yes,” Judge Bishop put in; “he was 
down in our office, with Potter, all through 
the day.” 

“I know, sir. And I ’eard ’im say ’e 
was going to bring Mr. Potter back for 
dinner.” 

“Exactly,” said Laneham. “And, now, 
Jimmy, did you at any time, during the 
afternoon, hear a voice that you could 
not account for?” 

Jimmy paled a little. 
he said; “no.” 


But, “No, sir,” 


“Very well. And now 
there’s something that I 
want to show you.” 


F ROM one of his desk 
drawers the Doctor 
produced the murder note. 

He showed it first to D. Hope. 

“It’d have been kinder,” he said, “if I’d 
let you see it in the beginning. But I kept 
telling myself it mightn’t be necessary.” 

The death’s-head in red ink. The two 
lines in that heartlessly fine and beautiful 
Gothic script: “We have now reached the 
point where it must be either murder or 
suicide.” And then that last line, written 
by Mrs. Fisher herself: “Couldn’t it be 
made to look like an accident?” 

For a moment the girl could not speak. 
She could only knot and twist her hand- 
kerchief between her fingers. 

“I suppose it means,” she breathed, 
“that there was—was what they call a 
suicide pact?” 

“Tt would seem so on the surface.’ 

“But there wasn’t There wasn’t! S’ 
’elp me, there wasn’t!” 

It was Jimmy who was crying out the 
denial. He was standing over the bit of 
paper, with mouth and eyes a-gape. “It’s 
‘er writing, the bottom part of it, that’s 
sure. But Gord ’e knows Mrs. Fisher 
was the last person that would ever do for 
’erself!” 

“T would think so too, Jimmy,” said the 
Judge. “But, tell us, have you ever seen 
that other writing anywhere before?” 

“No, sir; never. sir!” 

“Nor I,” said D. Hope. “Nor I!” 

“None of us have,” said Willings. 

“And now.” said the Doctor, “will you 
go ahead, Jimmy. and tell your story? 
You told us yesterday, when we found 
vou in the rooms, that it was your day off. 
Tell us first how it was that, in that case, 
you were there at all.” 

“T will, sir: I will. It was my h’after- 
noon h’off, and I’d started h’out, too. But 
I didn’t get anywhere. I’d only walked a 
square or two when I found myself fairly 
blown through with the cold in the light 
great-coat I’d put on. An’ I went back to 
get a ’eavier one.” 

SVenr” 

“Dr. Laneham, if you can lay your 
‘ands on that Eyetalian trollop Madda- 
lina, there’s a black deal that she can tell 
you. She didn’t do the murder. She 
couldn’t ’ave. To that I’d ’ave to swear, 
myself. But if she didn’t, she ’as the 
guilty knowledge of it on ’er soul. : 
I say, I’d come back. And, as I h’entered, 
Mrs. Fisher came down from Madda- 
lina’s rooms,-—right above mine, they are, 
you know,—an’ that she’d been ’avin 
trouble with Maddalina I could see at 
once. She ‘eld ’er ’and at ’er throat, and 
she was white and gasping with it, and 
she beckoned me to follow her. 

“She didn’t make no_ explanation. 
‘Jimmy,’ was all she says, ‘I know it’s 
your day out, but will you take the door 
again for iust a few minutes—til! I’ve 
time to pull myself together? I think I'll 








have to take a plunge.’ A great woman 
she was, you know, for settin’ herself up 
in that way. And all I said was that as 
always I was at her service. ‘Another 
thing, too,’ she says. “In case Mr. Wil- 
lings calls, and ! have to keep him, will 
you just give him this while he is wait- 
ing?’ 

“It was a big blue envelope that she ’ad 
there on ’er library table. But there was 
nothing to make a mystery of. She’d left 
the same sort of envelopes for ’im before. 
An ’T gave it to ’im, too, as ’e ’imself will 
tell you.” 

“You did,” said Willings. “But, Jimmy, 
had you any idea what was in that big 
blue envelope?” 
“Bank-notes, wasn’t it, sir.” he an- 
swered simply, “for your Settlement 
‘ouse? But, Mr. Willings, sir,”—and his 
voice changed and trembled,—“think 
twice as ‘ow you use them. For Mrs. 
Fisher—Gord rest ’er—was dead before 
ever that money reached you!” 

“Dead then!” exclaimed Willings. “But 
you—-——”’ 


“¢ H, not that I knowed it then. ~And 

not that I’m even sure yet that 
I ’eard ’er end. All that got to me was 
the sound of something falling, and at 
that distance it might only ‘ave been a 
‘eavy book. I ’eard it just as I was goin’ 
in to announce you. I’d gone as far as 
the library to get that envelope; and she 
didn’t answer. But I tock it that the 
water must be runnin’ in the pool and she 
didn’t ’ear my voice on that account—it 
‘ad’ appened so before. So I just pressed 
‘er bell. She could always ’ear that. I 
knew she’d know what it meant, too. And 
then I went on back again to my own 
quarters. 

“Well, there I sat, ’earing Maddalina 
moving about above me, and_ thinking, 
‘Well, whatever devilment you’ve been 
h’up to, you vixen, this is a precious note, 
me doing your work an’ you just as busy 
as ever on your own!’ For ten, fifteen, 
twenty minutes I sat there. And then it 
came to me that although by now Mrs. 
Fisher ’ad ‘ad time to dress, I ’adn’t 
‘eard ’er come out to Mr. Willings, an’ 
maybe, after all, she ’adn’t ’eard the bell. 
So I went to look. 

“She wasn’t in the drawing-room. She 
wasn’t in ‘er library. I listened. The 
water wasn’t running in the pool. And I 
rang again—I rang a dozen times; but 
she didn’t answer. Judge your 
lordship, I began to get the fear and chill 
of it ther, if it was only because every- 
thing was that quiet! And I pushed on 
into ’er bedroom, ’er dressing-room, and 
then on to the the poo! itself. An’ there” 
—his eyes widened again—‘oh, Gord, the 
blood alone!—there I found ‘er! ona 

“Jimmy,” said Bishop, ending the 
silence, ““what I want to ask you is this: 
Why didn’t you teil Mr. Willings? Or 
why didn’t you cry out at once and rouse 
the house?” 

“Yes, Judge your lordship, why didn’t 
I? For that’s what any h’onest man 
would ’a’ done. And for that first minute, 
while I was still trying to make my tongue 
speak and my limbs move at all, that was 
my first thought. I, too, was thinking 
of myself as a h’onest man. And then—— 
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“Judge, I’ve a record. I’ve done my 
seven years ’ard in Dartmouth. And 
that’s the only thing that counts in my 
life. I served it for killing a man I never 
saw or ’eard of. But no matter for that. 
That’s neither ’ere nor there. I’ve got my 
murder record. And, Judge, there’s no 
man who ’as ever done his seven years 
‘ard in Dartmouth will ever, this side of 
‘ell, take h’even a ’undredth chance of be- 
ing sent that road again!” 

“But, Jimmy,” asked TD. Hope, her eyes 
wet, “why should they think that you had 
done it?” 

“And who but me could ’ave done it? 

“From where I was I could see that no- 
body ’ad come in through the ‘all. I 
couldn’t ‘ave let any one think, could I, 
that it might ’ave been Mr. Willings? 
And it couldn’t ’ave beer. Maddalina. As 
I've told you, up to then I'd ’eard ‘er 
moving about above me. That is, up to 
my going to look for Mrs. Fisher she ‘ad 
been. But now, as I got back to my owr 
room again, and sat down, water-knee’d, 
to try to think where I should run for 
first, I realized I didn’t ’ear er any more. 
Minute followed minute, an’ I didn’t. Ther 
I crep’ up the stairs to see. Her doors 
were open. She was gone, and everything 
stripped clean. 

“So much for ’er! She’d been warned 
ahead, and was prepared enough. But she 
couldn’t ’ave done the thing ’erself. That 
wasn’t ’umanly possible. And who could 
‘ave done it, Judge? No one came dowr 
the ’all that afternoon but Mr. Willings! 
All the windows were locked! Who was 
it? Who did do it?” 





OR a moment he halted. And the 
Doctor asked another question: 

“Jimmy, were you in the Professor’s 
rooms that afternoon? Did you burn any 
paper there?” 

“Burn h’any paper—in the Profes- 
sor’s h’apartment? No, sir, no. Nor any 
other time. But, gentlemen, there’s more 
to come, and worse. It’s sticking in my 
throat.” 

Behind them at the windows, the wind 
whined and rose to long howlings that al- 
most shook the house. And the little but- 
ler seemed now to be shaking with it. 

“T ’adn’t the nerves left to go out to 
Mr. Willings again. About fifteen minutes 
more, maybe, an’ I ’eard ’im leaving. An’ 
then, at the same moment, I—I—’eard 
something else.” 

“Jimmy, old man,” said Willings, “was 
it a sound of some one knocking?” 

“It was, sir—it was. Oh, sir, so you 
‘eard it, too? An’ then, after that, you 
‘eard the ring?” 

“The ring?” 

“What ring?” asked the Judge. 

“You mean some one on the 'phone?” 
demanded Laneham. 

“No, gentlemen, no. There was no one 
at the ’phone, either calling or ringing, 
at any time. The ring I mean was some 
one ringing in ’er rooms—maybe from 
that swimming-pool itself. It was ’er pri- 
vate bell, and it was sounding h’up above, 
for Maddalina.” 

“You’re sure?” 

“Tf 1 dreamed it, it’s a dream I’m 
never likely to forget! And the ring 
didn’t come h’only that once. It came a 


econd, and then a third time. And by 
then it’d got me sort of erazed like. An’ 
I says to myself, ‘Well, Gord ‘elpin’ m« 
now 5 whoever you are, ghost or devil, I 
rill face you. I will, if it’s only that it 
might ‘elp me, some way, to clear my 


“Judge your lordship, and you, Dr 
Laneham, that was just before you came 
and I ’ad to take ’old of myself to let you 
in. And after I’d answered your ring 
all I wanted was to get away. 

“But what I’m going to tell you now 
came first, between Mr. Willings’ ring 
and your coming, while I was thers 

. And, as you'll remember, night 
was falling then. In corners and in t 
closets it was dark. But I looked every 
where. I was ’alf out of my wits. If I'd 
found any one, it would ’a’ been, Kill m« 
or I kill you. But I found no one. What I 
found was something else, an’ different, 
and I began to find it from the start 

“Judge your lordship, when I left those 
rooms after first I’d come on Mrs. Fisher’s 
body, I closed every door behind me com 
ing out-—three doors closed tight. It 
seemed like I ’ad to, or it’d follow me 
Well, the first thing I saw now was that 
the door to the bedroom, and the next 
door to the dressing-room, and after that 
the next one, to the swimming-poo] itself 
all were open. An’ more—-an’ more thar 
that.” Again, with a shudder, he stopped 

“You’re going to tell us, aren’t you,” 
asked the Doctor quietly, “that in the 
meantime the body had been moved?” 


D HOPE jerked in her chair. In a 
. ied 


sense they all did. And Jimmy cr 


alone. 
he 


out: 

“It 'ad!—-I don’t know ’ow you knew 
but it’ad! I found ’er this second time as 
the papers describe it—lying on the rat 
tan couch, be’ind the plants. But she’d 
been ’anging in ‘er bathrobe, ‘ead down, 
over the outside of the pool. It was there 
that she’d been killed. An’ more”—-he 
stopped with a jerk—“Dr. Lanehan 
What was that?” 

They al! sat unmoving. At their ow: 
door some hand had knocked. 

“Why, it’s only Jacobs, I imagine 
said Laneham, “only Jacobs.” 

And it was his man Jacobs, knocking 
to call the Doctor to the telephone 

The message was from the night oper 
ator of the Electric Protectior Company 

“Dr. Henry Laneham?” he asked 

“Toa” 

“We promised to let you know if we re 
ceived any further alarms from the Fisher 
apartment. Well, we've had another fron 
there just now.” 

The Doctor came back and repeated the 
message to the others. 

This time the Judge himself fairly cried 
out: “Laney, in the name of heaven!” 

“Gentlemen, it’s the thing that mur 
dered her,” cried Jimmy, his lips white 
“It’s come again for the body, and it’ 
take it, too!” 

“No, no,” Laneham quieted him. “No, 
no, Jimmy. The body isn’t there: it was 
taken away after the inquest.” 

“Thank God,” said Willings. 

And ID. Hope merely moved her lips as 
if to try to moisten them. 

“But we must go over there,” said the 
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“I’m h’innocent, Judge your Lordship,” passionately repeated Jimmy. Warmed back to 
speech and confidence, the little butler seemed almost hysterically eager to tell his story. 


Doctor, “and find out for ourselves.” He 
looked at Willings first. “Will you come?” 

“Surely.” 

“And you, Bishop?” 

“No.” The Judge refused absolutely, 
though no one wonld really have taxed 
his stout person with any actual fear. 
“T’ve been in this thing too much for my 
office already. I'll stay here with D. Hope 
and Jimmy.” 

And the Doctor and Willings went 
alone. 


a UST inside the entrance to the Casa 
Grande stood the Electric Protection 
patrolman who had responded to the mur- 
der alarm itself. It was easy to see that 
he was very much excited. With him was 
the E. P. “diagram boss” whom every one 
had been seeking the night before. He in- 
troduced himself: 

“Grady, my name is, Doctor. They told 
me from the office to be expectin’ you. I 
don’t exactly know your line, but if 
you’re helpin’ that McGloyne outfit, God 
knows they need it. This is Carney”—he 
beckoned to the excited man in uniform. 
“An’ friend yegg anyways came near to 
gettin’ him!” 

“Came near to getting him?” 


“Sure. Didn’t the office tell you that? 
Hell, the knife’s stickin’ in the wainscot 
yet! But come on up an’ I'll show you!” 

But for a moment the Doctor kept him 
where he was. 

“Just a minute,” he said, “just a min- 
ute till I get this straight. Do you mean 
to tell me that, with all these policemen 
of McGloyne’s on duty in the halls, some 
one got into the apartment and sent an 
alarm from the safe to your office—and 
was still inside when your man arrived?” 

“Sure. That’s just what I’m tellin’ 
you.” 

“Sure!” echoed Patrolman Carney; 
“and the son-of-a-gun must ’a’ been work- 
in’ dark as well as quiet. But he heard 
my key all righty. For I'd just got that 
first inside door open to Mrs. Fisher’s 
rooms when—zim, whizz, zowie — it 
come!” 

“Friend yegg threw his stabber at him,” 
explained Mr. Grady. 

“He cert’inly did!” said Carney. “An’ 
the next minute I was losin’ my step an’ 
goin’ down them stairs backward. An’ 
them two McGloyne bulls, they takes me 
for the yegg, o’ course, an’ jumps on me. 
An’ by the time we can sort ourselves out 
again an’ get some lights turned on, why, 


o’ course yeggsy’s made his getaway!”’ 
“But come along,” said Grady, “and 
get it for yourselves.” 


N the outer halls of that Fisher floor 

there were now half a dozen of those 
McGloyne “bulls.” And their faces were 
the faces of men who feel that they have 
left themselves open to criticism: When 
Grady asked leave to take his friends in 
with him alone, they merely backed away 
and let him. And once more Laneham 
and Willings found themselves mounting 
that little stairway down which, in the 
murderous darkness of the evening be- 
fore, there had sounded that never-to-be- 
forgotten voice. 

“T’ll admit,” said Grady, “that I don’t 
just see how he made it. Two cops on the 
hall, one on the elevators, one on the doors. 
and the doors locked! You can excuse the 
poor boobs for swearin’ it ain’t human. 
Maybe not. But, if it ain’t, show me the 
ghost that carries a knife like that.” 

And, jerking his thumb toward the left, 
he turned on another light. 

“My Lord!” said the Doctor, and for a 
moment fell back. For, driven into that 
oaken wainscoting a good inch was one 
of those long, angular, pointed blades— 








greasy black of handle and heavy as a 
cleaver—that are used in Italian butcher 
shops. Carney stood up beside it, and it 
touched his Adam’s apple. 

“If it’d caught me square it would ’a’ 
gone right through,” he said. 

“No doubt of that,” said Grady. “An’ 
now, friends, just come inside. First I'll 
show you that long-lost little hidy-hole.” 
He threw on more lights ahead of him 
and went straight on through to Mrs. 
Fisher’s little library. In the chimney- 
breast, on the right side of the fireplace, 
there had been set into the brick a small 
brass-and-silver “shield” of Bikri work. 
Grady put his thumb against its lower 
edge. What they, or any one, would have 
taken for a solid inset, was simply a 
hinged and hanging mask. Within it was 


a steel door-—now with its lock broken. 
And inside of that again was a steel 
“combination door” and the little safe 


itself. 

Grady looked at them, and spun the 
clicking gears back and forward pleasant- 
ly. 

“And you can be absolutely certain,” 
Laneham asked, “that your alarm to-night 
was genuine?” 

“Well, if the wind did it, it had to lift 
both these covers an’ make a battery con- 
tact! In fact, I take it that friend yegg 
wasn’t just ready with his soup or his 


*an-opener, or to-night he’d sure have 
made his blow.” 
“But, of course,” said Willings, “the 


pearls aren’t in there now?” 

Mr. Grady laughed. 

“Why, followin’ a personal request to 
the press—from some one present, I un- 
derstand, the newspapers say we haven't 
even learned yet where this little hidy- 
hole is hidden. You might say”—he grin- 
ned—“that nobody knows, except friend 
yegg himself! But there was somethin’ 
in there, fast enough, two nights ago. 
An’ they say tear drops like them are 
worth their six an’ thou’ apiece. 
Well, proof enough of the value the yegg 
puts on ’em, ain’t it, that he’d chance 
comin’ back a second time, even after it 
had cost him a murder to make a flivver 
the first?” He snapped the Bikri shield 
back into place again. 


“An’ now let me 





seven 


show you somethin’ 


else. Some one has been callin’ this a 
ghost job from the start. A ghost job! 
Say, stand a minute where you are 
What do you see? Doors everywhere 


Get-aways enough for a 
town! An’ when you 
halis—well,”—suddenly he 
the lights at once, 


self!” 


[* was indeed, that it 

wholly unnerving. If the dark 
was not complete. it was worse: it was a 
darkness filled glidingly with spectres. 

And, in part simply to break the sil 
ence: ‘Mr. Grady,” said Willings, 
“there’s at least one person besides your 
friend yegg who knows about this — 
safe.” 

“An’ who?” 

“The man who put it in.” 

“What? Tut, tut, tut. That for you. 
Even if he was around, you might as well 
look slantways at the Chief himself. Ain’t 





lin’ in China 
that dark 
turned off al] 


“just get it for your- 


add to 


so sudden. was 





wall 
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that right, Carney? Not old Throaty!” 

“Old Throaty?” 

“Oh, that’s the 
him, from his voice. You’d say he fetched 
it from the bottom of a well. Regular 
Hamlet’s-father stuff. Once you heard 
you’d remember it for life.” 

Grady still kept them in 
darkness. 


name we used to give 


that haunte 





too. off his own 


somehow, he got sore 0) 
He began to feel his way back to the 


fireplace. 


“And your man Throaty,” asked Lane 
ham—‘where is he now?” 
“Where is he now? Well, say, I guess I 


ain’t made myself just clear. The old 
geezer croaked in Bellevue 


ago. 





CHAPTER VIII 
\ NEW BEGINNING AND THE WRITING ON 
MADDALINA’S WALL 


66 7 ELL?” 
W “Well, to say the least, it doesn’t 


seem to be getting a great deal simpler.” 

Willings said that. But neither had 
spoken till they were almost back at 590 
There they told the others. 

As if from sheer spinal coldness, the 
Judge got to his feet and threw more 
wood upon the fire. 

“Tt’s—it’s all just uncanny horror,” 
shivered D. Hope. “All just one mixed- 
up blur of it!” 


Jimmy had gone a grim-grey agai 
“You'll never get to the bottom of it 
gentlemen—never in this world!” 

“And the question is, Laneham,” said 


the Judge, “what do you now propose to 
do?” 

“T propose to go ahead exactly as be- 
fore.’ 

“What?” 

“Tf the man Throaty is d 
If from the beginning 
that has seemed to be 
natural, I am going to leave it to 
self so. Ih 
that 
it Wl 





there h:; 
much more thar 
prove 1 
the meantime, there is enougt 
is purely and simply criminal. 
ll be sufficient for the present if we 
try to deal with that 

“Oh, naturally! 


If one could find any 
thing to take hold of, or anything to bass 


a theory on. 





ave found something to take hold of 
I have my theory—at any rate, ir 
part.” 

sishop now walking the room rounded 
to a halt. 

“And is it anything that you can share 
with us?” 

“No, Bishy, not till later. You must al 
low me my reservations for the present.” 
Laneham spoke in a sort of seif-defence. 
know, I went into this as a 
and a psychoanalyst. I car 


“As you 


psychologist 


only follow the methods and principles of 


my profession most applicable to crin 
inal work. But to any one else they 
would in many ways be absolutely mis 
leading.” 

“For example?” Bishop pressed him. 
“Yes, I’ll give you an example, though 
, a distant one. Take this: After 


only 


every crime, we say, there will enter in 
the ‘law of dispersal.’ The crime is a kind 
of exploding bomb. It scatters the inno 
cent with the guilty. All people want is to 
vet away from it. And we reason that the 
g ity may try to get away under cover 
ne innocent. Well, up at the 





Casa 
de.—and in the Casa Reale next door 
too,—tenants are already giving notice 
the Van Ziles, Glasbury the playwrigh 





Colonel Hackett, and others. And, unde? 
the ‘law of dispersal,’ theoretically I must 
1 ; 1 > } : é 
keep my eyes on them. But have I any 
varthly right to give it out, even to yé 
that I’n g so?’ 

“Oh, no, no, no. But y what 
about that m-u-n-d, mun¢ 

“Just thi If I can fi magazil 
or whatever it was, that word o1 





the back of it, 


criminal part of our mystery would come 


very near to being solved.” 
And then he turned to Jimmy 
“Jimmy. for the time being, we're gv 
ing to keep you here. But it’s late now 
to-night.” He rang for Jacobs. “Ar 


I’m going to put you away till morning.” 
ACOBS came. received his charge, and 
a the Doctor followed them to the lan 
ing. Then he came back to the others 
“Listen,” he said. “I think I’ve talked 
too much as it is. And I hope, after to 
night, it’ll be mainly action. But let me 
this now. I’ve made no pretence 
any sort of superhuman methods, but 
such as I’m using are beginning already 
to work out—a little. We went after 
Jimmy, and we got him. I had reasons 
for believing that somebody or something 
whoever or whatever was in the apart 
ment the afternoon of the murder; call it 
Grady’s ‘friend yegg,’ if you like—or cal 
it old Throaty—would come back agair 
we let him believe that his treasure was 
still there. And to-night he did come back 
If we feel that we've a problem that ir 
may be insoluble, the mo 
why we should | ? 








say 


ways 














it step by step. And for n o-day | 
meant just this: A first step has elit 
inated Jimmy as a suspect. But so m 
the more does his story convince us t} 
Ir next step may come through the n 
Little doubt of that,” said the Judg 
vi ve can find the girl.” 

I tk K we ¢ I tt I’ve alread, 
ee! bie to make the ir il move. O} 
no ; = ot g r ro into it to 

It’s a ate or S t ‘ 
Jim ( ‘ break ind 1’) 
+; \ oO then.’ 
B UT neither mn he Jud 
was at the st-table Whe 
Willings and D. Hope came down, they 


found that. i: spite of a the Doctor’ 
with McMas 
called from his bed to a: 


irgency case at his Wardsdale sanat 


professional arrangements 
ter, he had beer 


rium And he had had time only 
eave them a scribble 1 note It read 
! to g ) ‘ 

‘2 M i sr , } 

. ) J g Bishop w 1 

t t r i I e then 

h vw tl ug y 
i writing 
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A Lawyer Commanding an Army 


RIGA- 
DIER 
Gene- 

ral William 
Alexander Logie, General 
Officer Commanding the 
Military District 
anada is a lawyer. 
Yet he is raising, commanding, fitting ando 
thousand men—a 
than to Water 

loo. He is a product of the spirit of the 
moment. That same spirit supplies the 
reason why one may find a millionaire as 


Second 


in ( 


governing thirty seve! 


larger army sritain sent 


a-private in a Canadian regiment, a coun- 
trv store keepe r commanding a division at 
the Front, a poet, famous across Canada, 
Army Services , and par- 
son and convict side by side in the trenches 
Though this is Canada’s first 
national war—-for Canada did not de- 
clare war on the Boers; all she did was to 
allow British troops to be recruited here 

it has been monumental enough to make 
throw 
down tools, and pens, and sales grips, and 
working and what not, to stand 
behind Canada and the Empire. 


driving at 


wagor 


of France. 


1< 





over a quarter of a million men 


aprons, 


General Logie is of that company. Two 
years ago he wore a gown and carried a 
To-day he wears the badge of a 
brigadier general and at his hand is a 
sword. He has left the court-room for the 
camp. He command ranks of 
arguments, now he com 
thirty-seven thousand men. 


brief. 


used to 
series of reasons; 
mands 

William Alexander Logie was born at 
Hamilton, fifty years ago, almost to the 
day as I write this. He was the son of 
His Honor, Alexander Logie, Judge of the 


County Court of Wentworth, Ont. 
Queen's University was his alma mater. 
He took his Arts degree, and was Prince 
of Wa! prizeman. Later he got his 





M.A.. and later again, his L.L.B. He 
adopted the law as his profession. He was 
called to the Ontario Bar in 1890, keeping 
» record of distinction he had begur 
He has practised it 


Hamilton for sixteen years. 


by securing Honors. 


At seventeen, he was a private in the 
14th Princess of Wales Own Rifles, Kings- 
to! Showing an interest in and a capa- 
city for his work, he was made a non-com- 
his return home he 
13th, Hamilton. When in com 
company in that regiment he 
asked to in the organization, 
and to take command of, the 91st High- 
landers. Five years as Lieutenant-Colone] 
commanding usually the military 
career of most Canadians. They feel they 
have then performed all the gratuitous 
service the country can expect of them. A 
few of them, and Gen. Logie 
of these, continue their work and studies 
in anticipation of emergencies such as the 
present. He went to Kingston and studied 
under the expert professors at the Royal 
Military College. It is what may be called 
a “Staff College.” The examination is not 
an easy one, and many of the few who try 
it fail. Logie passed and was thus fitted 
for a Brigade or for a higher command. 
In 1909 he retired from the command 


missioned officer. On 
joined the 


mand of a 





was 


e! ds 


very S one 


A Sketch of Brigadier-General Logie 
By HUGH 


. 


the 91st and was gazet 

ted a colonel on the first of 
May, 1911. At this time he 
was commanding officer of 
the 15th Infantry Brigade, 
Western Ontario. His com- 
mand expired, and he or- 
ganized the 13th Brigade 
Canadian Field Artillery, 
Howitzer. He was in the 
position of its commanding 
officer when war broke out. 
While he has not seen ac- 
tive service, this lawyer, 
when the time came, was 
marked out as a competent 
man for a big job. As 
G. O. C. the Second Mili- 
tary District, the largest 
in Canada, a command 
he has held for over a year, 
he is the competent man, 
and he has the big job. It 
means, first, the raising 
within that district of the 
number of men the Gov- 
ernment wants. It means 
handling them while they 
are in that district. It 
means drilling and fitting 
them for the trenches. It 
means the turning into competent, effi- 
cient soldiers of as motley a crew as 
thirty-seven thousand men (and more to 
come) would naturally be. The G. O. C. 
is responsible for the well-being of the 
men, from the time they are in khaki til! 
they leave his district to entrain for At- 


A_ recent 


lantic ports. Their food, their quar- 
ters, their clothes, their goings out 
and comings in, their behaviour during 


the round of the clock, 
jurisdiction and That’s only one 
half of his job. The complementary half 
is that of making all this raw material in- 
to the finished article, which is an army 
of the size of an army corps, with all the 
departments, infantry, artillery, Army 
Service, medical, ordnance, pay, working 
in unison. Wellington had less than 24,000 
men at Waterloo, but here we have a civil- 
ian commanding and training a vastly 
more complicated organization of 37,000. 
Like Wellington, he, too, has his troubles 
with the politicians, local and national, 
who want to use him to hold and get votes 
for themselves. 

How does he. do it? His method, posi- 
tion and attitude remind one of nothing 
so much as that of the general manager 
of a department store. General Logie sits 
ag a wooden table in a hurriedly impro- 
vised room in the Administration Build- 
ing of the Canadian National Exhibition. 
The table has four bells, under the edge, 
at his hand. One is for his personal aide- 
de-camp, combination of orderly officer 
and secretary, who does everything from 


are all under his 
care. 
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snapshot or 


Brigadier-General Logie 


assisting the 
general 
to put on his 
tunic to mak- 
ing appointments and— 
more often—not making 
them. 

The other three repre 


sent the main and major 
branches, the G.O.C. be- 
ing the trunk. One calls 
the Assistant Adjutant 


General, commonly known 
as the A.A.G. He is chief, 
under the General, of a 
staff which looks after all 
administrative affairs of 
the district. He makes the 
laws. He sees that they are 
kept. He recommends an 
officer for promotion; he 
turns an officer out, sup- 
posing he hasn’t made 
good. In short, the admin- 
istration of the govern- 


ment of the district is in 
his hands. 

Another bell calls the 
General Staff Officer—in- 


itials: G. S. O.—in whose 
hands, under the General, 
are all matters pertaining 
to training of officers and 
men. Where they shall drill 
and when, who shall drill 
them, what kind of drill 
they shall have, when 
there shall be a sham fight, 
when a trek, when rifle 
practice—these and a thousand other de- 
tails comprised in the single word “train- 
ing,” are under the rule of the G. S. O. 
The last bell summons the Deputy 
Assistant Adjutant and Quartermaster 
General, abbreviated, luckily, to D.A.A. 
and Q.M.G., who must acquaint the Gen- 
eral upon all matters of equipment, cloth- 


ing, food, quarters and so on. 


HESE three bells ring an amazing 

number of times a day. They are 
the “communications” by which Head 
is in touch with the affairs of 
the army of thirty-seven thousand. The 
three men they represent must be able, at 
any moment, to inform the general upon 
any and every point to do with the nun 
ber of battalions, between thirty and 
forty, in his charge. If the G.O.C. wants 
to know the details in the case of Pte. 
Mlb toes arrested last night for drunken- 
the bell rings for the A.A.G., who 
comes and gives the information required. 
He has had it from the Provost Marshall, 
to whom, in turn, the Camp Police re- 
ported it. If the G.O.C. wants to know 
the menu of the —th Battalion, the bell 


quarters 


ness, 


goes for the D. A. A., and Q. M. G., 
who, from information which has 
come up, step by step to him, can 
tell the G.O.C. at once whether 
there is meat for the men’s sup- 
per or not, and if so, how often. If the 


G.O.C. wants to know the progress of the 
-—th Battallion at the rifle butts, the but- 
ton is pressed which brings the G.S.O., 
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who, from his staff has learned that the 
said -—th has so many hours a week at the 
butts. 


HE G.O.C. has an arduous time of it. 
Take a day in his life, and follow it 
through from start to finish. 

9 a.m.—G.0.C. at his desk, reading and 
answering mail.. 

10 a.m.—Conference with Headquart- 
ers Staff. The A.A.G., the G.S.O., and the 
D.A.A. and Q.M.G. attend the General to 
answer questions and discuss affairs of 
the district. 

“How many men has Y... 
his 1200?” asks the General. 

“Seven hundred and twenty-nine, 
sir,” says the A.A.G., or makes a 
note to supply the information right 
away. 

“Have the men of the —-th got 
their full equipment?” says the 
General. 

“Three-quarters of them, sir,” is 
the reply of the D.A.A. and Q.M.G. 
“The rest will get it within one 
week” 

“When is the next tactical field 
day?” This time the query is to the 
G.S.O. 

“Thursday, sir.” 

The General gets his aide to make 
a note of the appointment. It may 
be he wants to drop across the of- 
ficers who will be out, on that day, 
mapping out a campaign, imagining 
the presence of the soldiers, and 
thus conducting manoeuvres 

11 a.m.—Inspection of the —th. 
The G.O.C., attended by the G.S.0., 
rides to inspection. 

12 a.m.—Appointment with 
Lieut.-Col. S...... of the —th. 

12.30 p.m.—Appointment with 
Mr. So-and-So, on some personal 
matter, say discussion of when the 
bars shall be out of bounds. 

Or it may be that at 12 o’clock 
the G.O.C. has to receive H.R.H. the 
Duke of Connaught, and be present 
at the Governor-General’s review of 
the —th and —th, soon to go over- 
seas. 


got towards 


Or again, there may be a military 
funeral, and the G.O.C. must be 
there. He is very punctilious in the 
discharge of a duty of this kind. 

1 p.m.—Lunch. 

2 p.m.—(and often before!) Casual 
inspection of the camp, so that he can 
see whether the men in the —th are com- 
fortably housed, that their food is good, 
that their quarters are clean. This in- 
formation could be secured from the D. 
A.A. and Q.M.G., but the General wants 
to pay a surprise visit. Woe betide the 
people responsible if things are not as 
they should be. 

The General turns to his aide. 

“Make a note that the quarters of B. 
Company are not tidy.” 

Or: “Remind me about better arrange- 
ments for the —th.” 

3 p.m.—More appointments. 

They may last till six or seven. Order- 
lies come in with drafts of letters to sign, 
with orders awaiting the G.O.C.’s signa- 
ture, with a request that the A.A.G. have 
a minute’s conference upon a certain 
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point. And the G.O.C. may be, and often 
is, on duty long after most of the men. 

Now and then, there is a sham fight 
or a field day to get in. The G.O.C. wants 
to be there. 


H IS days are very full, for while he 
has no regular and specified duties, 
he must be all things to all men. The 
simile of the head of a big department 
store, or the president of a great manu- 
facturing concern, crops up again. They 
have no definite tasks. All tasks are 
theirs. And like them, the G.O.C.’s work 
is never done. So many odd things may 
crop up. All questions of military law, 


ape 





Brigadier-General Logie consult- 
ing with one of his staff officers. 


for instance, go to him for their final 
judgment. He can commute the sentence 
passed by a court martial, though, by 
the by, he cannot increase it. Of course, 
nine-tenths of the undertaking is the 
A.A.G.’s, but the final say-so is the G.O 
C.’s. All decisions and steps taken by 
the military police must receive his ul- 
timate O. K. He is, indeed, a sort of 
final court of appeal. Thus, indirectly, 
he is accessible to every man in the ranks, 
in his district. 

But not directly. If an officer comes 
to complain about a certain matter, the 
General says: “Have you spoken to the 
RAAT” 

“No, sir.” 

“Then, see him!” 

Complaints must get to the G.O.C., if 
they are big and important enough, but 
they must come up, through all the chan- 
nels. Otherwise, of course, the G.O.C. 
would want a day of innumerable hours. 


HEN, too, he has the task of raising 

the number of men required by Ot 
tawa from his district. He authorizes 
battalions. If a certain county looks good 
for so many men, the G.O.C. writes the 
Minister of Militia, suggesting that a bat 
talion be recruited from there. Or, vice 
versa: if the Minister of Militia thinks 
that a certain district could drum up a 
battalion, he writes to the G.O.C. and 
asks his opinion. The G.O.C. agrees or 
demurs, and upon his judgment, nine 
times out of ten, the raising or not of 
the new battalion depends. He has re 
ports, every day, of how recruiting is 
going. The officers commanding 
each battalion must daily report its 
strength to headquarters. He is 
there to put the machinery in mo 
tion for getting those recruits 

\NE gets an idea of the manner 
( of man this lawyer-turned-sol 
dier is by talking to him, first, and 
then talking to others, about him, 
afterwards. I had occasion to see 
him recently. He was at Exhibi 
tion Can p. 

Through a maze of rooms, and 
guarded by half a dozen soldiers 
all the way from privates to a lieu 
tenant-colonel, was the office of the 
General Officer Commanding the 
Second Military District. I was ad 
mitted 
cognize General Logie in the man 
seated at the desk, minus tunic, 
with the sleeves of his khaki shirt 


rolled up, and a briar pipe betwee 


For a moment I did not re 


his teeth. He was hard at work up 
I looked round the 
room. That, and the workmanlike 
appearance of the occupant, the 
dodging up and down of so many 


on some papers. 


be-khakied individuals, the contin 
ual knocking at the door, and the 
“Yessir’s” and “Nosir’s,” the salut- 
ing here and saluting there, all 
brought one thing to my mind. It 
flashed across me that here was a 
replica of Headquarters, ‘Some 
where in France.” The atmosphere 
was there, one of hurry and bustle, 
and yet of solid, systematic, im- 
portant work. 

General Logie looks business. <A pair 
of keen, bright eyes, reveal the keen in- 
tellect behind, and are nevertheless kindly 
and human. He doesn’t say much. He is 
a determined sort of man: his chin, firm 
and a trifle pugnacious, tells you that. 
For the rest, he looks extraordinarily 
lithe and fit. But for the hair, grey and 
rather scant, you would not think him a 
man of fifty years. He has the quickness, 
the energy, the life, of a much younger 
man. 

He was discussing the personnel of the 
high commands of the Canadian army 
now on active service. 

“A mixed origin,” he said musingly, as 
he turned the leaves of the Militia List 


“A——— was a real estate man in a big 
way; B—— had a store out there in — 
C—— was a lawyer down in Montreal 


who had a whale of a practice. D- 
was a police magistrate. E——~ was a 
Continued on page 75 























The Mutiny of Sergeant 


RAY 


O the feminine mind B 

that sought to coddle y 

him, his history had be- 
gun in the orchard at St. 
Julien, where he had gathered within the 
limits of his burly person a motley collec- 
tion of fourteen shrapnel wounds, a bul- 
let in his side and a bayonet-poke in his 
tummy. Sergeant Draine, however, had 
kept his hard-headedness under all his 
bandaging; and was of the distinct im- 
pression that fifty perfectly good years of 
history had antedated Ypres. Hence, in 
the end of things, his mutiny. 

Draine’s father had delivered soap and 
flour and the like at the area doors of 
London's Draine’s 
mother had gone out charing. He him- 
self had emigrated to Canada and had 
had to do with coal; not as a magnate, but 
as one who took it about town in carts. 
Nevertheless, soldiering was in his blood. 
His mother’s brother had gone through 
the Indian Mutiny, and had come out of it 
so much the worse for wear that his later 
industries were limited to sitting in a 
padded chair and spinning yarns of more 
or less fabulous exploits for anybody he 
could get to listen. He was barred out 
from setting down these exploits as print- 
ed history only by the fact that he never 
had learned to write. 

Nevertheless, he did his bit by rousing 
the military instincts in his little nephew, 
who delighted to perch on the old man’s 
wooden apology for a knee, and hear all 
the old stories for the many-dozenth time. 
And, when Kruger began to need discip- 
line, Draine yielded to inheritance and to 
his uncle’s teaching. He left his coal carts 
and his adoring Molly, and started for 
South Africa, post haste, in deadly fear 
lest the need of his services be over be- 
fore he got there. Three years later, he 
came home again to Canada, wearing his 


barely-well-to-do; 


sergeant’s stripes outside his sleeve and 
the long white decoration of a Boer sniper 
hidden away within. 

It was a far ery from South Africa to 
Ypres. Molly had died, in the meantime, 
and Sergeant Draine’s mustache, when 
he washed the coal dust off it, showed 
grizzled streaks. None the less, he was 
the first man of his town to be at the re- 
cruiting office, when war broke on an 
astonished world. The recruiting office 
knew its man and seized upon him gladly; 
racially regardless of his plethora of nega- 
tives and his absence of any aitches what- 
soever, it promptly drafted him into the 


Black Watch. 


S ERGEANT DRAINE balked a little at 
J his kilts. Six feet two in his socks, he 
was more than a bit gnarly about the 
knees, by reason of his fifty years. 
“Faith, an’ what would my poor little 
old Molly say to see me in a petticut?” he 
lamented. “‘An’ one not more than ’alf a 
finger long at that? It’s not respectable 
to leave my knees all ’anging’ out o’ 
windy. It’s worse than bein’ a Francis- 
“an father, with ’is big toe pokin’ up to 
pass the time o’ day with the noon sun. 


ANNA CHAPIN 


Good Lord, Sir! It’s not for a servant of 
the King to begin argyin’; but can’t you 
give mea billet that includes clo’es enough 
to cover me? Apart from the modesty of 
it, there’s winter comin’ on, an’ belike my 
shins will be cold.” 

In the end, though, he bowed to the 
arguments of the recruiting officer. The 
Colonial Black Watch was in its infancy; 
it needed seasoned men to lead it; men 
who had been under fire. And, for prac- 
tical work with the men, the sergeant was 
by all odds more important than the col- 
onel. And Draine would get used to the 
kilts in no time. 

He took them sorrowfully, though. 

“Thanks be that my Molly’s safe in 
glory already,” he said piously, the first 
time he beheld himself in a full-length 
mirror, afterwards. “She’d kill ’erself 
with laughin’ at the sight of my knee- 
joints; an’ I’d ’ate to be the death of ’er, 
just as I’m makin’ ready to be off.” 


| Y April and Ypres, though, Sergeant 

Draine could swagger and swing his 
kilts with the best of them, although his 
vanity was a little lessened by the chap- 
ping of his unaccustomed knees. And 
then, at Ypres, he suddenly ceased to 
think about his kilts at all. Crumpled up 
in an untidy heap in the orchard close by 
the ruins of the retaken guns, he came to 
himself to discover that his only interest 
was in the gathering together of words to 
fling at the first-aid surgeon who was 
making tentative exploration of his 
wounds. It was not until he was packed 
into the motor ambulance, however, that 
he delivered himself of his ultimatum. It 
came pat: 

“Next time, so ’elp me,” he said thickly. 
“T’ll take ’ell straight. There’s small com- 
fert in procrastinatin’; and the _ pitch- 
fork’s the pitchfork, for all you tie the 
ted Cross round the ’andle. Me for the 
Devil unadorned! ’E’s quicker.” 

Sergeant Draine had good grit and a 
sense of humor. More than once in the 
days that followed, though, he felt his 
heart, the only sound part of him, by the 
way, go out in longing for his coal cart 
and its shaggy, clumsy Molly, 1ame-child 
of the wife he had loved; for his short 
black pipe and dubious tobacco; for his 
evening paper and his more than dubious 
beer. Not only was the road back to 
health a long and winding one; but its 
padaed softness made hard pulling. He 
was smothered by the unaccustomed com- 
forts, he hated the sticky sweetness of his 
invalid foods; but, most of all, his man’s 
soul shrieked in dumb rebellion at what 
he termed “the women’s patacakin’s.” 

“But this isn’t a patch on what you’re 
coming to, Draine,’”’ his captain said to 
him one day. “You'll get your fill of it, 
once you get home.” 

“Then I won’t go ’ome,” 
stoutly. 


Draine said 


Draine 


The Captain’s face softened. 
His own wounds were tempor- 
ary. He was a man of gener- 
ations; nevertheless, he had 
come to count enormously on the erstwhile 
coal-heaver whose broad humor and 
whose lurid profanity marked the heart 
of a child and the courage of a grown-up 
man. 

“T only wish you didn’t have to, Draine,” 
he said. 

The big man in the narrow bed shut 
his teeth for a minute. Then: 

“You mean?” he asked, through them. 

“I’m afraid it’s all up with your fight- 
ing any more.” 

The jaws shut once more. When they 
opened: 

“Oh, Lord! Then it’s mussed about by 
the pettin’ ’ands of women I’ll be, till I 
ean ’ide my ’ead in Molly’s skirts in 
glory. Me for the bayonet an’ the coal- 


rer) 


box, every time! 


T was a great many weeks later on that 

the Missanabie brought Draine and 
some scores of his damaged comrades up 
the great river, and landed them safe on 
their colonial shores. Draine, hobbling 
with his stout stick and peering anxiously 
with what remaining sight he had, was 
the first man down the gangway. The 
crossing had been long and very stormy, 
a man’s crossing. Draine would have en- 
joyed it to the uttermost, had not the re- 
turning daughter of a Western bishop 
marked him for her own. Not only was 
she as full of questions as the Westmin- 
ster Catechism; but she was an indomi- 
table sailor, immune from the agonies 
that go with winter seas. She had longed 
to do her bit as amateur nurse. That de- 
nied her by the rigid code of army dis- 
cipline, she had been taking out her zeal 
in “being just a little sister to the wound- 
ed man,” quite undaunted by the fact that 
the man, knocked out and aching, wished 
to use a sister chiefly as a verbal safety- 
valve. Draine had pleased her imagina- 
tion from the start; he was so big, so 
plenteously bestrewn with wounds, so 
warlike in the way he used his knife and 
fork. She spent long hours in prodding 
into that part of his past history which 
had begun a year ago last August; and 
she offered him her arm when he wished 
to walk the rolling deck. 

Side by side, as they came up the river, 
Draine and the bishop’s daughter watched 
the lights of the north shore. She talked 
to him of hope, of patient courage; and 
indicated that she hoped that they might 
meet again. 

“Not on your life!” Draine whispered 
to himself, sotto voce, the while he syuared 
himself to the good-night salute. 


” 


wee did they. She was still hurriedly 
' wrestling with her front hair when 
Draine, after peering anxiously over one 
shoulder, then the other, went hobbling 
down the gangway, as if Auld Hornie 
himself were after him. By the time the 
Bishop’s daughter, casually clothed and 
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not groomed at all, appeared on deck to ‘Owever, if I must, I must; an’ 1 suppose then she taughed e Asie - i Page 
look for her hero, that hero, saf I n give ‘em It’s t / ¢ How you optagena te Rea enneg 
into a motor ambulance, i Brother, a mar reeling! —_— - ee 
rushed away to the detention hospital t« And giv lid, next da 1% ee eee 
await tl otting of official red tape that a gra singsong dic ag ae “ie 
should lead to his discharge. not end it : Her voice was too cajoling. It turne 
Escaping Se 1? Draine Was unning pol 4.8 J . : ‘ ¢ I 
straight into Charybdis. From the hour LTHOUGH it was a longish distance et ae ee ee ee ae 
of his entering the detention nosnital. the A ‘1 the motor. it was still r tha ) ( Ss, and my - her - e tron 
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assumed a new and virul when he hobbled across the threshold I hs 
all, there was some logi It, < None the ess, they were already eating : 3 ‘ 
pathos. The little city was full of people With the tail of his better eye, ne as- = ones _— = — 5 . - 
—men, some of 1 and as Drave as sured himself that the provisions were to = cent was forbiad ng- Phe Saar em 
Draine himself—who had been denied by ¢asyal to be anything but an appetiser augh came again, and, with It, a gesture 
circumstance to go out and fight in their for the real feast to come. Then he turned hat ed his attent oe to the = nagiods 
country’s hour of need. his attention to his hostess, only to f rignt t in blouse between the ov 
then, that nothing in thei: that a was pay eres stranger. No am ‘orted fronts of her silk coat 
too good for the men who of mal age cou d lange any if I Ss 0 “Ar . Pp at nis ; 
and fought to their own friends into this stately dame in g honour!” she rebuked him Beside , 
wonder that some hysteria should mingle ilk and chiffon, whose inherent i- can wear the kilts, and not be 
in the giving? They meant well, did those yess sought to veil itself behi: - atl! t 
welcoming citizens; it was the fault of cir- ¢ y et f welcome. But Draine was obdurate. Also log 
umstance that now and then the gift rin’ shop!” Draine to You ght as well s on 
went quite awry. as he jost all contr« rink Irist WhiskKe\ ard no tall ‘ 
“For the love of Mike, will you look at the cushiony depths « brogue, e retorte with one 
that!” Draine said, two hours after the his chair. “It’s got a little thicker gildin’ ha erist ts of repartee 
examining surgeon had told him tl on the label; but it’s the same old stuff w: He white gioves patt vtogett 
discharge, though sure, would got in the ‘ospital ” Then, aloud and soit approva pee : 
of some days’ delay. very gallantly. “Same to you, ma’am. “You've scored. . Tell me, will you 
Three lumps, please, unless you could put to dinner at mj house, one gt - 
IS companion craned his neck your smile soakin’ in I like mine week. 
That was a crested envelope. sweet.” And then once more h spoke te Draine hesitated, seeking tl ers 
was a card, likewise crested, and his inner man. “Don’t vou worry, Molly of is mind for polite negatives 
the sprawl ng hand so dear darlin’. You and vour memory will be “Of yurse, VO ll come. SI ‘ 
society. It invited Sergeant Draine to the onlv for me. But when they Thursday? I'll send the car for you at 
tea, the next afternoon. It suggested start to feed us, it’s the only decent thing sever After, we'll just sit around the 
that he should come early, as early as todoto pay ’em back in their own coin.” fire and let you tell us things. It’s su 
half-past four; and it added that his Sandwiches came with the tea. flimsy a treat to listen to yme one wh 
hostess would send her mctor down fo1 little affairs that slithered betweer knows.” And, with a final swish 
him and for certain of her other guests Draine’s teeth and lost themselves in the linings, she was gone. 
And it took his acceptance quite for hollows of his cheeks whence they had to It was much, much after that, afte 
granted. be retrieved by an agile, supple tongue. /t’s all up with Little Brother had bee 
“Who’s your friend?” the comrade And cakes followed, cakes no larger tha vociferously applauded, that Sergea 
asked. Draine’s thumbnail, cakes gaudy of icing Draine found himself sitting alone wit 
“Search me!” and containing unexpected nubbins of his hostess before a dying fire. She wa 
“She’s got your name all right. You nuts that set him strangling in unguarded wearily manufacturing sprightly nve 
must know her.” moments. However, he still was optim- sation, for Draine had suddenly gone 
“She’s likely married, since I went istic. This was no meal to justify a writ- dumb. His mind was swiftly calling the 
away,” Draine said. “Not that it matters, ten invitation with a rooster on the enve- roll of all the possible misadventures t 
when it’s a case of eatin’. If she’s come lope, and a motor sent to fetch one. He could have overtaken the cook 
up to an autymobill an’ a rooster on her would sit tight and wait for better things “You're waiting for your ‘usband, | 
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writin’ paper, she’s sure to feed us ’igh. to come ” he hinted desperately at 


suppose, lé 1 ea desperately a leng 
Waffles, for a gues and a bit of boiled And he did sit tight, although the His hostess flinched. Then she rallie 





‘am, with a layer-cake to top off with.” jlights were grilling, the heat stifled him, “My husband has been dead, for severa 
He smacked his lips zestfully. and the boredom increased as his hostess years.” she to d Draine gently 
His comrade nudged him in the un-_ brought up one pretty, swishy lady after ' “Same ’ere. I've a wife in glory, m) 
damaged portion of his ribs. another to lay her posy of flattering adjec- self.” he answered. with sudds vray ity 
“You old ziboleth!” he told him. “To tives upon his bare brown knees. The The: tl , 


inen, witn renewed hope, he tried a Se 
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listen to you, I’d say you had been livin’ process made Draine once more acutely hint. ‘Maybe they’re sittin’ down t 


at the Ritz. conscious of his petticoats. He tweaked their angel cake together. at this ve 
Sergeant Draine shook his head. savagely at their inadequate folds, as if minute, while we're waitin’.” he suggeste 
“Better’n that,” he answered loyally. beseeching them to perform the proper Light dawned upon his hostess. 


“My Molly, now in glor 1 


rs aw lerfn]l 7 + , " Th + rut 
was a wonderful functions of a steamer rug. The actior lering the serious nature of the conver- 


Sie yg 
sation, her laugh struck Draine as frivé 


} 1] 


V. 
good cook. Praise God, I knew it in ’er caught the attention of the swishy lady 
j ous. Then she rang the bell. 


lifetime, an’ often told ’er so. I didn’t of the moment. 
need to ’ave my insides tanned out with “It must seem very good to you to hear 
army rations, to make me realize my luck. the old songs again,” she said. servant. “Sergeant Draine must be a: 
The saints in glory should be ‘ivin’ ’igh, “Yes, ma’am,” Draine assented, with hungry as I am.” she added, with rare 
these days, with ’er to cook for ’em.” another tweak at his abbreviated raiment. tact. _ 

His friend balked at the growing pos- And then his own answer struck him as 
sibility of emotion. He dragged the talk Jacking in enthusiasm. “What songs 


‘Serve dinner at once,’ she bade he 


However, Sergeant Draine had a wor 


‘ 


! for himself. 
back to practical detail. would those be, ma’am?” he asked polite- “Oh, I wouldn’t go so far as to say that 
There i be singin eater, he informed ly. . ma’am,” he assured her valiantly. “Ar 
Draine. “Jones of the 24th was tellin She smiled down at him archly, as she don’t ‘urry up things on my account. Ove1 
me. He’s been asked often, and they al- marked the lilt of the piano with a smooth in the trench: Ss. It was often a good bit 
ways end up with a merry singsong. white-kid finger. worse than this. an’ I’ve got quite used 
Draine cleared his throat self-con- “Gin ‘a-body’ to tellin’ my stummuck to ‘ang on a littl 
. “ . , 9 1. ’ 1 \ ~ “ag a ; 
sciously. Meet ‘a-body- longer. That’s the best of soldierin’; it 
“I’d thought my singin’ days was over. she sang, with exaggerated rhythm. And 


to say 
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Immigration After the War 


Some Guesses 





HE most vital question 
that occupies the mind 


By 


of the Canadian busi- 
ness man to-day is the prob- 
able course of events in business matters 


after the war. Linked up with this 
broader question is the probability, or im- 
probability, of immigration to Canada 
following the cessation of hostilities. In 
fact, this question is an integral part 
of the larger one; for, if the bruised and 
sorely stricken people of war-wracked 
Europe seek immediately for new homes 
in a new world, the effect o1 
conditions will be very marked. 
gration always carries a certain 
of prosperity in its wake. 
Accordingly giving much 
thought to this phase of the future and are 
ndulging in speculation as to the prob- 
effect of the war on immigration. 
Necessarily, much of what is being writ- 
said on the subject partakes of 
guesswork. 
one man’ 
another’s.” But is 1 
guess you rather have on_ the 
length of the war, Kitchener’s or your 
Whose guess would you prefer 
on Bethlehem Steel, Mr. Schwab's o1 
your broker’s? Whose would you rather 
have on the financial outlook, Sir Edmund 
Walker’s or your Who is most 
likely to guess right about immigration, 
the head of a great transportation com- 
pany, which millions of acres of 
land, and is vitally interested in immi- 
grants, or the man in the street? Neither 
guess may hit the bull’s eye, but there is 
a big difference between an inner ring 
and a complete miss. So let’s have no 
more nonsense about one man’s guess be- 
ing as good as another’s. Don’t forget 
that these big business men are profes- 
guessers. Most of us are mere 
amateurs. If we guess wrong about busi- 
ness prospects, we lose the chance to say 
“I told you so” and that’s all; but a big 


business 
Immi- 
share 


men are 
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able 


ten and 
the 


humph!” you say, 
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manufacturer who guesses wrong may be 
tied up with a huge unsalable stock and 
a heavy bank debt. 


N the first place consider some of the 
opinions which have been advanced 
on the subject of immigration: 

The men who built the C.P.R. guessed 
that Western Canada would be a great 
country and they guessed right. 

“After the over I believe that 
Canada will put into operation the big- 
national land settlement scheme in 
the history of the world.” That is Lord 
Shaughnessy’s guess, and, as the head 
f the Canadian Pacific Railway system, 


Ol 
he has a 


war is 


gest 


good many sources of informa- 
tion to help him in his guessing. 


Few institutions have greater need of 
expert guessing than the banks. They 


have to guess whether money will be 
cheap or dear, whether clients will pay or 
not, whether the public will want its 
money back in a hurry, and a thousand 
Here is the guess 
immigration. Sit 
Edmund Walker expects the discharged 
soldiers of the Allies to follow their Can- 
adian comrades to the land of opportun- 
ity with many others who wish to for- 
get the horrors of Europe. “Should we 
not,” he asks, “despite the overwork inci- 


and one other things. 


of a great banker on 


dental to the war, be preparing for a 
great settlement on the land?” 

Some prominent Americans have given 
us their guesses. For example, the editor 
of a Wall Street journal, a distinguished 
financier that means among other 
things a first-class guesser—tell!s us that, 
in rapid growth after the war, Canada 
will divide the honors with Russia. In 
England, too, some of the very best guess- 
ers expect a great emigration after the 


and 


Fac 


war from which Cunada will 
profit. Lord Curzon recently 
gave it as his opinion that a 
large proportion of returned 
soldiers would want to settle on the land, 
and hoped they might be induced to re- 
main within the Empire. 


HESE are some of the best guessers 

who have entered the competition up 
to date. But now for the heavy artillery. 
What about statistics? Don’t be alarmed. 
They can be administered painlessly. But 
if you are looking for guessers, the super- 
dreadnought guesser is the statistician. 
Give him a million people (he is never 
happy with less) and he will tell you how 
many of them will die of typhoid next 
year, how many will commit suicide, how 
many will contract matrimony, measles, 
or other minor afflictions. The insurance 
companies capture a man like this, put 
him in an armchair, give him ten thou- 
sand a year, and call him an actuary. 
For fortune-telling on a large scale, give 
me the statistician. Of course, you know 
the old slur: “There are lies; there are 
blankety-blank lies; and there are statis 
tics.” But the other man said that when 
the figures proved him wrong. Certainly 
a man can lie about figures. You preb- 
ably remember the figures of the man who 
sold you that lot ten miles out of some 
Western town. But you still believe in 
the multiplication table just the same. 
Statistics don’t lie, though, like dynamite, 


1 


they must be handled with care. 


HAPPEN to know one of these heavy- 

weight guessers called statisticians, so 
I went to him for some pointers on Can- 
adian immigration: This is what he 
said: 

“There are two distinct theories about 
Canadian immigration after the war: 
One, that it will be vastly greater than 
ever, the other that Europe will be so 
busy repairing damages that she will have 
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no surplus of labor for the New World. 
Which theory carries greater weight? 

The most fruitful method of criticism 
seems to be, first, to examine the sources 
and motives of Canadian immigration in 
the past, and next, to inquire what effect 
the war is likely to have on them. 

The sources of Canadian immigration 
are classified under three heads: 1, the 
British Isles, 2, the United States, 3, 
other countries. How will these various 
sources be affected by the war? 


MMIGRATION from _ the 

United States is affected by 
anything which shifts the 
economic equilibrium. Its 
origin is purely economic. It 
consists largely of the migra- 
tion of farmers from the nor- 
thern States to the prairie 
Provinces. The shrewd Amer- 
ican farmer of Minnesota or 
Michigan sells his farm for 
$80 an acre or more and buys 
just as good land across the 
border for $20 or less; or he 
may at once decide to become 
a Canadian citizen, and apply 
for a Government grant of 
160 acres for himself and as 
much more for each of his 
boys over eighteen. This sort 
of immigration has developed 
phenomenally in the last fif- 
een years, to the mutual ad- 
vantage of Canada and the 
immigrants. From 26,388 in 
1901-2, it increased to a maxi- 
mum of 139,009 in 1912-13. 

It has had its ups and 
downs; but the general tend- 
ency was steadily upward to 
the fiscal year ended March 
31st, 1918, when it reached its 
maximum (139,009.) To Car 
ada and to the Canadian 
Northwest in particular, 1913 
was a year of disappoint- 
ment and depression. A con- 
siderable falling-off in Amer 
ican immigration reflected the 
changed conditions. The fiz- 
ures for 1913-14 were 107,530, 
a decline of nearly twenty- 
three per cent. from the high- 
water mark. The figures for 
the next fiscal year (to March 
3ist, 1915) are particularly interesting, 
because they might be expected to reflect 
the influence of the war. They show a 
further drop to 59.779, less than half the 
maximum. But it would be a mistake to 
attribute all this decrease to the war. The 
partial failure of the Northwest crops in 
1914 and the active opposition to Can- 
adian propaganda in some Americar 
States account for a considerable decline. 
Perhaps even more important was the 
Canadian embargo on American stock, 
due to fear of the foot-and-mouth disease 
Intending settlers, finding that they could 
not bring in their stock, stayed at home. 
No doubt fears of conscription or war tax- 
ation have also helped to check this type 
of immigration. 

What effect is the close of the war 
likely to have on the movement? As the 
causes are economic, the answer must be 
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sought in economic conditions. Is the 
end of the war likely to bring any change 
to Canada which will nullify the advant 
age of cheap lands? There will certainly 
be a heavy war debt, but a country of 
great natural resources and increasing 
population may be expected to carry the 
burden with relative ease. One might 
point to the United States with its Civil 
War debt as a parallel. Even before 
the close of the American Civil War the 
flow of immigration from Europe had been 
resumed on a great scale. The figures are 
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in 1860—the year before the war—150. 
000; then a drop to 89,000 in 1861, and 
1862, to rise in 1863 

before the end of the war—to 175,000, and 
in 1864 to 193,000. The war lasted till 
1865. After the war the movement de 
veloped and only reached its climax 
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18/35. 


89,000 again in 


In this case at any raie the attractior 
of free land was more potent than fears 
of the aftermath of war. In the present 
instance, the bumper crop of 1915 tends 
to offset the influence of the war. and j 
will not be strange if the figures of Amer 
immigration begin to 
war is over. 


ican climb ageit 


even before the 
HE other important sources of immi- 
gration, British and European, are 
more directly affected by the war. Ir 
regard to all the belligerent countries. 
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certain psychological effects of war are 
expected to stimulate the migratory tend 
ency. Of the millions of veterans accus 
tomed by war to a rigorous outdoor lif. 
many are likely to settle on the land in 
preference to returning to offices or shops 
To many the war will mean a new begir 
Men have torn up by the 
roots, as it were, their former oc 
cupations. _ After the war, a new start, 
in Canada or elsewhere, wil! seem much 
Heavy 
super-taxes on nations already 
heavily taxed—painful asso 
ciations and fears of new 
wars are other influences like 
ly to impel emigration 
Europe. Many movements of 
this nature have followed 
modern wars. After the 
American Civil War large 
numbers of discharged sol- 
diers, instead of returning to 
their former callings, helped 
to settle the vacant lands i: 
the American West. This 
emigration, simply 
because, by a happy chance 
there were huge acres avail 
settlement without 
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less formidable than ever before. 
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that the improvement in the 
positior of labo wll keep 
prospective emigrants at home, that it 
may ever lead to a counter-emigration 


“Then 


from the New World to the Old 
| with a labor 


America may be confronted 


vacuum; then we may find difficulty in 
uuilding railroads, in manning our mi 
ind factories in harvesting the crop 
The war iy, and in my opinion w 
react upe \merica in this way.” S 
writes D lrederic C. Howe, Commi 


sioner of Immigration at the Port of New 
York (Americar 
Novembe 1915.) 
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its close. The dearth of capital may be 
equal to the dearth of labor. In any case 
it seems improbable that economic condi- 
tions will be more favorable in tax- 
ridden, war-spent Europe, than in a land 
untouched by the ravages, if not by the 
burdens, of war. Even were the economic 
handicaps equal, restless spirits would 
still furnish a percentage of immigrants. 
Life in the open, a fresh start, a new 
social environment, will prove to many, 
attractions stronger than good wages at 
home. 

An emigration of another sort is almost 
certain to follow the close of the war. 
Numbers of widows and orphans will 
probably be assisted to leave their home- 
land by friends or relatives already liv- 
ing abroad. A very large proportion of 
Russian immigration into the United 
States is said to be aided in that way. 
Charitabie organizations will bring for- 
ward plans for the emigration of widows 
and orphans, to relieve Europe of its sur- 
plus of women and to give the children a 
better chance than they could get at 
home. Already the Salvation Army is said 
to be planning to bring 5,000 widows and 
10,000 children from the United King- 
dom to Canada. Carefully selected im- 
migration of this sort may possibly be 
advisable, especially if it tends to supply 
the need for domestics or for farm labor 
Unrestricted, it might easily become a 
heavy burden. Fortunately, in Canada 
restrictions on assisted immigration are 
now in existence, and the Government of 
the day has ample powers, under the Act 
of 1910, to check any undesirable immi- 
gration. 


—" far it has been possible to consider 
\% the prospects of a migratory move- 
ment from all the belligerent countries 
without further analysis. Al! will be 
affected, though in different degrees. by 
the foregoing conditions. From the stand- 
point of Canada, however, a closer exam 
ination is necessary. While the migrat- 
ory motive may affect all the peoples at 
war, the attractions of Canada will be 
much weaker in some cases than in others. 
One might expect, for example, that im- 
migration into Canada from some of our 
present enemies would be partially check- 
ed for some years after the war, if not 
by law, at least by doubt on the part of 
the immigrants as to the character of 
their reception. How far will this affect 
Canada? 

Immigration statistics for the fiscal 
years 1913 and 1914 show that in these 
years a little over nine per cent. of our 
total immigration came from enemy 
countries. (In 1912-13, 37,462 in a total 
of 402,432; in 1913-14, 37,316 in a total 
of 384,878.) Of this influx, the German 
contribution seems least likely to be re- 
newed after the war. The struggle is 
bound to leave memories that rankhie. Al- 
ready protests have been raised in Can- 
ada against ,German immigration after 
the war. Nor is the German, if permit- 
ted to emigrate, likely to choose a part of 
the British Empire as a congenial home 
in the immediate future. Such German 
settlements as those in Brazil should 
prove more inviting. Further, German 
emigration before the war was slight: 
and, unless the war results in a radical 
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change in the German Government, an 
attempt to escape the war burdens of 
Germany by emigration on a large scale 
would ve prompt.} checked. The German 
source of supply, then, seems likely to be 
closed to Canada. The volume of German 
iramigration, however, was relatively 
small (4,998 in 1912-13; 5,603 ir 1915-14), 
not enough to change the general outlook. 


HE results of the war on immigration 

from Austria-Hungary are difficult 
to predict. The most striking develop- 
ment in American immigration in re- 
cent years has been the immense in- 
flux from Southern Europe, especially 
from Austria-Hungary, Russia and 
Italy. Before the war this stream had 
begun to flow towards Canada as well. 
In 1912-13 and 1913-14 Austria-Hungary 
gave us more than five times as man; 
immigrants as Germany. (26,729 in 
1912-13; 29,361 in 1913-14.) The great 
bulk of these immigrants are Ruthenians 
from Galicia and Bukowina. Slavs in 
race and language, they have not found 
in Austria-Hungary so kind a guardian 
that they are likely to cherish animosity 
towards her foes. They will not stay 
away from Canada on that score. Nor 
is the Austrian Government likely to suc- 
ceed in retaining them against their will; 
in the past, Austria has never displayed 
anything like the efficient paternalism of 
the German Government. Moreover, there 
is the possibility that the war may unite 
this Slav population to Russia. In that 
case, better treatment might keep some 
of these immigrants at home; while to 
Canada the change would give the ques- 
tion of Ruthenian immigration a new 
aspect. 

The other important element in immi- 
gration from Austria-Hungary consists 
of Austrian Poles. (4,462 in 1912-15; 
1,310 in 1913-14.) The political status of 
Poland is almost certain to be changed by 
the war. While an autonomous Poland 
would tend to keep the Poles in their 
native land, nevertheless the sufferings 
of war will drive many to migrate; and 
Poles are not likely to stay away from 
Canada because of her part in the war. 
Nor is Canadian feeling likely to exclude 
the Austrian Poles solely because they 
were once Austrian. Ruthenians and 
Poles account for about eighty per cent. 
of the immigration from Austria-Hun- 
gary. Magyars and German-Austrians 
will be more likely to avoid Canada, but 
they form a small fraction of the total. 


B ULGARIAN immigration into Canada 

was on the increase immediately be 
fore the war. In the early months of 
1914 the arrivals numbered roughly 4,000. 
If Canada had economic attractions for 
Bulgarians in 1914, the war is not likely 
to alter the relative economic conditions 
to her disadvantage. 

Turkish immigration could disappear 
without seriously affecting the total. It 
amounted to 1,119 in 1912-13, and to 625 
in 1913-14 (including Armenians.) 

Of the immigration from enemy coun- 
tries. then, Canada seems likely to lose 
the German element for a time. While 
before the war this was considered the 
cream of the immigration from these 
countries, its volume was not large. The 
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balance of this immigration is more like- 
ly to increase than to diminish-—unless 
through the action of Canada herself. 


MMIGRATION from our present allies 

had attained considerable proportions 
before the war. In the year of maximum 
immigration, 1912-13, out of a total of 
102,432, the immigrants from Allied coun- 
tries numbered 54,186, over 13 per cent. 
Of this total Russia and Italy supplied 
48,000, eight-ninths of the whole. Wil! 
this supply be renewed after the war? 

Much of the Russian immigration was 
supplied by subject nationalities, Poles, 
Finns and Jews. In the years preceding 
the war there had been a remarkable 
development of Jewish immigration from 
Russia (from 1,444 in 1908-09 to 9,622 in 
1913-14.) 

Russian Poles were likewise arriving 
in increasing numbers. Hope of improved 
political conditions after the war has 
been held out to these subject peoples; 
but it would require a wonderful change 
in the outlook at home to compensate for 
the misery of the war, and to check the 
impulse to leave Europe behind for ever. 
The lot of Russian Poland is comparable 
in wretchedness only to that of Belgium 
and Serbia. Thousands of Poles and Jews 
will seek new homes after the war. Many 
of them will doubtless receive assistance 
from relatives in Canada. Accordingly 
one would expect this class of immigra- 
tion, if unrestricted, to increase rather 
than to diminish after the war. 

Ordinary Russian immigration into 
Canada has also developed rapidly in re- 
cent years (from 3,547 in 1908-09 to 24,- 
185 in 1913-14.) It is conceivable that 
the opening of new opportunities at home 
may check this stream. Unquestionably 
Russia itself has huge vacant areas and 
great possibilities paralleled in the 
northern hemisphere only by Canada. If 
the war should mean Russia’s awakening, 
improved political and economic condi- 
tions may keep many of these Russian 
peasants within the limits of Russia. 
Otherwise, Russian immigration promises 
before many years to tax the assimilative 
capacity of Canada. 

Italian immigration shows the same 
tendency to increase. The number of 
Italian arrivals grew from 4,228 in 1908-9 
to 24,722 in 1913-14. Part of this influx 
is balanced by a counter-emigration, diffi- 
cult to estimate. Many Italians work 
here a few years and then return with a 
modest competence to Italy. Moreover, 
for Italian emigrants the Latin settle- 
ments in Argentina and Brazil offer 
strong rival attractions. This current of 
immigration, then, may prove less im- 
portant than the figures suggest. 


cy our other allies, both the French 
and the Belgians would make desir- 
able settlers; but the figures show no 
great tendency on the part of either 
people to enter Canada. (1912-13, French 
arrivals, 2,755; Belgian, 1,826.) 
immigration, which once 
threatened to become a problem, has been 
for some years regulated strictly by the 
Japanese Government. It is now negli- 
gible in quantity. Nor does Serbian im- 
migration seem likely to become a factor 
Continued on page 82 
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CHAPTER XX.—Continued 


WO days later the task was com- 

pleted. To Allan there came only 

a grim sort of satisfaction. He 
had won, won a hard fight against the 
wilderness and against the efforts of a 
powerful organization. 

But he was losing one victory where he 
had gained another. In that last month 
Hertha had never been absent from his 
thoughts. He caught glimpses of her fur- 
clad figure in the forest. She sat across 
the table in his tent while he was busy 
with maps and notes. The yellow candle- 
light was the golden head that looked out 
from the circle of black fox fur. 

And, though he remembered her as he 
had known her in those storm-bound days 
in her cabin, as he had last seen her that 
Christmas day in camp, the knowledge 
of what she had done, of how she had 
aided Hardisty, never left him. Because 
he did not want to believe, because his 
heart would not accept what he knew to 
be true, his mind was always active in 
seeking some alleviating reason for her 
course. 

But there were never more than two 
explanations. Either she was Hardisty’s 
willing, open-eyed confederate, or she was 
his unsuspecting dupe. Either she had 
coolly planned to deceive him, had cleverly 
fooled him in those days in her cabin and 
on Christmas, or, through her love for 
the red people of the north, she had be- 
come a useful tool of the scheming agent 
of the National. 

One explanation brought mystery, the 
other compassion. If the first were true, 
his case was hopeless. If the second so- 
lution were correct there was a chance, 
through the unmasking of the mission- 
ary. But in either case there was the 
possibility, the probability, that Hardisty 
had won a prior place. He was clever, 
plausible, had seen much more of her. 
With a girl who had known so little of 
men, he would win easily. 

Yet, despite the depression, Allan could 
not entirely escape the elation of the 
moment. The romance of work, of ac- 
complishment, is too great to be smoth- 
ered absolutely by anything. Honors may 
be hollow, empty, mocking, but what a 
man has achieved with his head and his 
hands, what has been won by skill and 
force, through the loyalty and the affec- 
tion of co-workers, brings its glow of sat- 
isfaction. When a man surmounts an ob- 
stacle he never again sinks to the former 
levei. No matter what disaster follows, 
the supremacy of one moment remains. 


ND so Allan smiled when he gath- 
ered his notes and maps together 
that last night ir: camp. It was not the 
happy, irrepressible smile of the youth 
who had left Sabawe several months be- 
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fore, the happy grin of the boy who had 
won a hard race. It was 
relaxation of features t 
stiff with responsibility. 

He and Hughey, with the best dogs in 
the outfit, were to start south early the 
next morning. Nearly a month remained 
before he was to file the results of the sur- 
vey in Ottawa, but three hundred and 
fifty miles lay between him and the rail- 
road, and storms might cause a delay that 
would ruin everything he had gained. The 
crew was to follow more leisurely with 
the heavier equipment and would not 
reach the railroad until later. 

For a time Allan and Hughey made 
good progress. Alternately running and 
riding, they travelled six miles an hour 
while the light lasted. Then a storm came, 
filling the well-beaten trail, and there fol- 
lowed heart-breaking 
plodding on snowshoes ahead of the dogs. 
Fifty miles of the trail beaten down by a: 
Indian hunter came as a relief; and ther 
the snowshoes again. 

It was the middle of March when they 
their last camping spot 
Hertha’s trading post. The weary miles 
behind them had taken their toll, and 
both men were so tired at the end of the 
day’s work that scant preparations were 

made. 

“There’s no chance of Hardisty bother- 
ing us now, do you think, Hughey?” asked 
Allan as he spread his robe after a pipe 
beside the fire. 

“TI don’t know,” replied the woodsman. 
“He worked hard while he was on the 
job, and we’re getting near the Frost 
Girl’s where he hung out.” 

“Well, we'll sleep with one eye open,’ 
said Allan, and immediately he was doz- 
ing, the maps and notes under his head. 
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UT men who had worked as Al 
Hughey had worked cannot 

camp at night. They did not hear the low 
growl of the dogs. They did not hear the 
animals gulp hungrily at meat that was 
thrown to quiet them. They did not see a 
man steal into the camp site. Allan did 
not feel him slip the bundle from beneath 
his head. 

They did waken in the morning to find 
the maps and notes gone, while a fresh 
trail led to the south. 

To Allan the blow came with absolute 
finality. His remark to Hughey the night 
before had been only half serious. So 
bold a stroke as this he never had con- 
templated. 

Now, without maps and notes, the win 
ter’s work was futile. They could be 
duplicated, after a return to the slowly 
moving crew, but not in time to reach the 
railroad and get to Ottawa by April 
first. On top of the hard-won success 
complete failure had come; and Allan did 
not recover from the blow. 
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disheartened. 
was 


Hughey failed to be 


“He left a trail, whoever he and 


we can follow it,” he said. “If it’s Har 
listvy he can’t have more than a few 
hours’ start and we can catch him. Come 
on, lad. Get a shorter face on you and 
think of what you'll do when you catch 
up with him. The only thing to worry 
ibout that I can see is that he’ll burn the 
t I! vs. 

“They're too valuable to the Nationa 


people for him to do that unless we 
ner him,” replied Allan dully. “That sur 


vey is worth money, and he’ll hang on t 


the maps as long as he can.’ 


With a scanty breakfast they were o: 
their way southward. When daylight 
came they found that the trail had bee: 


freshly broken both ways, leaving a good 
path for the fugitive’s escape. 
“He's travelling 


fast,” 


commente 


‘ 


Hughey, “because he’s travelling light 
One of us has got to run.” 

Allan did not reply and after a moment 
Hughey spoke again. 

“Drop out, lad, and let me go it alone 
I can give them the whip and make three 


miles more an hour. You keep a-coming 
and I'll try to have the maps for you.” 
“You drop out ‘@ replied Allan harshly 


“I’m the one to catch him and I’m going 


to.” 

H E snapped the long whip ov the 
dogs’ backs and they changed fron 

their fast trot to a gallop. On, on, across 

small lakes, through thick spruce swamps 

yver low, brushy ridges, they sped, the 

whip snapping behind them every time 


they falter 


At last 


ed. 

they struck the river trail, 
place where Allan had gone through the 
ice. And, half an hour later, panting. 
weary from the long dash, they staggered 
up the bank to drop to the snow before the 


lor ‘al 


the 


g store. 

Hertha opened the door and, 
when she who had her 
lighted up with a quick, warm smile 
Allan it was the first 
thing in months of 
ship. The 
for the 
survey, suspicions, 


herself 
face 
To 
bright, pleasant 
loneliness and hard 
struck through and 
forgot Hardisty, the 
everything. He only 
knew that he was again in Hertha’s pre 


that he loved her. The 


saw come, 


glow of it 


instant he 


ence, thought 


flashed that he would sacrifice it all for 
her. Why not? He need only report 
that he had failed, that the opposition had 
been too strong. Civilization was fat 
away. He could remain here with he 
always. 

Allan was very tired. For months he 
had been under a physical and mental 
strain. The great victory he had wor 


small a thing that it took the heart out of 
him. Ambition 
had no obstacles. 


with such effort was now lost through so 


was gone. Temptatior 
It would be so easy for 
him to fail MacGregor and remain near 
Hertha. He even aided temptation. Mac 
Gregor had asked the impossible. Why 
should he kill himself for others? 

“Have you finished?” asked 
eagerly. 


Hertha 


He looked up with a flash of anger. She 
was mocking him. She knew the maps 
had been stolen. It was even probable 
that she had aided Hardisty. For all he 
knew, they might at that moment be 
hidden in the store behind her. 

“The survey’s finished, but there’s one 
piece of work to be done,” he answered 
savagely. 

Hertha only stared at him. 

“Is Hardisty here?” he demanded. 

“He left an hour ago for Sabawe.” 

Allan looked at the tired dogs. The 
other’s team was undoubtedly fresh, 
probably Hertha’s only splendid animals. 
He couldn’t catch him. 

“Why?” asked Hertha. 

“You ought to know!” Allan retorted 
with a laugh. “He stole the maps and 
notes last night. Now he’s bound for the 
outside with them and the survey’s 
failed. That ought to be good news for 


you.” 


ERTHA did not reply. Instead, be- 

fore Allan had finished speaking, she 
turned to the door and poured into it a 
swift volley of Ojibway. As she faced 
Allan again, Me-mi-je-is ran out and dis- 
appeared behind the store. 

“It is my fault!” she cried, running to 
Allan’s side. “But I tried so hard. I ex- 
pected this and I thought I could prevent 
it. When he came this morning I feared 
it and I tried to keep him here.” 

She looked away for a moment 
then turned suddenly, resolutely. 

“But it’s not too late, Allan! 
too late! You can catch him! 
are the best in the country. And you 
know Me-mi-je-is. Together you can 
catch him, and then Me-mi-je-is can take 
to the railroad.” 


and 


It’s not 
My dogs 


you on 

“But Hertha!” came the bewildered ex- 
clamation. “I thought—I thought 

“Never mind now. I know. It was 
hard, Allan, but it was the only way. I 
knew after you were here that time in 
the storm that I could never do anything 
to hinder you again. And Christmas day 
I saw it all. I saw what Hardisty was, 
how he had deceived me. I didn’t tell you 
then, because I wasn’t sure. 

“And I knew that I had been wrong, 
that I had done you a great injury. It 
was hard to admit it, even to myself, for 
all my life I have believed as my father 
had taught me. And, because I had been 
wrong, I wanted to make the wrong right, 
and I knew I could do that best by pre- 
tending that I was with him. Oh, I tried 
to prevent this. But he didn’t tell me, and 
this morning I couldn’t keep him.” 

\llan had drawn back to stare at the 
girl. Thoughts, understanding; — re- 
proaches, flashed into his mind so quickly 


he was dazed. Then, as the truth disen- 


tangled itself from the maze of doubts 
and fears and contradictory facts; the 
light flooded back into his face and a 


quick, glad ery burst from his lips. 

“It was you, then, who sent the Indians 
with the flour and the caribou! You knew 
what he was planning and you did that to 
save us. And, Hertha, I doubted you!” 

“Hush,” she whispered gently. “I knew 
you would but I knew I could help best 
that way.” 


ore ot. 


Her arms reached up and went around his neck. 


framed in the 


LLAN stared at her for an instant 

until full comprehension of the part 
the girl had played came to him. Then, 
with a quick step forward, a quick hungry 
motion of his arms, he was close to her, 
had drawn her to him. 


“Hertha! Hertha! Little girl! Little 
girl!” 
She did not resist. Her face, framed 


in the masses of golden hair, was close to 
his. Her arms reached up and _ went 
around his neck. Deep down in the blue 
eyes glowed the love flame that flares only 
once to the zenith. 

For a moment Allan crushed her to him. 
Then, still holding her closely, he bent 
and kissed the half-parted lips. 

Instantly she had forced herself free. 

“Not now, dearest,” she whispered, 
again swaying toward him. “When the 
work is finished.” 


masses of golden hair was close 





Her face 


to his. 


Her six great dogs dashed around the 
store and halted the carriole beside them. 

“Quick!” cried Hertha, bending over 
Allan’s toboggan. “Get your robe and 
your food. He has only an hour’s start, 
but it may be a long chase.” 

She ripped open the lashings and tossed 
Allan’s outfit into the carriole. She hand- 
ed him his rifle and, as she did so, the 
Frost Girl returned for an instant. 

“Use it first!” she whispered fiereely. 

The carriole was ready. Allan took a 
step toward it and then whirled and drew 
the girl to him again. She held up her 
face, slipped her arms about his neck. 

“You'll win,” she half sobbed. “You 
must win, for my sake.” 

The next instant he was in the carriole 
and, Me-mi-je-is running behind, the team 
was dashing down the bank to the river 
trail. The race was on. 








CHAPTER XXI 
THE 


HE motorcar may give greater 

speed, the aeroplane greater exalta- 
tion, but nothing equals the thrill of a 
toboggan drawn by trained dogs. Per- 
haps it is the romance of the dash through 
forests and across lakes behind the half- 
wild beasts. Perhaps it is the zest for the 
journey which possesses the animals and 
is wafted back to the driver through the 
waving husky fails. For of all beasts of 
burden, none equals the dog in his love 
for the harness. 

Hertha’s dogs were magnificent brutes, 
half wolf—big, rangy, eager, well-condi- 
tioned. After the first mad scramble of 
half a mile they settled into the lope 
which is tireless, endless. Mile after mile, 
hour after hour, such dogs can maintain 
the pace, and the distances they can 
cover in a day over a good trail are re- 
markable. 

To Allan, as he lay back in the carriole, 
his eiderdown robe wrapped about him, 
came the added exhilaration of his part- 
ing with Hertha. If it had been a gray 
world until then, the sun never shone 
more brightly than as they dashed out on 
to Lake Kabetogama, the scene of the 
first struggle. If the toil and worry of 
the winter, the longing and the heartache, 
had taxed body and spirit, those few 
minutes with Hertha at the door of her 
trading post had recharged him with the 
strength and hope necessary for the task 
before him. 

Hardisty, he knew, was no ordinarily 
unscrupulous character. His assumption 
of the role of missionary to hide his work, 
his quick grasp of the possibilities of 
Hertha’s love for the red people of her dis- 
trict, the boldness and cleverness of his 
theft of the entire crew, were indications 
that the National people had chosen wise- 
ly in selecting an agent to combat the 
survey. 

And now, 


FIGHT ON SNOWSHOES 


with the maps and notes in 
his possession, with the consummation of 
his work at hand, Allan knew that the 
man would not give up without a struggie. 
He would expect pursuit. would be ready 
for any emergency. Undoubtedly he had 
provided himself with good dogs, perhaps 
had arranged for a relay that his escape 
The man had 


winter to 


might be the more certain. 


q 


the 


this 


too wel! through 


pniannec 


permit chance of a slip in last mo- 


ment. 
B UT, though A:lan_ recognized the 
character of his enemy, though he 
knew the chances in Hardisty’s favor, he 
felt only confidence as the dogs swept on 
down the lake. Behind him ran the 
giant. cat-like Indian whose strength in 
battle he knew. Between his knees was 
his rifle, and within him was a hatred for 
this man that would give him added 
strength when the encounter came. 

That they would catch him he did not 
Hertha’s dogs were fresh, strong, 
willing. None in the north country could 
out-distance them. Me-mi-je-is seemed 
tireless, though he occasionally rode for a 
short distance but without perceptible 
slackening of the team’s pace. 

Nor would Hardisty expect pursuit by 


doubt. 
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such a team as Hertha’s. He would count 
on the winter-worn, hard-driven dogs of 
the survey. 

Nevertheless, the day wore on without a 
sight of him. Both Allan and the Indian 
had kept a sharp lookout for signs of his 
leaving the trail but, so far, there was 
every evidence that he had not stopped or 
turned aside. 

Then, late in the afternoon, as they 
topped a low ridge and dashed down to 
the lake beneath, they saw the fugitive 
team far out on the ice, appearing only 
as a fine dark line against the snow. Al- 
lan turned to look at his driver, and the 
Indian smiled back. 

“To-night,” he said. 

3efore they had crossed the lake o1 
which they had seen the fugitive, dark- 
ness came. It was now the time to over- 
take and surprise him. If they did, there 
was hope. If they found only a 
team, entangled in its harness, he 
escaped and would destroy the maps. 
survey would be a failure. 

Into the forest at the end of the lake 
they dashed, Allan, his rifle ready, peered 
ahead the darkness. Me-mi-je-is 
crouching behind, the acute senses of the 
Indian alert, sniffed as though he might 
smell the foe. 

And it was thus that the blow fell. 
First a rifle shot from straight ahead. 
Then the yelp of a dog and the team came 
to a quick, dragging stop, the dog behind 
the leader dead in his traces. 

There was another shot and Allan saw 
fire spit from the rifle barrel. His ow: 
weapon barked once, twice, several times; 
and then he threw off the robe and 
scrambled to his feet. Me-mi-je-is had al- 
ready disappeared. 


dog 
had 


The 


into 


LLAN picked up his snowshoes and 

sprang to one side of the trail. He 
believed the Indian had deserted him 
under .fire, but he thought only of the 
man ahead in the darkness. Slipping 
through the brush, he pressed forward. 
The snapping and snarling of Hertha’s 
entangled dogs covered the sound of his 
advance. 

The rifle ahead again spit fire. A low 
growl followed. Then came a quick cry 
of pain. Allan hurried on, only to stop 
when he heard brush crashing before him 
as though someone 
There was the unmist 
a snowshoe frame against 
growth. 

The engineer floundered on, but the 
snow was up to his waist and he made 
little progress. He stopped, knelt to fasten 
his own snowshoes on his feet and then 
plunged ahead. Almost immediately he 
stepped into the trail of the had 
heard running. 

It was easy for Allan to win in the 
short He had the advantage of a 
half-beaten track and, as he came out 
into an open bit of muskeg, he saw some- 
one hurrying across the centre. 

“Halt!” he throwing up 
his rifle. 

The man did not stop. Allan pressed 
the trigger, intending to frighten him. 
But the hammer snapped on an empty 
barrel. He pumped the lever; but there 
were no shells in the magazine. 


were running to the 
istakable clash of 
the 


— 
lett. 


under 


man he 


race. 


commanded, 


Instantly he dropped the weapon into 
the snow and sprang out into the open. 
The man he pursued was hardly forty 
feet away, laboring heavily, for his snow- 

into the snow. Leap 


t 
| } ler 
shoes sank deeply 





ng forward in the other’s tracks, Allan 
rapidly overhauled him and at last, in the 
entre e muskeg, the man wheeled 
ty 
¢ from his exertions, halt 
ed quickly. Despite his anger, despite th« 
reckless, precipitate pursuit through the 
rest, his mind was alert. The succes 
yr failure of the winter depended on what 
happen¢ d in the next Instant He knew he 
must na\ \ ivantage for, desperate 
1s he was himself, he faced a man equal) 
ile Spt ! ite 
Hh beneath the stars, alone in the 
forest, without hope of mercy, a 
iare deal or of life itself should he fai 
he was to fight it out for the success of t} 
irvey. The labor of months, the co: 
entrated effort of the crew, the assi 
ance of Hertha, all depended upon what 
would happer when one or the other 
fted a snowshoe to begin the attack. 
Hardisty undoubtedly recognized 


vel] = Ur engineer the portentous sig 
ficance of the moment. But, ciever as 

had shown himself in the winter's ca 

paign, his mind was not so quick, so 


trained to such encount: 


stomed to sizing up his opponent's 








4 ‘ 
weaknesses, had an advantage. But it was 
n his quickness to grasp the unusual ! 
ture of the battle that his real super 


For in a flash, as they stood there, 
‘ome to Allan that 


ld govern the combat, rules mad 


absolutely new 


ruies wou 


inexorable by the iong unwieldy WebD at 
tached to the foot of each and by the 
three feet of loose snow that covered the 


crrount 


The snowshoe is a peculiar institutior 


One can go forward easily, but even o1 


accustomed to its use must go sideways or 
if, indeed 


backward only with difficulty, 


kward at all. Hanging loose 


ne can got 
y from the toes, the long laced frame 
are unstable, obstinate, deceiving. kh 
three fee f unbroken snow, with the 
white mass piled a foot high on each shoe, 
they are difficult things to handle. 

All the peculiarities of the snowshoe 
flashed through Allan’s mind in the first 


second he knew he 
ould rush 
knew he 

versary to 
feet. 


necessarily mean disaster, even tt 


fa ed Har 1 sty. He 


never retreat. He 


rorward but 


could not quite reach his ad 


grapple with him and keep his 


He knew that to go dow? did not 


ougn 


impossit fe to get up, tor the otner 


were 


would be littl less helpless. Darting i! 


and out 


co ild not be 


considered. Legs 


Blows with the knees 


Was not to be 
} 
locked 


were impossible. 


"T°HE second after he thought of thes 
things Allan rushed. Shuffling fo 
ward quickly, he was upon Hardisty. His 
right arm was drawn back for a swinging 
blow. It was the typical attitude of the 
unskilled fighter and Hardisty, cool, cor 
fident, smiled as he set himself to meet it 
But Allan suddenly stopped. Then, as 


Continued on page Th. 








Statements on broad national topics are contributed to this new 


department this month by Hon. W. 
Director of 


Minister, and Erie Brown, 


Bearing the Burden 


KVER \L. vears ago | 

Australian, who had 

period and had come to us again. Tle 
his appreciation of Canada’s advancement. “It is very 
eratifving to us all,” [ said. “to know that the Dominion 
is making such marked progress and commanding the 
attention of the world.” “¥en,” he continued, ‘all that 
I have observed; but there is something more that [ par- 
ticularly notice. | find that the world is discovering 
Canada, mia What Is even better, Canada is discovering 
herself. [tind r the people new life, new hope, new 
faith, abounding confidence in the and in the 
future of the Dominion.” 


met in Ottawa an eminent 
been in Canada at an earlier 
Was Warm It 


among 


resources 


My Australian friend’s remarks were true enough 
then. They would be even truer if spoke 1) to-day. The 
war has set large duties before the Canadian people and 


facing them with Perhaps one of the 
Most things is that Canada i- readily and cheer- 
fully taking up burdens which a few vears ago would 
‘ana- 


they ire courage 


notable 


have been deemed astounding and — ( 

dians in late vears have been called upon to think in 
millions. It is not many years since a proposal to in 
crease th veneral CuUsLOnIS duties from 1 Lo 17! per 
cent. created wide-spread alarm: al d later a sug cvestion 
hat a further 24 per cent. might be added was a rock 
typon which a Oredl prod tye San was wrecked. When 


the first trans-continent: i railway Was pl rojected, many 


eood men thought the burden to be created was bevond 
the strength of the country. When. thirtw vears later. 
the second trans-continental line was undertaken, again 
erave doubts were expressed as to the ability of the Cana 
dian people to bear the additional stral The net debt 
of Canada at the time was about $261,.000,000.  Crities 
eravely said that a material increase of the debt. and a 


consequent increase of the annual expenditure, would be 
dangerous to the State. In the e: hoth these rail 
wav projects large increase of expenditure was, of course, 


ises of 


HeCOSSATY In both cases the required money was pro- 
vided with but little perceptible effect upon the pockets 
ndividual tax-pavers. The country made good pro 
eress and the necessary funds were found by Finance 


difficulty. 
assumed 


Compared with 
it these two 


much real 
burdens 


Ministers without 
the de mands of to-day, the 


notable stages of Canada’s progress were but trifling. The 
war has called for wr increase of public expenditure, run 
ning into figures which f ~<uggested a few vears ago as 
possible in our dav. would have been deemed ineredible. 


The total expenditure of the Dominion, on both ordinary 


and eapital accounts. for the vear ending March 30th, 
1911. was $122.861.000. and for the vear ending March 
830th, 1914. just betore the outbreak of the war, it was 


year ended March 41 1916, the 
declared. but it is sace to 


$186.241.000. For the 
figures have not been officially 


Finance 
Gallery. 


Fielding, former 
the National 


“ul that the t otal expenditure will be found to have been 
to $320,000,000, For the vear now current, there 
Is every probability that the expe nditure will run close t 
S400. 000 O00. As comps irisons are often illuminating , it 
may be interesting to note that the expenditure of the 
present year will be twelve times greater than that of the 
vear 1878: nine times that of 1896; more than three 
times that of 1911, and considerably more than double 
ree of so recent a time as 1914, the year before the war. 
s for the National debt, people who were worried by. the 
pics when the net debt of Canada was $261,000,000, 
serenely face the prospect that if the war continues a few 
months longer, the debt may exceed a billion dollars. 
The growth of expenditure has thus been enormous. 
The figures are now so large that it is difficult for the 
ordinary reader to smetaiaed what they mean. Yet 
the present burden is being carried by the people with 
little or no complaint, and the prospect of large future 
bligations is faced calmly and resolutely. There is some 
lifference of opinion as to the methods e mp loved to raise 
the increased sums needed. That perhaps was inevitable 
in our political system. There is some complaint also as 


1 
CLlLOse 


to the manner in which a part of the money raised has 
been expended. That also perhaps was no less inevitable. 
ven in these respects, however, criticism is restrained 


mid tempered by the disposition of the people to meel 
courageously all the obligations of the war situation. 
llow far such criticisms are well founded is not a ques- 
tion that need be discussed here. The point to be noted 
is that, the oceasion having called for taxation and 

penditure running into figures bevond the dreams of 
inanciers of a few years ago, the people are accepting 
the burden cheerfully and carrying it with a lightness 
that to many is surprising. Customs duties running up 
to more than 40 per cent. are borne with less criticism 


than followed 174% per cent. a few years ago. Huge 
totals of taxation, expenditure and debt are regarded 


ilmost with equanimity. Although so many thousands 
of our most capable men have been withdrawn from the 
ordinary business of the Dominion and enrolled for mili- 
iry service, the productive work of the country has been 
carried on with gratifying success. Business affairs, after 
the first shock of the war, were restored to almost normal 
conditions. Inereased production, reasonable economy 
and self-denial as respects many luxuries, have enabled 
our people to respond to calls that not long ago would 
have seemed far beyond their capacity. Taxation is 
orne as cheerfully as it ever is; indeed more cheerfully 
than in ordinary times. The hundred good causes inci- 
dental to the prosecution of the war are generously sup- 
ported by all. classes. ‘Men, women and children are 
anxious to do their part, whether it be in the trenches of 
Flancers or in the supporting servi¢es at home. The 
people have not only provided the money for the lasge 
annual outlay, but have also been able to draw from their 
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burden-bearing capacity 
As mv Australian frend said on the oceasion 
which I referred at the beginning. Canada has found 


herself 


/ Oo’. 


The National Gallery 


HE aims ind work ol the National (ralle ry if 
Canada might broadly be summed up In a sen- 
r . ee a ae Sa ie , semaine 
tence, Lo heip rorw ird tne cause and understand- 
ing of art in the Dominion as much as possible, 

In working for the cause of art in Canada the Trus- 
Tees of the Natl nal (3 illerv have At pres nt thi 
lines of advance: one 1s i 


Gallery at Ottawa the best possible collection of the fine 


aris of all countries: another ts to encourage Canadian 
irtists by the purchase of their works of art and tl) 

donation of an annual Travelling Scholarship to enable 
the most promising voung artist of the vear to visit 
Europe, while the third is to encourage public interest 11 
art by lending to anv art gallerv in the country. whic! 


7 *y* . . . . oes 
has proper facilities for 


Canadian works of art which may be retained for one 
year and then returned or exchanged for another. 

These aims were just beginning to be realized when 
the war pecan, and iN) spite of oreatly eurt illed 
the Truste es have | een able to continue tnem to an appre 
clable and valuable extent. 

The National Gallerv of Ottawa possesses a collection 


if pictures, prints, and bronzes as we I] as a @ ileeti n of 
{ 


4 " ] 11 . ; 4.4 . of 1 
‘asts, NOt OnNLIV Valuable and representa lve mn themseives 


{ 
but which will form an indispensable nucleus where in- 
creased grants and larger premises enable the work of 


e . 1 . . 1 l 
building up a collection of the world’s art to be more 


actively resumed 

The Trustees have been able to purchase from each 
exhibition of Canadian art many of the works of art most 
worthy of notice, and the Travelling Scholarship has 
been awarded twice albeit on account of the war It has 
not vet heen made use of by the winner. 

The loan exhibition work is being also actively con- 
tinued and exhibitions of from twenty to thirty Cana- 
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dian and foreign pictures are now installed at Sher- 
brooke, Quebec Hamilton Ontario, and W Inniper, 
Manitoba 
The most vital need of the National Gallery of Can 
The Parhament 


da at the present lime Is hew premises, he 
Building fire is tor the moment robbed the National 
\ lng I i Lol } ] 
Gallery -. ! > eXisting real itogether 11 Laequat 
space nd the eed Is lmmeciate for the National Gallery 
ld will 1 niv provide space for permanent 
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CURRENT EVENTS IN PARAGRAPH 


“See Allison” will probably be a permanent additior 


hig Ve ¢ 2 J ky ‘ ( 
Winnipeg 7 

“Wi \. Ir =| res have Cup red 
Dublin,” savs the Spr d Republican, sareastica 
But even that remains said of United States troops 
capturing \ I] I] 


of a newly invented gun t requires no ammunition 
rau . , } "| ‘ : ° 

This business is doomed to failure before it is tried out 
\mmunition makes the war go and affords a handsom« 


During the firs 


( ten 1 nths in which Canada was 
represented on the Ws 
170 of all ranks died from disease. a proportion of less 
than six to the thousand. This remarkable reeord is said 
to be due to preventive Victoria 
('nlonist. 


1} 
stern line f 30.000 men onl 


medical science, 


In the May-time Spring of France 


1LDA SUMMERBY 


Was a new, a vital and B r 
y 


a serious experience 
for Hector Bradshaw. He 
thought he knew all there was to know 
about girls, but this Miss Summerby was 
Under her there 


different. influence 


seemed to unfold before him new thoughts 
and ideals hitherto strange to him. 
His interest in Hilda Summerby did not 
ise from any lack of other young ladies 
to amuse and entertain him. There were 
( of attractive Toronto girls to drink 
with at the King Edward, and to 
Arena, and to dance 


with at Columbus Hall, and to go to the 


ate with at the 


theatres with. In fact, unless there was 


ome special-extra inducement like a sum- 
mer resort nymph or an itinerant siren of 
the stage, Hector had a regular and elab 


+ 


orate schedule of girls. 





On Sunday it was generally Marjorie; 
on Monday usually it was first-night-lov- 
ing Mary; Tuesday was an off-night, re- 
served for Tom and the “gang” for cards; 
Kathleen; Thursday 
was Vonda’s day; Friday, Myrtle would 


Wednesday it was 


| 
come dancing along, and on gay Saturday 
night, there was always the delectable. 
fluffy Doris. 

Each one of them was pretty and dash- 
ing, but none of them was anything more 
than a butterfly. Soul and intellect they 
had none. Heart of a kind, perhaps, they 
had, but a shallow one at best, without 
any depths for real sympathy or genuine 
affection. 

There had been no debate with Hector 
whether or not he should go to the war; he 
never thought of anything else but going. 
He had no home ties, and no financial re- 
sponsibilities except to himself. He liked 
the prospect of the out-door life and the 
stirring excitement which are attractive 
All the young mer 
he met at the club were either going or 
talking of going. As for Marjorie and 
Mary, and Kathleen and Vonda, and 
Myrtle and Doris—there would be just as 
pretty girls in London and Paris and 
Berlit Parting with them would not 
cost him a pang. 

He had taken an officer’s training 
course, and qualified as a lieutenant. This 
was in the comparatively early period of 


by-products of war. 


the war, when it was not easy to become 
attached to an overseas battalion. Hector 
waited impatiently for an opening, but 
none came. It might come in a day; or 
it might not be for months. The sooner 


the better to please him. 


A ND then IT happened! This time it 
. was not a colored moth, but a Woman. 
Something bigger and deeper even than 
the war came to Hector! 

He met Hilda Summerby for the first 
the home of a friend, during a 
dinfier party. 
nor did he pay any attention to her at the 
beginning. During the meal he was en- 
grossed with a daring youngster of a girl, 
with whom he successfully carried on a 
furtive but violent flirtation. 


time alt 


She was not his partner, 


MAIN 


During the evening, in the drawing 
oom, he happened to sit near Miss Sum- 


merby. \ wisp of her conversation with 
some one else floated over to him. 
- luck to-day with the bread 


and pies!” 


Had he heard aright? Did she say she 


t morning? 
He had never had a single girl among his 


had baked bread and pies tha 


acquaintances who could bake anything! 
Not that they disdained to talk abou 
such mundane affairs as food and drink. 
No! His pocket book knew better eve 


than he did, what regard they had for 


o 


chops and steaks, and lobsters and walnut 
marshmallow sundaes, and Waldorf sal- 
ads. Oh, yes, he was accustomed to hear 
about things to eat from the girls, but 
never had he heard of them making any! 

And yet, this girl was dressed with 
smartness and distinction; her voice was 
pleasant-toned and animated; she quite 
apparently was 


up to the minute. 


T was on the basis of a new and genu- 

ine interest that Hector began to talk 
to Hilda Summerby. He learned that her 
parents, with whom she had recently 
moved to Toronto from a Maritime city, 
had had their daughter taught domestic 
science. She had assumed the supervi- 
sion of the cook and the maids, and occa- 
sionally took a hand in the baking herself. 
Hector was thoroughly aroused by this 
new phenomenon. 

Moment by moment, he discovered that 
it was not only baking she knew. He 
found her talking about pictures and 
books and music, about Brangwyn, for 
example, and Barrie and Puccini. He 
had searcely heard of them, and had not 
thought of such things since he left school 
He had hazy recol- 
lections of a painter called Michael An- 


gelo; he knew the name of Shakespeare; 


quite a whole ago. 


and he remembered some musician—was 
it Beethoven?—but he had never done 
more than learn about them by rote. But 
now, here he was, listening to a girl dis- 
cussing music and books and pictures, not 
as dead things, as they had done in the 
schools, but as vital forces, becoming and 
developing every day. Vaguely he began 
to feel an unaccustomed sense of bigness 


and 


broadness enveloping him. 

Suddenly, for the first time in years, he 
thought of his mother. She, too, had been 
able to bake bread, and she, too, he begat 
to remember faintly, used to play the 
piano and look at pictures and read books, 
to her apparent comfort and delight. 

And this girl was something like her— 
the only girl like her he had ever met. 
How her eyes flashed as she spoke to him 
of her enthusiasms! 

“T don’t know a thing about them.” he 
admitted, with more meekness than he 
had shown since a child. “But I do wish 
you’d tell me something more.” 

“Oh, I’m not an expert,” she decried. 


“But I do like people and 


J O H N SO N things that aren’t drab. Any 
~ 4 LN 4] 1 , 


Always and 


always I’m looking for imag 


tning but that. 


+} 


ation—and color. 

“Have you any books and pictures at 
your house, and—and any bread?” asked 
Hector, and, would you believe it, there 
was an actual note of shyness in his voice 

“Yes, I'll feed you,” she said gaily, “if 
you care to come.” 

“Just exactly when can I come?” he 


1. “To-morrow night?” 


“Wednesday,’ 


persisted 


Hilda corrected. 


N OW Wednesday, as you will see if 
is you consult the time table, was usu- 
ally reserved for Kathleen; but this week 
she was c¢ ym pletely neglected Hector 
spent the evening with Hilda Summerby, 
listening to her music, and looking at her 
books and pictures. Nor had Hilda for- 
gotten the other part of the bargain. The 
supper she provided for Hector might 
have shocked the sensibilities of conven- 
tional, pernickety critics, who demand 


ng ladies should serve 





always that your 

young men with nectar and ambrosia, 
which, being interpreted, means coffee 
and macaroons. Hilda, however, if un- 
conventional, was at least consistent; SHE 
served mince pie and bread! 

“It’s what we were talking about the 
other night,” she explained, “and mince 
pie, I decided, was the best kind to go 
with bread. You seemed to be expecting 
both.” 

On his way home, Hector agreed with 
himself that he had never spent as de- 
lightful a Wednesday evening in all the 
time he had known Kathleen. 

“T’l] have to consider changing my Wed- 
nesday schedule,” he mused. 

More than Wednesday soon began to be 
changed. Hector began to see less and 
less of the butterfly group, and more and 
more of Hilda. He did not stop going to 
the theatre, for example, but he went with 
Hilda; and, shared with her, the play, 
whether Winter Garden review, or Sha- 
vian satire, or Shakespearean tragedy, 
took on an added meaning, as, between 
them they would link it up with their 
other artistic interests. 

Hector realized that he was growing 
fonder and still fonder of Hilda, in a way 
he had never experienced before, but it 
was not until nearly two months had 
passed that there flashed upon him, in all 
its significan¢e, the Truth, his Tragedy 
of the Universe. 

It was one night when he was coming 
‘ He was at an inter- 
section of the streets, in the middle of the 
roadway. 


home from Hilda’s. 


Suddenly he stopped. 

“My God,” he muttered with a groan 
“The war—I don’t want to go!” 

He began to pray aloud, to pray 
feverishly, that his turn for the front 
might not come for a month, a year—if 
possible, never! 
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i 4 s10n passed an act for the paying bad 








of mothers’ pensions, recogniz- 
ing that the bearing and rear- 
ing of children is a service 
the state, and should have, if 
necessary, state 


to 


recognition. 
This act provides that a sum of 
money be paid to mothers of 
small children, who are left de- 
pendent upon their own efforts. 
The object is to hold families 
instead of letting 
scattered, by the 
mother having to go out to 
work. The old way, the stupid 
way, was to take the children 
from the mother and put then 
in a institution where 
they were maintained at public 
expense which far exceeded the 
miserable the mother 
was able to earn, and also was 
in excess of what would have 
been required to keep them in 
their own homes. The greatest 
vrong that can be done a child 
is to deprive him of his mother’s 


together, 


them be 


State 


wages 


love. A hundred excellent in- 
stitutions cannot give a child 


the care, the love, the touch of , 
mother. Even a_ poor ‘ be 


mother better than a good . f 





one 
1S 
institution. Who does not know 
the pitiful, starved, mother- 
hungry, orphan faces? Chil- 
dren brought up in institutions 
hungry, orphan faces? Crim- 
inal records show that a large 
percentage of offenders are 
brought up in institutions. 

worked for Government aid for dependent 
mothers. They gave the scheme a fair 
trial at their own expense, giving aid to 
dependent mothers, who would 
otherwise have had to go out to work 
their children to go into in- 
ol to work at a ten- 
their efforts, six children 
who other- 
deprived of an educa- 


tnree 


allowing 


stitutions else go 
By 
kept in 


have 


aer age. 


were school would 


wise beer 


tion, six children were given the chance 
of a happy, healthful development instead 
of having their childhood shortened, their 
growth dwarfed, their young hearts sad- 
dened by having to shoulder life’s respon- 
sibilities too soon. 


Then, with these three living examples 


to show that the scheme wae feasible, the 
Mothers’ Association made bold to ask 
for Government aid for all dependent 
mothers. And at the recent session of the 
Legislature it was passed. In this con- 
nection much credit is due Mrs. Johr 


Dick and Mrs. T. R. Deacon, who carried 
the campaign with much tact and en- 


thusiasm. 
T HE against 
state that the 
women who are thus helped will lose their 
sense of independence, and become, per- 
haps their twenty-five 
dollars a month, and take to going to pic- 
forgetting the serious busi- 
It was to allay these fears 
that the women of Winnipeg tried out the 
experiment; and they say that such has 
not been the case in the three families that 
they have helped. They claim that, after 
the women have fed and clothed 


urged 
mothers, 


objection 


great 
aid for is 


too f1 ivolous or 


ture shows, 


ness of life. 


si 
& 


Mrs. Ne ll f 


do now that they are getting the 


their 
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franchise in the 
families and themselves on their slender 
allowance, they are fairly immune from 
all frivolity. The Mother’s 
Association of Winnipeg has been instru- 
mental in having various women take a 
real personal interest in the families thus 
helped. “Family Friend” is the way they 
describe the relationship. 


danger of 


“ee 


T seems a fitting thing that 
should use their new political power to 


womer 


make motherhood easier, to rob coloniz- 
ation of its fears and dangers. to give 
the lonely woman on the outposts of ci 

ilizatior 


iv- 
the assurance that she is part of 
a great sisterhood and is not left alore to 
struggle with conditions which may prove 
too hard for her! 
When the fire broke out it 


the Parlia- 


ment Buildings of Ottawa and the lights 
went off accidentally, darkness added 
greatly to the horror and danger. It be- 
comes necessary for some one to reach 
the switch, but no one could make way 


through the choking, 
any hope of return. So they formed a 
chain—a human chain, by clasping hands. 
The man who went first was sustained by 
the warm handclasp of the man behind 
him. In this way, the switch was reach- 
in safety and many lives were, no 
doubt, saved. Women are going to form 
a chain, a greater sisterhood than the 
world has ever known. 

As it is now, the pioneer woman, who 
goes bravely out with her husband to 
make a home for themselves beyond the 
reach of neighbors, or nurses or doctors, 
actually takes her life in her hands. 
Many children have been born in the far 


blinding smoke with 


ed 


McClung, who writes of what women will 


— 
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away places where skilled help 


was impossible to obtain and 
both mother and child had 
lived. But again, many a 


mother and child have died for 
the lack of proper nursing. 
HE attitude of the world 
has ever been one of great 
admiration for these women. 
Indeed, a few years ago there 
was an agitation to build a2 
monument, or maybe two, to 
the memory of the pioneer wo- 
men of the west. Money was 
subscribed and the plans were 
in progress. Fortunately, most 
people have a sense of the fit- 
ness of things; and there came 
a vision of the great absurdity 
of building a monument to 
those who are dead and gone 
while we, through our careless- 
ness and lack of thought, let 
other women, just as brave and 
heroic, die before their time. 
The pioneer women deserve a 
monument. They are worthy 
of the highest tribute we can 
give them, but let it not be a 
bare pillar of marble, which 
brings no shelter. or warmth, 
or comfort to man or beast; in 
which no little bird can build 
its nest: no tired dog rest in 
its shade. The best monument 
we can build to the pioneer 
women is to institute a system 
of rural nursing, which will 
bring help and companionship to these wo- 
men in their hour of need. The men and 
women who go to the far places and cul- 
tivate the land there, make wealth for all 
of us. Why should Governments hesitate 
to spend money to make their conditions 
tolerable, and their lives secure? 


West. 


LREADY the women of Alberta are 


working out some such plan. One 
woman has offered her own home, and 
her services for a training school for 
rural nurses, and several women have 
asked that special training be give) them 
in nursing, so that they may be able to 
help the women in the country. This 


would not seriously interfere with the 
work of the trained nurse, for only in 
rare cases are they employed in mater- 
nity cases in the far away places. Twenty- 
five dollars a week is a prohibitive price 
to many people for skilled nursing. The 
rural nurse would have to be a combina- 
tion of house-keeper and nurse, and would 
take the place of the kind neighbor, and 
her wages would be about twenty-five or 
thirty dollars a month. 


HERE is another plan applicable to 

the more populated districts which 
is being worked out by two of Calgary’s 
progressive women. It is to establish in 
Alberta a system of nursing as free and 
education in the public 
do this by building Pro- 
vincial hospitals, staffed by trained nurses 
of the highest qualifications, and main- 
tained by a land tax on the municipalities 
which they serve. At the town of Lloyd- 
minster, situated the Alberta-Sas- 


accessible 


as 


schools, and to 


on 


Ae 





























the purpose of destruction, it seems; to 


establish a world dominion. We should do 


equally well with ours, but for a far 
better, nobler motive. We want to grow 
a race of men and women whose purpose 
will be life and growth—not death and 


destruction. 


ORE and more the idea is growing 

upon us that certair 
best rendered by the state, and not left 
to depend on the caprice, inclination, or 
inability of the individua!. If a man’s 
house catches on fire, the fire department 
come and put it out, and the city pays the 
bill cheerfully. No one complains about 
the expense of keeping up a fire depart- 
ment. If a row breaks out in a back 


services are 














Another Baxter Story 


Do you remember “Vhe Mad Hatter” which 
appeared in April Maclean’sr It was one of the 
brightest stories that it has been the good fortune 
of MaclLean’s to offer. The author, Arthur 
3everly Baxter, has another story just as clever in 
the August number, “The Traditions of the 
Honorable Algernon.” Be sure not to miss it. 
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we need to keep our strength of arms and 
our men capable of fighting.” 

Germany conserves its population for 














romotions—And the Employer 





HERE are two 
sides to thi 
question of 
promotion: What the 
employee has to do, 


and be, to win pro 





, . 
motion ; and tnen 





what the employe: 
should do to help the 
employees toward 
rade! usetulness 


ligher remunet 


ation. Which, first 


consideratio1 the 
ase ol Alfred \V 
Norton. 

Norton, unde al 
other 


Tit 


( 


own} 1 





By WIL 


W h'o 


vertising manager, 
in which position a 
maximum of $1,200 
a year had _ beer 
fixed, he would have 
been offered exactly 
$1,200 a year or 
perhaps omething 
less to start. So what 
chance had Norton? 


N ORTON had 
A nor He knew 


ne. 








it, so that night out 
of sheer desperation, 
as Sam Weller has it, 
he rushed out and 








got drunk. He rot so 











é t manufa 

t ng concer? 
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Not 

(sti 

poll casts back fifteen 
yea to the time when as a drudge 
rapidly approaching the dull middle-age 


ft hopeless mediocrity he occupied an ac- 


s position at the same salary he 


had been drawing for five years—some- 
thing around sever hundred dollars a 
year. Norton, in fact. was so steeped rf 
the inertia of self-acknowledged failure 


that it took a sort of miracle to waken him 
up; the miracle taki: g the form of a vio 
lent collision between his head and a rough 
bit of pavement in which his head came off 


“diy second best. It happened this 


On his thirty-second birthday, Nortor 
ve : 


decided that he was entitled to a raise 
er his five years of patient and watch- 
i! waiting and more or less capable ef- 
fort. He decided to talk it over with Old 
jurgess, the head of the firm. 


‘My boy,” said Old Burgess, with the 


+ , ) . 1 , 
expansive paternalism that he used to 
cloak his meanness of soul, “nothing 
would suit me better than to do as vou 


uggest. Your view is perhaps natural, 


unreasonable. We have never 
paid higher than what you are getting 
to anyone working on the books. Why 
should we pay you more than the job is 
worth? We could get plenty of men to 
work for—ahem—less. 

“Then,” said Norton, looking sadly out 
of the office window and visioning a 


dreary existence that seemed one long 
“IT have no hope of a 
raise in the future? Am I as high up as 


eternal balance, 
I'll ever get?” 

“Every job is worth so much salary 
firmly. 


Burge: 
Framed and hung up over his roll-top desk 


and no more,” replied 
these words would have served as his of- 
fice motto, his golden rule. They summed 
up his whole policy. If P. T. Barnum had 
applied to Burgess for the position of ad- 





drunk that, when he 
stumbled out of the 


last saloon, he zig- 








across the 





zagged 
road in so uncertain 
i course that his orbit crossed that of a 
passing buggy. After a few moments of 
dazed attention to new 


1 


constellations, 
Norton craw! i 





over to the curbing and 
sat down. 
am 


‘Are you hurt?” asked an anxious 
voice from the buggy. 

“Nothing worth mentioning,” an- 
swered Norton. “Go on. I’m all right. 
I’m going to sit here awhile.” 

The funny part of it was that he really 


vas not feeling hurt at all, with the ex- 





eption of a vague consciousness of a few 
painful bruises. A hot trickle down one 
f 


side of his face suggested a cut some 
where; but his mind was clear—and 
queer. A cf 
that had settle: 
few years and had kept his aspirations so 


rtain dullness and apathy 


1 down on him for the past 


well in check that life in the Burgess of 
fice had been at least endurable, had 
lifted. As he sat there on the curbing, 
this strange new mental exhilaration 


prompted him to make a decision. 


“I’ve been a fool,” he told himself, ‘a 
plodding, no-account, down-trodden fool. 


I’ve got ability, and yet I’ve let Old Bur- 
gess keep me down to a clerk’s work and 
salary. I haven’t had enough gumption 

t out and tackle anything bigge. 
than filling up ledgers and I’m so mean ir 
spirit that, when I’m turned down on a 
runk and 
let buggies run me down. Now here’s 


to ge 


raise, I go out and get beastly « 


ue 


where I start all over again! 


N EXT day he went in to Old Burgess 
i and demanded that he be given a 
chance on the sales end. With the salary 
matter safely out of the way, Burgess was 
even more expansive in his paternalism 
than before. 

“My dear boy,” he said, “what do you 
know about selling goods? Nothing. Ab- 
solutely nothing. I feel it my duty to 
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he Problems of Promotion 


; : ’ ere ae ae a 
tell you that you would be an awfu! f 


ure if I were foolish enough not to pro 
tect you by keeping you where you really 
adding up figures instead of 
1em. Besides, we—ahem—don't 
favor our men jumping around from one 
department to another. It’s unsettling.” 

Jorton’s lips set grimly. Formerly, 
such remarks from his benevolent boss 
would have doused his enthusiasm as ef- 
fectually as a wet blanket descending on 
a feeble flicker of flame. But now it only 
served to harden his determinati 

“T can sell,” he reiterated. “All I ask 
s a chance to demonstrate that fact.” 


nm. 


B URGESS frowned. He was not accus- 
tomed to having his word disputed. 
He thought of curtly informing Nortor 
that the matter was closed, that what Nor- 
ton might think of his own ability did not 
weigh against what he (Burgess) knew. 
But another thought wedged its foot over 
the threshold before the door of his mind 
could slam shut; and, as it was an amus- 
ing thought, he delayed his ultimatum 
r a moment’s consideration. With a 
self-satisfied clucking, he pointed a stubby 
forefinger at Norton. 


oO 


“Boy, I’m going to be generous with you 
and give you this chance,” he remarked. 
“Show me you can sell goods and I'll 
ransfer you. You go sell Frame & Co. 
. bill of goods and I'll acknowledge that 


’ 


I’m wrong in my estimate of you.’ 

It was a generous proposition. Frame 
& Co. were big wholesalers who had at one 
time been heavy purchasers of the hard 
ware specialties that the Burgess plant 
turned out. But several years before, 
Surgess had mortally offended Anderson, 
the head of the purchasing department of 
Frame & Co., and not since that time had 
te 1 


> ' ‘ 
1} »purgess good 


a dollar’s worth of een 


bought. Every Burgess traveller had been 
tried out on Anderson and had come back 
sadder and wiser. Besides, the head- 
quarters of Frame & Co. were in another 
city and it would mean a lay-off to run 
over to see Anderson; and Norton had 
more than a suspicion that not only would 
he go at his own expenses but that the 
time-keeper would take full cognizance of 
his absence. So it was with a complete 
recognition of the generosity of the pro- 
position that he answered: 

“Very well. I'll have a try at Frame & 
Co. I—TI’ll sell them.” 

And at this point, the narrative de- 
bouches on the field of the regular stereo- 
typed Model I Success story—how the 
deserving young man tackles the impos- 
sible task and lands the big order afte: 
all the star men have failed. This type of 
story has been told so often, that it is 
with an involuntary apology that we pro 
ceed to this part. But the main lines of a 
Model I Success story must be followed; 








4) 


for, as a matter of fact, that was exactly 

what happened. But there are variations. 

Norton sought out one of the salesmen 

who had tried to get back the F busi- 
. } +} 


San oo 1 _ 
i0Or a iine on tne 


‘ame 

‘ 7] aclt-ad + min. 

nesS and asned rormiad 
able Anderson. 

“He’s hard, the 

“hard as granite. Tells you 


first go in that he wouldn’t buy a cent’s 


avowed salesman, 


when vou 


worth of Burgess goods if we were the 
last factory left on earth. Repeats the 
same pleasant little formula after every- 


t 
thing you say. Jooks 


} you right in the 
eye when he says it and kind of smiles 
one of those cold. po:rsonous smiles. A 
nice man to call on --pleasant and chatty 
and sociable—not!” 

“Got any hobbies?” asked Norton. 

“Yes. They tell me he’s regularly von 
on electricity. He'll talk it at every 
chance ,they say. But, of course, he never 
opened his face on the subject to me—or 
to any of us Burgess crowd.” 

“And he hates Old Burgess?” 

“Hates Burgess? that Monte 
Christo chap didn’t even have a grouch on 
compared to how this Anderson 
ward our dear, old, benevolent 


Say, 


feels in- 


boss.” 


N ORTON visited the Frame offices on 
“ ™“ some pretext or other and found that 
Anderson sat from 8 to 5 in a bare little 
office with a door commanding a 
view of an ante room containing a maga- 
zine-laden table and a few chairs. The 
had expected, were 
mostly publications dealing with electri- 
city. This was two weeks after the con- 
versation with Burgess and every spare 
moment of the fortnight had been spent 


’ 
giass 


magazines, as he 


n an absorbing study of Anderson’s 
hobby. Norton had crammed electrical 


facts into his head until he felt 
walking power house. 

Next day he stepped briskly into the 
waiting rcom and planted himself at the 
table in 


like a 


full view of the grim purchasing 
Anderson had another visitor but 
he cast a quick, appraising glance at Nor 
ton. The latter picked up the nearest pub- 


lication 


agent. 


and buried himself in its pages. 
Every time he felt Anderson’s gaze come 
around, he would haul a memorandum 
pad from his pocket and make some notes. 
After a few minutes he became certain 
that he had ma impression. To 
heighten it he lingered a moment wher 
his turn came before putting the 
zine down. 

“Got it too?” jerked Anderson. “If 
you’d rather read that paper than see a 
purchasing agent you must be — 
as I am on the subject.” 

He smiled; and no one would have ap- 


le an 


maga- 


as bad 


plied the terms cold or poisonous to his 
expression. 

So Norton talked electricity for ten 
minutes. He explained the notes he had 
jotted down and where he expected they 
would help him in some tinkering experi- 
ments he was carrying on. Anderson 
listened, advised and beamed, thoroughly 
interested. And then he suddenly snap- 
ped the conversation off. 

“There!” he exclaimed. “Wasted enough 
time, both of us. What’s your business?” 

“I’m trying for a job.” 

“Sorry. Full up here.” 

“Let me explain. I’m not asking for a 
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position with you. I’m to get a positior 
if I ean bring back an order from you. 


I’ve got to prove that I can sell 


“It sounds,” said Anderson, “like the 
kind of propositio Burgess wW put 
to a beginner.” 

“It was Burgess. I’m one of his book- 
keepers.” 

The visible hardening of Andersons 
face put wings on Norton's tongue as he 


rattled off the whole story. 
fruitless years on the 


final determination to ge 


and c 
end ol 





business—and of 
He had intended to follow 
up with an appeal to Anderson to forget 
his personal prejudice in of the 
special values that he, as Burgess’ repre- 
But the purchas- 
off again. 


mic 


timatum. 


this 


the face 


sentative, had to offer. 
ing agent snapped him 

“I’m going to give you an order,” he 
“But there are two points I want 
I don’t 
g puffed up with 
idea that you’ve sold You 
You couldn’t. No salesman or 
I’m giving you this order be- 
cause it’s going to upset Old Burgess and 


make him own up he was wrong. He'll 


said, 

to make clear first. One is that 
want you going back all 
the 


haven’t. 


me. 


earth could. 


be—flabbergasted. And second, I don’t 
want you thinking you’ve got me as a cus- 


You 


another cent’s 


wouldn’t 
Burgess’ goods 
you or anyone else. Just keep those 
two points in the back of your mind.” 

“But,” he added, as Norton went out, “I 
like you well enough. You've got the stuff 
in you to make a salesman. If you ever 
want a job come to me and I'll see that 
they take you on here.” 


haven't I 
worth of 


tomer. buy 


fron 


N ORTON came back for the job in two 
7 days. Burgess had fulfilled his pro 
mise of putting him on the sales staff, but 
had refused to give him anything in the 
nature of increase or a promise of one. 
“You'll have same as 
you’re getting,” he had said. “A 


h 
wortn 


to run along on the 
green 
You're get 


alesman is so much. 


ting it now. Of course, you landed An- 
derson, but that doesn’t alter the rule that 


‘ 1 . , 
IS wortn a certain salary to 


the job 


and no more.” 
Anderson saw that Norton got a raise 
te + 


o start; not a large one, it is true, but 





sufficient to put new heart into him and 
fire him with fresh enthusiasm. He 
conditions with Frame & Co. 


found the 


entirely 


the atmosphere 
He was 
who wrote letters of e1 
praise. He was treated 
courteously by all the heads of the firm. 
His suggestions were always considered 
and sometimes acted And, when 
hig results warranted it, he was raised 
voluntarily. In such surroundings Nor- 
ton’s nature literally expanded. He be- 


doubled 


different from 
in the Burgess offices. under a 
sales manager 


couragement and 


upon. 


came a first-class salesman and 
his salary in two years. Whe 
manager resigned, he was put in to take 
his place; and finally he drifted out into 
the world to found a business of his own. 
thing reasonably certain. 
Norton might quite easily to-day be still a 
the Burgess office. 
of men just as capable as Norton, work- 
ing for employers of the Burgess stamp, 
never succeed in breaking their bondage. 


the sales 
One seems 


bookkeeper in Scores 


ND the point of it all is found in the 
4 fact that Burgess is fairly typical of 
a by no means small class of employers. 
iency the attitude of the 
is decidedly the 





In this age of effic 
penny-wise employer 
worst feature of business conditions. He 
checks production, he stunts the growth 
of promising young material, he sows the 
seeds of discontent and class strife. He 
drops the wrencn of Salary Limitations 
into the high-geared wheels of the mach 
inery of Business Advancement 

In a part of the 
employee, who seeks promotion, was de 
fined. The qualities that the aspirant 
must are above all else 
Initiative, and Tact. Thess 
three super-qualities myst be built inte 
an edifice of Success on the firm founda 
tion of Ability, Honesty and Loyalty; 
the three last named qualities being neces- 


¢ 


sary for even a partial degree of 


previous a ticle the 


have, or acquire, 
Judgment 


Success, 
f unaccompanied by the 
high in the busi 


what of the em 


but quite unable, 1 
other gifts, to lift a mar 
And 
What must he be, 


ness world. now 


ployer: and do, t 


help the men under him to get ahead, to 
develop their latent abilities and ultimate 


possibilities? 


A S already stated, the Burgesses of 


business are legion. They are found 
everywhere. Their only principle in the 


g and holding of help is to get as 


hirin 
much out of the men as possible for the 
least pay. 


money. They will 


A certain job is worth so much 
pay that if necesary, 
but prefer to keep below the maximum 
scale if they can brow-beat dependent, 
fearsome employees into accepting less. 
They do not figure that 


of the business value of the round-should 


the development 
é red bookkeeper or the dust-stair ed mar 
at the machine contains the possibility of 
gain to them. 
humat 


Theirs only to mould 





clay to do mechanie 
stereotyped work at a price that assure 


the en ployer of a certal proht S ipposte 


t 
out of the lives of 


that it grinds these 
automatons all hope and ambition and 


promise The employer re cks not of bud 


ding aspirations and latent talent. He is 
paying so much for certain work. That’s 

The Burgesses are found in large cor 
porations as well as in smal! machine 
shops and two-by-four business offices 
There are some big plants where the 
triving hand finds himself hammering 
hopelessly against a wicket of indiffer 
ence His ideas and desires alike are 


If he wants to cor 
ing his lathe at $2.5 
good. If he 


remunerative occt 


ster? ly repressed. 


tinue runr 0 a day, all 
WW } } a , 
well and seeks broader and 


more pation, let him go 
elsewhere. His ideas for shop economic 
are not even looked at. If he speeds up 


his production in a despairing effort to 


demonstrate the mettle that is in him, 
tney put him or piece work and then cut 
the aca le 


Consider how the Burgess precepts 
are followed out in many a large office. 
A young billing clerk shows evidences of 
ability and push and, when a place on the 
ledger, say, opens, he is promoted to it. 
He takes over his duties with en- 


thusiasm. There is no question from the 


new 


start that he will make good. The 


very bs ‘ 

office manager, a graduate of the penny- 

wise school, sees an opportunity to reduce 

his office costs without hurting the effici- 

He rubs his hands with 
and approaches the 

new ledger keeper somewhat in this vein: 


big 


ency of his staff. 
glee — figuratively 

“Well, Grey, we are giving you a 
chance here. It’s up to you to make good 
If you fall down on this job, it will 
ly upset the whole system and be 
Of course, we fee] that 
to do this work and 
perhaps, to do it well. hh 


now. 
seriou 


Dig loss to us. 


the ability 
matter of 


Salary, now, we can’t, of course. 


do anything for you yet. 


you as it Is. 


We're taking a 
You’re 


for a young 


big risk oO! being 
1] 


paid pretty wi fellow and 


we intend to advance you from time to 
time—as you increase your usefulness.” 

Grey can do the work as well as the man 
whose place he is taking, but his salary 
is to remain $25 a month less. Grey 
knows this. He had not expected to get 
to the other man’s salary right at once, 
but he had been confident that the gap 


would be partly bridged. The bottom falls 


out of his 


Of course, he soon gets over it. 


enthusiasm. 
He de 
them what 


come acrcss. 


how 
ike then 


Sut it takes him perhaps fiv 


ne in do: he will m 


or six year 


to reach the salary the other man had 
whe he left and chances for the future 
do not seem very bright. He has lost hope, 
more or less, and the edge is off his am 
ition. He may develop into a drudge, a 
mediocrity, a near-sueccess unless some- 
thing jolts him from his moorings, as it 
the case of Norton 
# the other hand there are employers 
who work on the opposite principle. 
They realize that a developing employee 


is an asset, that to help a man to broaden 
their profits. 
Canada where 


himself is to inerease ow! 
There are corporatior 9 1n 
the chance to give a deserved increase in 
pay is welcomed nay for. In 
these enlightened concerns the great truth 

realized that there is more value 


to the firm ir 


, 
sought 


has beer 
a well-paid employee than 
It has been realized 
that an earnest, aspirant employee is the 
have; and 
he companior fact has not been lost sight 
of—-that the only way to keep an employee 
earnest and aspiring is to give the prope 


Ina poorly paid one, 


greatest asset a business car 
t 


encouragement. 

HE head of a certain large Canadia: 
concern does very little else but watch 
He knows them all 
individual 


it a rule to chat 


the men under him. 
by ni follows 

fforts ¢ He makes 
with them about their work 


hints. It is not an 


ime and their 
osely. 
to offer sug’ 
uncom 


gestions ar d 
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mon sight to see the portly figure of the 
president bent over the desk of a junior 
draughtsman or to run across him in the 
machine shop with a borrowed cap on his 
grizzled pate. This concern has turned 
out so many good men—accountants, mill- 
wrights, engineers—that there has not 
been room for them all in the parent plant. 
You find them in all parts of the country 

capable, ambitious fellows, patently 
alive and boisterously anxious to say a 
good word for their chief.” 

When a vacancy the matter is 
always called at once to the attention of 
the president. ‘How about young A 
he asks. “I’ve been watching him and I 
think he’s just the man to fill in. He’s 
a willing hand and as bright as a dollar.” 

A gets the promotion. On 


‘ 


‘old 


ocurs 


9 


aking 


over the new duties, he has all the en- 
couragement that the whole organization 
can give behind him. And he makes good, 
almost as a matter of course. 

Luckily, the tendency is all in this direc- 
tion. The old policy of repression is giv- 
ing way before the newer idea of encour- 
agement. The “job worth so much” is 
not found in up-to-date concerns. A man 
does not take a position now when he 
starts with an enlightened company; | 
accepts a chance. His chance means the 
opportunity to make good with that com- 
pany to the limit. They will keep him on 
making the openings for him as long as he 
provides the necessary growth and en- 
thusiasm to fill them. It is a matter of 
mutual benefit. The company is not be- 
nevolent. It is farsighted. 


ie 








In the August issue stories 
contributors: rthur Stringer, Stephen -Leacock, Robert W. Service, Agnes C. 
Laut. Arthur kk. McFarlane, H. F. Gadsby, L.. M. Montgomery, C. B. Sissons 
and Collier Stevenson, while H. M. Tandy, anew contributor, and Arthur Beverly 
Baxter, who wrote “The Mad Hatter,” will present clever pieces of fiction. 


and articles will appear by the following distinguished 
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Rhine and the sea, was accepted in France as the German popular « n the mina whet ‘ ¢ Ww the . ‘did the 
evidence that Germans were convinced that France Ger n lea that Verdun i t f wa 
was weary of the war, tk ailure of the } German a mere f fied 
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duced a weariness in the Frer m is based upon the desire and hate ‘ demor ted the rt 1 failed 
if Germany could take Verdun and, hz to reconstitute that Germany wt “ i r ieee: What w trated 
Yerdun, should offer France easy term red at Verdur To take Verdun v i est early was fina i nstrated 
status quo ante, perhaps—the Frenct i pening the road to Paris, it would be the east last summer, when the Russian fort 
over the battle, which had taken frightful a a shining military success, but far more, it would esses followed the path of the Belgian and the 
toll of French manhood, of the youth of the country. he a symbol to millions of Germans o he rea rencl Accordingly the French after the Marne 
Read the German fficial and the German semi- lization of the Teutonic destiny. nply abandoned the fort of Verdun a ieten- 
official statements, the things printed in German Recall, a that the more nt offensives of ive position hey to the gun it of them 
comment or transmitted from Germany by Ameri- Germany have been avowedly orts to conquer they moved the to new, concealed positions and 
can correspondents and the same note will be de- not the world, but peace The gigantic drive t the forts ceased to ha real importance. Verdun 
tected in all the outgiving rman a atisfied Russia, the great and marvelously successful attach was only a point in the long trench line running 
that France was ready-—not to surrender more ter- ipon Serbia, the threatened transfer of operations om the North Sea to Switzerland. The forts, 
ritory—perhaps not to pay an indemnity, but to to Suez and Egypt-—these were advertised to the ave #hat they provided protection for reserves, 
accept peace on terms that left her intact. Ger- German public as the precursors of peace. Each ost all value. They entered into the system of 
many knew that Great Britain was not yet ready to ti efore an operation it had been advertised trenches and Verdun was defended by men and 





by guns and by ditches, precisely like 
Arras. 

In the second place, Verdun was the most 
eult place in the French line to supply 
munitions Before the 
first importance met at 
double-track line 


Rheims or 


diffi- 
either with 
men or two 


lines of 


war railroad 
Verdun—one, a 
ast fron ; 





coming ¢ 
Metz, the coming mn 
from the Paris-Nancy line. 
Mihiel in 
latter line. In the 


Paris in the 





direction of 
the Me 


other along 
Whe 


mber 1914 





1 





the Germans took St. Septe 
they cut the retreat from the 








Marne the Germans halted at Varenn and Mont 
faucon, th towns their heavy arti y 
commar Paris-Verdun line by indirect re 
and it be available. 

There wa ft to the French, then, only one 
narrow-rau 


ne coming north from Rar-le-Du 
incapable f bearing heay 
Verdun 


ailroad communication was 














rmy defending the Verdur 

sector wa dependent almost entire upon road 
ransport, upor 1utomobile trucks, or, as the 
French r rt transport was sufficient 
1 \ r i held by a relatively small 

force nd wa only J raction of the great front, 
but ild it be fficient when the main attach 
directed at thi tor and the Germans massed 

tw isand uns and a quarter of a _ million 
men on a narrow f it? Could France munition or 
supply an equal number of men and sufficient guns 





et the storr lhe 


Germans believed not A 


ry to point out in a moment, the French 





mand was of the same opinion 
ally, Verdun was a salient: it-was a cor x 
line turned toward the Germans and, the circle 


being narrow, the Germans were able to concen- 
about the 


the 


beyond 


trenches 





upon the town a con- 


verging fire and to leading 


When the 


drive in Champagne last 


command roads 


through the town to the lines 


Irench made their great 





September they fought from lines parallel to the 
Germar As they advanced their thrust was ex- 
actly like the pushing of a fist against a cushion, 
and as they advanced they were exposed to the con- 
ing fire of the Germans from both sides as 
well as from the front After they passed the first 
German trenches they were exposed to flank fire 
yn both sides, as well as to the fire in front. A 
Mor n brigade that actually broke through al 
the German line “ literally exterminated by 
converging fire after it had passed the last lines 
But as the Germans advanced against Verdur 
they simply broke down the convex rim of the 
‘ They merely straightened the line and 
hey we ree from flank fire, and would re- 
main so until after Verdun itself had been passed 


fronts would not become straight until 
passed 
that 


when the latter 


this point w Attacking, they possessed 
they had held over the 


attacked in 


all the advantages 





Champagne 
them if they 


rench 


No such advantage would come to 





attacked anywhere else along the line. save at 
Yr vt hey | attacked just a vear ago and 
failed, after material initial success comparable 
with that which they realized in the opening 

at Verdun From the military point of view 

dun and Ypres are the two weak points in the 

lied line f tr ea t Sw 

ure ind they are 

Germans have selected for 


But bear in mind, again, 






t i n every 
the . d at 1 . to th 
I " ur Verd 
he t Pari rd it 
ing unli that hich would attach to German su 
‘ inywhe ‘ 1 sum, tl int wl the 
whole d itside of the milita believed wa 
t Ww t y the eakest The fort 
ere i rai ad munication wa 
y nt <« t t ngth o 
Ve I va liu y i t liu nw 
‘ ished and promised to give t ur 
( ‘ rtar that could not | 
‘ i 
‘ er v < point vt wi t V , 
1 matter of debat i pute I ull ur 
t ‘ \ nly the Fre iew I } d 
erely Iding that there was general agree- 
th main fa When t Germa 
attack before Verdun developed to its true pro- 
I mn General Joffre and he Frenct high 








ommand as a unit advocated the 
abandonment of Verdun Not only did they ad- 


Field-Marshal 
withdrawal from 
Joffre is 
Verdun, 


French 
Ypres 


\ this, but pre 
issued the 
first 
ordered the 





‘isely as 
orders for the 
battle of Flanders, 


retreat 


in the believed 


to have from and to 
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his orders is attributed the loss of Douaumont, 


which naturally—but as it turned out, erroneously 
convinced the Germans that Verdun was about 
to fall into their hand 
Joffre’s reasons were perfectly plain. To re- 
treat for a few miles, to straighten the line and 
abolish the salient, was to surrender a city that 


over a point 
fact, an 


under the most 


had no present military value, to give 
was difficult to hold 

and to attack 
the assailant. To give 


the most 


which which was, in 


invitation to attack 





favorable circumstances for 


up Verdun, now under the terrific fire of 


extensive artillery concentration the world « 
had seen, was to give over a few miles of Frenct 
territory—that and nothing more In the presen 


war it is only the piercing of the line that 
had n 
miles in Char 


trench 


counts. In September the Frenct ade an ad- 
vance of egne, in M: 


Artois, i 


same thing 


two or three 


nd June they had scored similarly in 
April of 1915 the 
Ypre but 
yrrow, because the 


To keep Ve 


ind lives, to lose 


Germans had done the 
had 
lines behind had held. 
rdun meant to spend 
it meant from the military 


been without 


these successes 


thou- 


many 


tand- 


int, ist nothing, since the hills south of Ver- 
dun re quite as suitable for defensive operation 

t were beyond the reach of the German heavy 

ti y, as it was then in position, and behind these 
hills the French could concentrate artillery and 


men in ifficient quantity to meet the German con- 
centration, which would have to be moved forward 
the new front. Thu 
London believed that 
and Berlin, doubtless 


steadily in- 


over several miles to reach 


for many days Paris and 


Verdun would be evacuated, 
French point of 
isted upon the approaching fall of the town. Re- 


ad the G 


Knowing the view, 


rman statements and official communi 


will find a confidence which is pat- 
manufactured confidence; the 


mans believed that they were about to take Verdun 


ques and you 


Ger- 


ently not mere 


because they knew that the French high command 
did not mean to defend it to the last ditch 
But French high command did not have its way 


n history of the evil consequences 
with the soldier for which the 


One hears much 
the interferenc 





volitician is responsible Conceivably, 


‘ 
wisdom of 


the 


h statesmen, the 


Verdun example of the 
the politician 
soldier. At all 


Prime Minister, 


may prove one 





and the inferior judgment of 
Fren 


members of the 





events, the 


Cabinet, members 


of the two branches of the Legislature promptly 
appreciated the political as contrasted with the 
military aspects of Verdun They recognized 





the world would be of a 


German success, of a 


vhat the effect upon 
7 would 
ine because, whatever the military fact, the civil 
Verdun 
n a sudden crisis, a rea) crisis in 
Republi The 
military, “‘“Verdun 
defended because of its 
incalculable.” To 
»pinion the military mind yielded, mainly, it is said, 


hining success that 


gend concerning made of it a Gibraltar. 





political civilian 


life of the 
government said to the 
be defended; it 


moral 


must 
must be 
value is this 


value, its 


because General de Castelnau, the second in com- 
mand, finally came to see the situation as the 
politicians saw it. As a result, de Castelnau went 

» Verdun The man who had saved Nancy under- 


took at the eleventh hour to save Verdun, and he 
With 
membered in 


Verdun 


soldiers 


will al- 
the 


Petain, who 
French 


succeeded. him he tool 


way be history as 
iwctual defender of 
At Verdun, 


told me of the 


alike 
coming ot 


ambulance-drivers 
effect of the 
days the 
villages hastily evacuated as the 


and 
electrical 


the two men. For several crowds of 


inhabitants of the 


German advance was pushed and clogged the roads 
Men said to one another, “C’est la retraite’’—“‘This 
means retreat.” tut suddenly there was an end 
of retreat; the lines held. The famous Twentieth 
Corps, the Iron Corps of so many great achieve- 


ments, arrived Men, munitions, and still 


guns 


more guns arrived At the end of ten days the 
immediate peril was over, the first furious drive 
had failed before Verdun, as the French attacks 


had failed in Artois 


Prisoners, 


and Champagne a year before 
Germans had cap- 
great as 


positions, guns the 
tured. Their 
that of the French in the preceding September, but 
the French had only shorten 
their lines, as the British had been forced to shorten 
their lines about Ypres after the gas attack in the 


local triumph was quite as 


been compelled to 


previous spring 











To the Glo y of France—Verdun, 1916. Punch 
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year, Sir Ernest Shackleton and his party, on 


th r ship Endeavor, entered Weddell Sea, south 
roun t eS outh Pole f the Atlantic, the hope to make a good pas<- 


through it waters, react Prince-Regent 









Luitpold Land, south of the Atlantic Ocean, and 





A De script on of A ntarctica the that part of the coast known as Adelie Land; and start on their journey to the South Pole, then on 
+ . , r) he sent his second party, under Frank Wild, to Ross Sea, south of the Pacific. Shackleton ex- 
Hiahest (ontinent in the World further east to about E. longitude. where pected at Ross Island to join the part of his 





Wild made his headquarters about 12: expedition that had been assigned to work in that 










































a Ti of Kaiser Wilhelm II. Land, discovered | regior We know nothing more of his fortunes.* 
“ ; exp! s in 1902 Both parties, one at the He had a good ship and fine equipment for sledg- 
HE world knows comparatively little of the and the other at the west end of the Wilkes La! ng on the inland ice-cap. Neither Amundsen r 
latest addition to the famils did the ore: haat of semeanch week on the Scott found pecial impediment to rapid t 
Antarctica. Certainly one of - d ice-ca of this eastern edge of the con- elling 
esting of recent contributions on the subject is an tinent t. 7 ‘ ! 
article, “The Highest Continent,” by Cyrus ( Adelie Metin anid anme-ct tik aman ir Wedd 
Adams, in the American Review of Reviews The mé long sledge journeys rising ype of “ . 
chief point that he makes is the extreme height of ‘ continent Though the at their camp Luitpold Land it 
this new continent that circles the South Pole. It m the coast only gnei st hey dis- Mens ‘ 
is interesting to quote: e, and red sandstone further in- W 
found dangers n second party to Ross Island, broke from he 
Shortly before the war, Dr. Meinardus, Pro- sledge travelers have seldom met, moorings in a gale and was blown north so bad 
fessor of Geography at the University of Mun- fa miless crevasses in the ice, lisabled tea she could make 
ster, Germany, published his studies as to tt concealed by roofs of snow Lieu tw three ur yu but she reached New 
size and approximate elevation of the Ant- with his dogs oaded sledge, fell into one « Zealand in M I 
arctic Continent It has been certain for years these and there is no doubt that But Shackletor : 
that the continent covers a large part of the Ninn instantly killed. All the dog food and en na 
within the Antarctic Circle; and Dr. Meinz most of the man food were lost in this catas- and Scott had clan 
concluded that, considering the proportion of trophe and Mr. Mertz died of starvation on the ¢ hed ot 
Antarctic area known to be covered by sea, the return trix On this journey, Mawson travelled I de annot 
area of the land surface is approximately 5,460,000 311 miles inland, up to and on the lofty continenta : Hi y 
square miles, which is nearly one and a half times pl: 1 ' 
the size of Europe and more than one and a h Where Wild and his n ee Sea at the 
times the size of Australia. This estimate te the -e . v 





the inland ice-sheet was continually 
























been generally accepted by geographers as not thrusting great avalanches of ice over the sea edg« to R Island would t be much k er th ‘ 
far from the fact. of the continent. Sledging was very slow o1 I tt followed to the Pole and ba 
Dr. Meinardus’ deductions as to the mean height acount of numerous crevasses. The rocks fo perishir however, on the last lay There -_ 
of the continent are even more surprising. From along the coasts were all crystalline schists I t Shackletor ’ r ‘ 
his studies of atmospheric pre temper: gneisses, Just as Mawson reported more than 1,000 continent and down Beardmore Glacier ould bb 
tures and other considerations ap} ed by miles to the west. The sledge ‘aie ome Aloe es arduot than the round tri: which Scott 
spec he concluded that the mean height of two bases aggregated 3.200 mik ‘Ee es dr a le ae " esate 
the continent is 6,560 feet, th a possible error, near the sea was enormous wealth of bird life int 1 re iet “ , } 
one way or the other, of 600 feet. find food in the sea; and the essant gak 5 : . w sii 
This conclusion has been introduced into foreign assed anything recorded in other parts of th: seas 
scientific tables and books; and late last year the Extended observations were made in thé *Since the above was written Sir Ernest ha 
German geographer Mecking referred to Meinar- various fields of sci and the expedition went ved at the Falkland Islands, his ship the | 
dus’ “demonstration of the surprisingly high mean home with a gr of new material avor, having been ashed in an ice flox : 
elevation” of the Antarctic Continent There When the An 





< 1 ‘tle spring arrived in our fall, Weddell Sea BE MM 
seems no doubt that later studies will confirm the : > 


approximate accuracy of Dr. Meinardus’ deduc- 
tions. 

The mean elevation of Europe is only 960 feet 
above the sea; but if it vied in stature with the 


at nits ioe ie aceeeee's How the Army Ruined Germany 





Europe would be about that of the hotel which 














































crowns the top of our Mount Washington Asia : ; . 
was supposed to overtop all the continents, but Re vers r/ ot Polie es and Strategy of Viceroys Owing to the victories of his armie : 
its average elevation is only about half that of Ri ; ik H = 7] a paki the German Empe ror rules over organically « 
Antarctica; and North America has only a little smiadrk las Made Crerman nected territories which form practically a single 
over a third of its height. D feat Certain State inder ai single Government, and ch 
Of course, the thickness of the ice cover plays q : stretch fron « to Trieste and from Ostend 
an important part in the mean altitude, just as it ad to Baghdad and to the Persian G W n P 
does in Greenland. But all in all, the last con- Second | ds sway over more than 170,000,000 
tinent to join the world group in our knowledge N discussing the e' whi @ to the Great peopn The wildest dreams of tl an-G ar 
is one of the most impressis and stupendous facts War, J. Ellis Barker, in the course of an ar- “Wr r t . t A e come true If, how ‘ ve 
-strial phenomena. The mean height RTO ek, ta he he pi “ager oe _ md ir he 4 tior f 
block, as it is called, which was com- . . wl ‘ SHairs, N appear that Germany's rea 1 
puted by Professor Wagner, in 1894, at 2,300 feet i wale This conclusion he bases esses are irprisingly small, that they are , 
above sea level, will have to be revised on account on the ablished fact that the German For- Prot n t t hoy nd ’ < 
of the surprising height of the Antartic Conti- eign Office did not want ar Von Jagow op- , : ba ion me < f great insecurity, and that he 
nent posed the program of the war party but was over- — — ave been even more cons} lous thar 
The only large work of exploration in the Ant- ruled at every point Taking matters a_ step noe! _— ; i “ mow im tim I at 
arctic, since th journeys of Amundsen and Scott further, Mr. Barker contends that, not only did writes ain : ‘ “ i ; tr wi : i 
to the Pole, was done by the Austratian ex- the army heads deliberately cause the war but - te : a ’ . ; agen own by . t th | 
ditio aded by Sir Dougjas Mawson, which teak ta ead Ae Beciten, wtittne anil chanelos A . pe _ = or entua ‘ 
sailed Hobart, Tasmania, in 1911 and re- ‘ i ' ‘ wing wi France and Russia Britan a \ . 
irned to Australia in 1913 Mawson’s work was the pians of Bismarck and the elder Moltke ne u re ned neutral and Ger ‘ } 
along the coast of that part of Antarctica which led Germany into a war which could have no end- easily he a ed | nee and Ru and ha 
is south of Australia and is known on our maps ing but erman defeat. It appe s that the = © Comination of the Continent of La 
as Wilkes Land. Lieutenant Wilkes, of the strategy laid down by Moltke was absolutely re- murope in a tew mont and po a fe 
United States expedition of 1840, sailed along this versed. The article reads in part ria Dr ira : trifling ! * 
¢ trea re ! } ‘ ame 


coast between 95° and 158° E. longitude. He won 








the distinction of changing the popular conception if we merely giance at the map, if we compare 
that the Antarctic was an ocean by proving that resent position on the Continent Europ. 
it was a continent; and his nare should be per- before the outbreak of War, it seems 
anently attached to the whole coast line he re- has triumpl e d over Right, that Ger- 
vealed. many succeeded, and more icceeded, in 
Some foreigners have tried to wrest this honor all she has undertaken. German troops and Aus- 





7 ° tyis - > *erms “OF an 
him. high tribute trian troops under German commar 

















from Mawson, however, pays occupy 

to the work of Wilkes. He found, to be sure, that vast Belgian, French, Russian, and Serbian ter- 

some of the landfalls reported by Wilkes do not ritories which are inhabited by about 30,000,000 

exist, but this is not surprising in a region where people and which in the aggregate are consider- 

both land and sea are covered by ice and snow; and ably larger than the whole of the United King- 

Wilkes skirted this coast in a leaky sail-vessel dom. Germany has not only conquered vast dis- 

where terrific gales are frequent even in summer. tricts, she has also saved Austria-Hungary and ird of July the battle of Koniggratz was 

Mawson testifies that Wilkes’s work was of much Turkey from defeat, if not from annihilation. Cle war hall been Gectlid tw aeven Gas 

value and will be remembered as a great achieve- conditional surrender has been the price of iz. On the 19th of July, 1870, France de- 

ment. salvation. The Austrian Emperor and the Sultan war on Prussia On the 2nd of August 
Mawson’s enterprise was rich in geographical of Turkey are no longer the rulers of their coun- the first encounter took place at Saarbrucken Ry 

results. His headquarters were established on tries. They are mere cyphers. They are German the 2nd of September Napoleon the Third and his 


See ee ¥ 








. 
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entire army had been made prisoners at Sedan, 
and the remaining two French armies had been 
severely defeated and had withdrawn into Metz, 
which was closely invested in exactly a month's 
fighting. If General Steinmetz had obeyed Moltke’s 
orders, the two French armies would not have 
succeeded in reaching Metz, but would have found 
their Sedan in front of that fortress. All Germany 
looked, and not without reason, for another light- 
nin campaign at the outbreak of the present war 


! 
But although it is universally believed that war 











fare by a few strokes of lightning-like rapidity 
vi by Moltke, that it is a Prussian in 
er n, this is a mistake It was first practised 
y Napoleon the First. The most rapid and tt 
most comple defeat known to military history i 
his defeat of Pri ia in the Jena campaign of 
06 Modern German strategy is based not on 
that of Frederick the Great, but on that of 

leon he irst A Prussia had, in 1806, n 

mplet defeated it great and decisive ba 

Y da ifter t} beginnir of hostilitic i 

ea and idden defeat by a reat and 

ke e battle becan th watchword of Germa 

Dit i ‘ iT 1 ate ‘, te t 4 esstu . T ist 
° hand in hand Afte the Franco-Germar 
W MI +1 ar d R mare hy rar to ‘onten.ip'at 
tr ntingency of a war with France and Ru 


and to prepare for it. Henceforth the 


are and pre-occupation of these great 





dictated Bismarck’s for- 


jermany’s possible anta- 





nist the Chancel trove to kee, Fran 


wcupied with Colonial adventures in Africa and 





Asia, and he encouraged Russia to advance to 
ards Constantinople India By skilful dip- 





lomacy he created friction between Russia and 
Great Britain, between France and Great Britain, 
en Italy and France, and he brought about 
nelusion of the Triple Alliance which, by the 


key and Roumania, became a 





Quintuple Alliance in disguise Bismarck thought 
Germany to be large and strong enough and he 
vished for peace That may be seen from his 


posthumou and from hi numerous 





peeches, letter newsp: r les and 
iti The Triple \ ince a pur 
f ive a conservative, instrument 
arck attached the greatest value to Great 
B ‘s good will and support in case of a great 





ir, especially as Italy was likely to follow Eng 
and ead. I showed in an article in this Review 
which attracted much attention at the time that 
| William — the 
Second, by estranging Russia and antagonizing 


on after Bismarck’s dismissal, 





England, reversed Bismarck‘s policy and thus ds 
royes t political ystem which the gre 
Chance had created by years af labor, a systen 
hich a red Germar peace and her supremacy 
Europe. | showed in it by means of numerou 
new uY es emanating from the Chancellor, 
whi had not previou ly been publi hed in the 
Fr \ k no opposed 

Empe icy 1 hi 
trer h, but tl in the and 
st emy ti the Emperor's ir 

ant and provocative meddling in foreign poli- 
t would lead to a great European war: that the 
. vould be brought about by ¥ 

icy in wil Germany had 
German thu would be compe! 





tria’s lead; that the unnecessary 
Eneland w: ound to bring about Italy’s deser 
tion in the hour of trial; that Germany's interfer 
ence in the Far East and her shamefu 


of Japan, whom she had ousted from Port 

















might arouse the hostility of that country 
the Emperor's neuroti ind exasper mu ity 
and hi bluster might bring about the creation 
world-wide combination of Power hostile to 
( t nd that it n ht lead t rui 
r I shall now how t, incited by 
iers, Williar ‘ ond d ved 
Molt ‘ dest ed tha 
t e | t i t Y 
Tolt ached th r r : te ne nteg 
+ i I i er ; R or a 
) ad Y r These I it eat 
he ontier whi Germat ha o defend 
t ard I ‘ Beside they protect, like tv 
igre ‘ e northern a n flan 
of t German army in the west The Rhine, the 
Black Forest, and the Vosges provide a mo 
powerful natural bulwark in the west of Ger- 
many. On Moltke’s advice the vast natural 


streneth of this position had been very greatly 
increased by extensive and most powerful forti- 
fications In Moltke’s opinion the western fron- 
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tier of Germany was, owing to these enormously 
strong natural and artificial obstacles, the most 
formidable defensive position in the world. 

This vast strength of the western frontier of 
Germany and the advantage of its being pro- 
tected on both flanks by neutral States and the 
pecial position of Belgium, the violation of which 
was likely to induce Great Britain to enter the 
war in defence of that country, was recognized in 
the leading military circles in Germany 


Taking advantage of the tremendous strength o 
her western frontier Moltke had prepared the fol- 
wing plan of campaign in case of a war with 


45 


round the German flank, if she should try to in- 
vade Germany by marching through Belgium and 
Luxemburg, she would arouse the hostility of 
Great Britain. The only weak spot in western 
Germany was the extreme south of Alsace. There 
a small and comparatively unimportant district is 
dominated by the fortress of Belfort That was 
the only disadvantage of Moltke’s scheme, and it 
was after all only a negligible one. The invasion 
of southern Alsace could hardly be avoided under 
any plan of campaign, and indeed this district was 
invaded by the French at the beginning of thus 





war and is still occupied by them. 
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Cape Town Times 
» unt ’ ° 
froumania Cocl That’s rather encouraging to an unde- 
ded bird.” 
| n and Russia mbined Germany was, After B arck’s dismissal in 1890 Germany's 
the beginnin ‘ ich a war, to limit herself to the foreign policy was reversed and her military polices 
defensive on her almost impregnable western fror was reversed as well. Moltke resigned immediately 
ic wit \ ‘ part of he irmy after the I ror’s accession and died in 1:9 
hi he bu of her ‘ vas to | mployed His successors apparently intended to change tix 
n the « According to M ‘ plan German plan « campaign which that master of - 
\ od t and a y t bu of |} trategy had evolved with Bismarck’s co-op tion 
ree and t! hely ‘ ‘ the Ru rhe security of the sniall southern corner of A 
in army, and after R vinst am attack from Belfort. mes made.a. eal. 
attack France with he v ¢ or pretext for demanding a change of plans by 
That in of ca 1 Y i d those militar, men who, in case of a great war. 
“ A it imable ad\ vished to strike immediately at France with Ger 
pectir } neutrality fe] many’s full force and desired to begin a war on 
he wa ely to secure to h two fronts by France by the easiest te. 
. t kk the neutrality by way of Be The German press has often 
| f Er and stood asid to erved as a mouthpiece not only to the government 
co-operate against France. or at ist to observe but also to | ‘ful political and military ia 





a benevolent neutrality even if Germany should 


be the aggressor. If France, on the other hand, 





aid and being unable 
to break througmh Germany's immensely strong posi- 


desiring to come to Russia’ 


tion in Alsace-Lorraine, should endeavor to get 





triguers The danger which threatencd w rn 
Germany from Belfort was pointed out to the 
people in newspaper articles calculated to impress 
them with the seriousness of the position, and was 


creatly exagyerated 
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If the German general staff had intended to carry tack the French main army in the flank and rear, and ports by assault at any cost The 


through the wise and far-seeing plan of campaign driving it against the walls of Strasburg and Met troops we mown down by the thousand 
devised by Moltke and Bismarck, Germany might, and across the Swiss frontier. It is an interesting ing to Baron de Beyens 36,000 German soldie 


at the beginning of the Russo-Austrian controversy link in the chain of evidence that the Germar killed in this desperate but unsucessful e 














































regarding Serbia, have declared, as indeed she did, Government, after invading Belgium and declar t figu : t nd there is no re 
that it was a purely Austro-Serbian quarrel. She ing that that countrv’s resistance to the Germar bt its aproximate correctness, the Gert 
might, in addition, e stated that, in case of a invasion was a crime. admonished Switzerlam ‘ Lies ulone a ynsideral larger 
totally unjustifiable’ Russian attack upon Austria, telegraph “‘to maintain and defend by all means it en than the t ing the whole 
she would of course have to act in accordance with its power tl neutrality and invi ilit . t 0- n whi y 65, were Killed It 
her defensive treaty and territory . trusting that the Confederatiot 1 died « i 
that Austria was teo weak owing to the unshakable will of the ent aw r Be im hi not ied 
a prey sto aie ~ ye t =e ” “7 th a ~ ~ r 7 {mor _ ore 
ascent elit iain ce : its r ¥ ali n re wo qd G me ' . : ey 
that France would keep neu 1 in e qua I army cort hicl a ed t : ‘* ' an 
whi France had no cones that Germany would orced t skis Ebeattasan! 1} ; i - 
1 ’ ' " . ‘ sien eno 1 ‘ I a ton 
in no case atta Frances but tha sl vuld plan not 1 : d. all ] . , have . ‘ v : 
should France war ily in ie innocen i. wa er - ; . = weer 
ffensive Germany. In addition, the German n i ! ‘ Had Ge t ; ‘as ae 
e! ht ave appealed a hi out ¢ } en Pari id j Uv : ' ts Germar : 
rance for tured practically the whole of the m a} ' ! t B ‘ t ‘ 
Bri rmies, tl wildered French, suddenly dey ,; Etta orb 
$ not nit ot ipital and army, might 1 ; : 
$ in ing av to des} . d } ‘ il ak , , Gert t } ) 
ved of G ull thougl resistance and ‘ ip 
‘ alt It seems peace ecial if r capi had beer : ‘ ' I 
t acificist ior the ned with the fate of Louvain, as w pi I sb ‘ . ed 
Cabin ild have p ed, that Great Britair ntended. CG: ny had undoubtedly ir IR volt \ t t th Bi 
would have observed an attitude of neutrality gium hoping, in the 1 * de 1 te d Gert art! ng t 
Meanwhile, the two Central Powers, aided by Tur- for the whole of the French ar . tic ppy I : ! ipo! 
key and perhaps by Roumania as well, might have R un, to oh them « so mek and 4 ied ‘ i i erat 
rapidly defeated Russia while the French wer: eek, a ein Geeinnced spit , . , ‘ nd i ’ 
battering lesperately but in vain against tl n 1870-71 would appear trifir “tior The Ge nm arr na i 
powerful { n position of Alsace-Lorraine. The daring plan « the Ger nm ¢ ra all t Grermany t but G 
Aft R ia at the Germans and Austrians, destroy or captur wind ‘ ated : : P . , mn he Emp« 
1 ibly would have been reinforced nd and cate Pa . a month mi ried « . : ‘ he t perpe ated 
reely have been opposed, by the Italians to Belgium’s unexpected resistan Liege 1 Belgium : é here The Emper 
5 d have defeated France 4 comparatively Germany’s way for about a we \ e Ger r t i r und ke Napo 
t ampaizn would have brought about the troops entering Belgiun 11 . ere rt 1 hon e resembles in many respect 
downfall of France and Russia, and would have lery with them. order r t the r 


secured to Germany the undisputed predominan 
on the continent and perhaps the possession of the 


French colonies as well. \ Greater Germany 
would have been organized, and in ten or twenty 
years she would probably have become so 


as to be able to cha 





























mast of the sea and of the world. Thi T 1e Unfairness of th T rf en j é i n te ! t ‘ ind 
nany might have surprised the world with a fait : : : 7 t } an extramu ‘ : 
avccompli as did Bismarck and Moltke half a cen- tlie Wi (l¢ / V/ Te or t called pu 
tury ago. The British neople would e awakened \ 
to their deadly danger only when it was too late. ise : part . n . 
Why was the diplomatic and strategical plan of A SWEEPING indictmen the la ud epted the entire bods testa 
campaign devised by Bismarck and Moltke aban- uate provision for the old ‘ nit ‘ nd on I t ant of 
doned? Why did the German army invade Be!- A 3 contributed to The Atl = . t . . es are d 
gium, although that s er was likely t« Biase H. Odell The bul ; : tiele i e f k nust fit ir . 
er , 136 aA 7 , iggy ; 
‘ a ’ - i wit Lage soaks Men: alates ‘ted to a review of the steps whic! t is de But . _— ; 
man Emperor’s chief characteristic i ion are taking to provide per d : 
and the military intriguer rrounding and to urgir he speedy widenir unda t ott 
ee 1 n his weakne They this phase of ecclesiastical finar I " und t , , i 
d hin most dazzling mil fieures that he gi are more ’ i i r 
now i y, a ictory compared with whict , ery forceful introduction, 11 : a . nd ‘ i. philant 
1 . the + the y 
" 
wo producing 
P estar ha a ‘ isl l ‘ , 
tora ? I the erica € t beca t bart 
ur has no I for cor t ; i ‘ 
t t t i r 
i pu ' ‘ vari at if she o1 ts f t 
ame faith with ally the German troop , smart } , " 
enter 1 t e weeks The had etold ned and f Fa nt 
nm the me ll tone wh Nay 1 € { ‘ ! I } 
ployed toware ederi Williar I d r ! t mit \r e7 ‘ 
tended destroy the pow of France |} i ren et ‘ i it stake t i 
ning campaign to that of 1805, and é i be t . . 
firmly onvir d that i was certal t n ¢ Ihe ‘ . 
vas indeed good reason for this belief Fra a con n to t al custe i " 
asser t bu of her troops on r t r r ar rile t t 7 
ntier, facing Alsace-Lorraine, anticipating 1 hod I , ¢ é 
Germany iid atta fror e direction of Me Protesta ‘ » exerci ‘ LT ‘ 
and Stra irt Germany, on the other hand, hac tizenshiy a d nite fina ily . 
ent to Alsace-Lorraine only sufficient troo; ‘ fortun rf t te » I ‘ ead « ; 
defend that powerful position against a Fren with its ¢ ' and | ges. t s ‘ nd 3 
atta The few German army corps which had ticipatir factor 1 th P i n ; 
been assembled there were to act on the defensive orever 1! n humanity, t ' ; : , 
They would occupy and detain the French mair and friend and guide of a inds and ndition ; . 
a my. Meanwhile the principal body of the Ger men by irtue of kindred experience mir ; moh ; saa 
man troops was to rush through Belgium, to over the artificial distinctior between the acred - : Rati 
throw the few French army cory yn the Franco- t ‘ r—-these are the concey i 7 
Jelrian border, and to march upon Pari Pari form to tl Protestant ministry W the " , ' ie Semen able iol 
would be reached in about three wee Germany’ lean can be re ly seen: influence t pre ‘ AD wabhes ; h Pacif ae 
colossal mortars, the existence of which was not nation rathe than by impact inspiration and 1 ‘ r ‘ pit But hi f - 1 
suspected, would destroy the forts in a few hour timulation for spiritual achievement by co-opera aes tay ee —y a =a - y 
Paris would fall. Having seized the capital, the ion within the social organism, rather than by « must drain ¢ dr and hi ul with 
Germans would immediately wheel round and at- terior governance a concrete and vital mods oft-used puly parable of and the os 
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tly well that practically every large and 


tablished industry is providing for the dis- 
and the old age of its employees; they 





























agent, William Blake, had been shot dead in 188 
But it was not till four years later that the ful 


violence of the contest was reached, The Plan o 















































of five per cent. a ye the level of clerical sala have almost a flawless knowledge of the action Campaign swept the tenants into its organization 
ri has not risen five per cent. in a decad ind ecently taken by variou states in respect of but they had little suces House were razed 
the increase, such as it is, has not been a flat ac mployers’ liability; they acquiesce in the pen- corn-ricks burned by the bailiffs, families cast out 
nee throughout all the ct cr i 1 ee! ior paid by the Government to the personnel of in seore TI Clanricard victions 1 g throug 
‘ confined t the wealthier parishe anc the my and na These and other develop- the pre of the work Lord Clanricarde’s conduct 
convregation Even to save by insurance i 1 ments of tk corporate conscience are now fixed a ensu y Sir Michael Hicks-Beach durin, 
most out of the question, at lea n an amount adk actors of busin and citizenship, justified alike his Chi etaryship in 1886, and still more 
quate » ar l-age annuit raken at a co economnic justice and humanitarianism. Near erely by the Lord Chief Baron in 1887. An 
para ‘ ‘ age a 1,000 twer ea er ! vent business men of America have timation w: iven that the police were not to be 
dow nt | y would mv i ore han ‘ nnection witl church; many of then aced at | disposal whenever ther was an 
nitt the avera ar a f Protestant ‘ pieuou eader c Christian enterp ine else at which they could be emp!oyed Loc 
er er Ipposing rwever I ould be i i " D Jekyl ‘ iastic leaders like Mr. John Roche, M.P., nrose on 
d e income at fi I cer ill bring ir 1 Hyde. What n , 
on 1 wee t ld ri u ist No matte he 7 are rou of bein 1 nd e - 
* ee Panag haeredny: george ter se ! 7 f = ] “ o . B ) r tl ig? crisis of 1879 m t ; 
= } ‘ it ion T t ure o { I ‘ 
oo ion « th may be tor hi icarious Ife I , tj reli race Th MI : dl wnri , fron frenzied 
iro ant cler an see f aven o1 " } ms but o ‘ f+ ht r ¢ i 
, . M , r ip a 1) t proy } He T 
4 ( ‘ ! iggt whict ! and hi 1 = : +} and tl -_ hir ate refused t Y n the rent-redu ions iver 
Ww c , t * it the d of t ipor me if nity will te . : —— siiage of neighboring est 
ful but } ed pr fr | to ‘ ted tenants He impeded 
: : , ' ™ e ; —_ d drop } ur +} ean cold bosom of charity Comn non th Evicted Tenants a 
: a ; me _ ore % . tes : 1 n ; } } } nisn hie + dof I r “With re pect to the anayement 
are partn t tockholde in ti . th » . . ee . this estate,” wrote the Commissioners a 
‘ I tior F th intry The OW ince ad ated feudaiisr : . 4 
e to point out that ng before the appointmen 
{ this Commission it had been the ubject of 
ave censure by his dicial and official authe 
° ity." The Comn n re med the censure But 
Most Hated of Irish Landlords 272"! 
| j ( ST atec O ie S 7} ua 1) C ) ( S ed or the poli f I d Clanricard« He came 
it of his seclusion to speak in the House of 
iN tch of the Eccentric Marauis o ed his tenants to vote r William French, but i . against the Evicted Tenants Bill of 1907 
/ the broke away from him and, by the nd ibsequently fought it with iccess in tl 
( ( d A eturned Captain Nolan. was the law courts. It was, he declared, “a gigantic cor 
int fa ' ation of P Re ) id founded on the gospel whi 
. once put up, and renewal of leasé efused he had alws resisted, that “the man must give 
Pr - = er we 1s a measure of revenge A to the many.” No longer defended even by 
- al rhe old Marquis died in 1874, hi at ar class, he fought bitterly to the end for 
; \ I ES d further by a pri nda ht property, and the jus abutandi above 
' M e Cla : ‘h contr it to the downfall of Palmerst n’ . 
fee * ‘ Ministry. He we ucceeded by his second son, for His private life was st range and secret. He 
t . ‘ Lord Dunkellin had died young; and the tenant neve married, and lived for all his latter years 
! nt ae yn found that the inheritance of strife had not in a flat off Picesz Those who knew a littk 
I that i passed into conciliatory hands Thereafter the hi about him described him as a great collector of 
foot the } I y of he Clenri le estate was that of : picture and of cig which he never smoked 
P P . y } i ined itt hooting on the on and € va an t a expert and enthusiasti 
- , ished in Galway The peculia side and merciless ‘tion on the the It i skate From 1874, when he buried his father at 
fea ‘ : , Clanricarde acted on a . mpossible to compress the incidents of the struggle Portumna, he v never seen on his estate Only 
’ into th iits of this notice The Marquis fe one visit to Ireland is on record during that 
_ signi ta H aeteved im the inakenalk desperately for the last jot and tittle of his lega period, namely n 1887, hen he went to Dublin to 
rist d i not all the suffering of wrtetions His creed was the sacredness of pro- give evidence in an action brought against him by 
‘ ild make him budge an incl erty, and in pursuance of it he evicted, as wa a dismissed agent, William Joyce. He allowed the 
right r} Vanchester Guardia ind by tl Matthew Commission of 1892, m amily mansion in Galway, and even the family 
ful pict ‘ his grim, ic} fewe an s familie $y way of reprisal. his burial-place, to fall into utter decay 
HH lid ar i| 
aes 
and I 
—dgegt | 
| 
: | 
| 
a | 
‘ t i] 
| 
House of I | 
! d when he } wa ~ . . | 
Pg cel vs HERE is much about the 
nd ose w wre vith 1} 
et hey e! 4 » tT 
future that holds the ele- | 
1 wide unoccupied space | . - ° ° 1} 
i t lected ird | ~ ¢ ¢ ‘ | 
He scomed to be bi omen | ments of dread for far-seeing 
t r ’ 1] ° on i) . c ° | 
} . _ ~ | 
mely. and rather like | business men. There is, for in- 
Lansdowt? 667 Ts x ‘ ° $9 i} 
stance, “The Fatal Spiral”. Do | 
j 1 | : : ia 1] 
W het bu I 1} » k , P y h ¢ | a 1] 
lisa e, but cer- |} you KnoW anything about it! 
am 6 ' t t | = wi 
\| | \ . CC [ ¢ oa c ‘ >| » ' 
: oe Read Agnes C. Laut’s article in 
‘ ) t is deat 1 | 2 . Hi 
. ; public’ career, | August MacLean’s. | 
} 6 } lay \ lor st bete | 
Lend Peter & iImerston. He | 
irded 1 ter i a ndlord 1] 
" Idest ' I d Du ir was especially | 1} 
In the came a_ fierce 1} i] 
einat nm ¢ , Ga ‘ Th old Marquis ord | - os —— 
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ee 


ascendancy over all was absolute, a circumstance 


he y rant of the (serm A the more remarkable because of his deformity and 
an rm \ his invalidism. Once in the saddle, however, he 


seems a part of the horse. He has not taken to 


e wf 


the automobile for the reason that it can not nego- 
| N he teh of Varshal lon Haese ler a mark. No film could portray his facial ex- tiate by-paths and soft roads. His passion is for 
d SA d j , 
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*? . a Sa ! 1° } { ee pression at the loss of a coin or at the discovery ho and that may account for this attitude Not 
HW ho iz Dis 04 fing fhe |lerdun Tae’ fs, of a lieutenant’s extravagance in dress. The Mar- ong before the opening of the stormy concert at 
—e oe shai still wears a suit of clothes he bought thirty- Verdun he rode up to the door of his little house ir 
eight years ago, a pair of boots he purchased eleven th eadquartetr town, the Crown Prince at his 
HERE is a certain grim old marshal in che years ago and a his father wore in the eich side He found to his dismay that he had no lump 
German army who has been brought closely teenth century. At any rate, tha is what the of suvar in | pocket The horse beran to cavort ri 
before the eyes of the world by the Verdun suropean dailies tell us and to kick The Marshal apologized to his roya &: 
offensive. Marshal von Haeseler has, apparently, _ Candor is a famous trait in nm Haesele ind : i ind dashed off to a neighboring confe« 
been a power in the Gern for the pa ; " pg nas 7 een wens a ae Serene tior “If I hadn't got him that lump of sugar 
: : of 1 The aged Mar criticized i he explained hen he irned, “‘the horse ile 
quarter of a century but, owing to the tact that sovereien’s ae eee ; . 
i : . ‘ n perations eve ‘ | tr r I He ecog nize a! ‘ 
he did not favor the initial Gerrnan plan of a das season’s manwuvres, wher he , CRETE ape ry : 
through Belgium, he did not figure prominently planned The corps commar were 1 restaurant on one occasion whe 
in the early part of the war. The on Ver- as caught in a field, not a } i have been tours of inspection. Sx 
dun is, however, a reversion to the gy that rh of the staff w nmense, fo n Haes d stain in @ rest. these offic: 
he favored, and it is said that he has directed the — 4 thorn in the side of all. At the height « al res That evenir on parade he 
Germ: »perations. Cur t Op mm sul ‘ - the merriment the Emperor and hi uite had ¢t r led the culprit everely He d tel 
rerman operatior ee irrent prt obianaret th clear @ + a es ae nai : 7 ; lei Be Boas ee 
a great amount of information about him gathered wagon Men. estan eheine: as Sgr) ; ws aaa ei in < “5 , as - 
from sources as follows of the game von Haeseler had captured t ‘ . ounted on a specia oan 
Among the wonderful old men who have leaped ‘ his sovereign’s personal command i ' © @ presct i aiid 
into world-wide renown by leading the Germar is é emious old Marshal is accused of ¢ Hi enti war on ex] ere « ey 
armies, Gottlieb von Haeseler is conceded by the agonies 0 ind whenever a_ sold anot H it 
French press to be easily the most wonderfu eat a u mez Soldiers, accord He wa my " i bir 
The operations of the Germans before Verdun, hould eat very littk he i he What did i pay f that Phe a 
remarks the Paris Gaulois, are directed nominally ad habit at best. ‘Mar eat ¢ ’ ‘ in the ranks eyed it in a melancholy manner I 
by the Crown Prince, but in reality they are under all the time.” t his m« . He made hi r pfenni , The old un bounded ir th } 
the control of Marshal von Haeseler. The Ger- orps a model of efficiency in the Ger arm " r itting ter t ws dow demar a 
mans have made him a legendary personage in- and of brethren knowing none of the caste di ay e of cheese He got or us big a ; i me 
deed, and, if the Berlin Kreuz-Zeitung’s view is to tinctions so common among Prussians yet mair fist “Rather a large | , " sean | 
be accepted at par value, al] Frenchmen live in taining an admirable discipline His persona yn Haeseler dubiously. ‘“‘Not at a nid the 
dread of his very name. That to the Gaulois is a : 
fresh instance of Teutonic megalomania. The i 
truth to the French paper is that von Haeseler is ha 
a roaring farce, a Falstaff in the field. He never \ 
in his life gained a battle except in time of peace : 
Yet the Germans say he is the equal in military 4 
genius of the first Napoleon! The i is pre- E 
posterous as the legend that he approaches his 3 
hundredth year, the truth being that he is no more 
than seventy-nine. The Debats makes him sixty- 
eight. The reference books do not agree regard- 4 
ing the date of his birth and there is a story 4 
the Matin that he does not himself know when he i, Wy y ; 
was born. He was certainly in the war against “an Lp sl A i» 
Denmark back in 1864. An old professional | » J 
swordsman, therefore, is this venerable and mys- i a 
terious being who can only give advice. rh : 
Crown Prince takes the advice. All agree on tha @ 
The German Emperor, however, tells his intimates 
that von Haeseler ought to be at home with hi 
great-grandchildren. His Majesty does not thin 
the venerable man modern war—an 
impression which the also cherishes of the 
Emperor. 
The rotund form and finely lined visage of old 
von Hueseler and the grim severity of his facia 
expression combine to make him one of the “fi 
ures” of militarist Germany. ‘The old guardian 
Gottlieb of the Moselle this is a literal transla- 
tion of the phrase that describes him to the 
fatherland. His treacherous stomach makes him 
the most abstemious war-horse in the whole em- 
pire For fifty years he has risen every mornit ; 
at five to drink a glass of milk and swallow tw t 
raw eggs. At two in the afternoon he has a small 4 
piece of steak and a cup of broth Highly char- 3 
acteristic was his *veatment of Prince Henry of 
Prussia at manceuvres some years since. His High- 
ness was entreated to attend a repast at eight in 
the evening. He had to wait hungry until nine 
before he got anything to eat. Then the Marshal \ 
guests found in front of each of t party a glas | j 
of water and an apple. ‘“‘This,”’ explained the old | 
Marshal, “is a tical lesson in war conditions 
Only ab -essities can be give! Appetites . > 
like baggage, must be restricted. His Highn » 
alone, having a right to special treatment, may 
eat two apples and drink two gl: € of water 
His Highness insisted upon being a Spartan like 
th 
capacity of inspector, } 
for , Says the Gaulois, beer | 
German forces. Did it enter hi } 
a garrison at Morhange? H« 
hat did not stop there, asking 
ra ticket to some town far | ‘ , 
tion Just before getting to : fh f «ay / 1? do } , 
had to halt upon an emergency signal from +} 
old man. He paid the conductor.the fine of a hun- 
dred marks and rushed off to the barracks. On his 
return to Berlin he insisted upon repayment of ¢ 
his hundred marks, turning the administration of 
the railway upside down until he got the money 
He is known to think a long time before he spends + 
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keeper, “‘you may have a larver piece if you are 
hungry That 


headqusz 


enough.’ night a new 


rters: 


order was 
issued from 





“Hereafter a man in 


the ranks shall receive for ten pfennings a piece 





of cheese as large as that sold for the same sum 


this morning to the general in commanc 


It happened that he wanted to pass a sentry line 
at night. He stole forward in his usual inspectorial 
manner only to be seized and pinioned from be- 
hind “Let me pass!" he cried “Il am Count 
Haeseler.’ rhe ‘You're 
the tifth man who has tried to make a fool of us 
with that 


turned him 


sentries laughed at him. 
to-night,” he was told a 
back Von 
pleased with the 


story they 
Haeseler went off well 
sentries but infuriated against his 
officer His reputation in the army is that of a 


commander indulgent to the men in the 


ranks but 





evere with his staff Reversing the order often 
observed among Prussian military magnates, he is 

nsiderate to his inferior grim with his equals 
and merciless to his iperiors, not excepting the 
Emp r hi elf whose “conceptions” he ha 


laughed at in conferences of the general 
all Not many y 


the ordered elaborate 


ars before the outbreak of the 








near the 
Many lines of trenches had been 
theo- 
bread 


manceuvres 
town of Sterck 
dug A blue 


etically for a 


‘orps was on the defensive 


whole wee living on dry 
rounds, von Haeseler saw a table impro- 


and four stick Sey 





eral officers 





it around it on boxes, eating sausage. “Do you 
entlemen think are in a lady boudoir °”’ 
roared von Haes iding his steed over the 
ble ‘The sixteenth army corps is not a school 
xf domestic manners. It is an institution that 





life.” Petrified where they sat, 


Vhere Prepar 


An Lar position ol this Woo Nifiuation 


aa I pplied to the United States 


N the course ff an article in The {tlantie 
Vonthly on “Preparedne and Democratic Dis- 
Alger not only deals in a 
ery comprehensive and enlightening way with the 


redness in the United States, 





truth along various by- 





into which his discussion carries him. For instance, 


he gives a fair estimate of German kultur, demon- 


ating the falsity of the principles on which it is 














ed. but at the same time giving credit for the 

‘ results it has had in improving the conditions 

f the poorer classes He shows, also, the 

iritual gains that are accruing to the combat- 
unt applying the le yn to America as follows 

It is a tin in which Americans should consider 

r 1 their own « ntr Peace has its dan- 

n menacing nar wa min the midst 

ur ‘ n spiritual gains in 

the ountri which ar pou out their blood 

and ¢ re l velopment of national con 

t the « hment in tears and sorrow 

ia inity of a great people, 1s he 

thir which comes to us from France, reborn in 

her re e to make the Frar of her children free 

i ena f militarism. England, with her 

nd self-satisfied bourgeoisie, her 

tins lire government, her terrible and _ in- 

é isnble poverty unrelieved except by the silly 


hifts of Lady Bountifuls and poor rates, her di 








ntented and jealo workir classe England 
i with an unequal unjust presperity, i 
ng up a caste sy n and reorganizing and 


Belgium, devastated 


arous invasion, will send 





‘ ‘ 
down to generations yet unborn the thrill of her 
Khir s rejoinder to menacit Germany, that “Bel- 
vium is a country and not a road.” The national 
consciousness born of war, the precious by-products 


‘ 
if sacrifice, of tears, of common and united effort 


1 victory in arms, is not to be denied, even to 
Russia The dreaming Slav sees the beginning 


Germany holding a 





a new era in Holy Russia 
wid at bay and waging war with a relentless and 
deadly efficiency, such as the world never saw, 
her loins for fresh aggression, at once the 


shouts her 





girding 
menace and the marvel of our time, 
“Deutschland uber Alles,” the hymn of a national- 
ism which threatens civilization itself The war 


means, not the destruction of national spirit, but 
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he officers did not dare to utter even an apology, 
yut when the terrible old man had disappeared 
»ver the brow of a hill they relieved their feelings 
n a single untranslatable word: ‘“Heiligkreuzka- 
nonenbombengranathageldonnerwetterelementnoch- 
inmal !” 


Between this amazing old man and the heir to 





the Imperial and Royal throne there has long ex- 


Verdun was the objective. All 


I 


sted a warm affection. Alone among the mar- 


hals, von Haeseler, according to the Figaro, took 
eriously the conception of the Crown Prince that 
sorts of stories 


ave appeared in European dailies regarding the 


fury with which von Haeseler received the deter- 


! 


one have formed a firm alliance. 


T 


Haeseler 


< 


unyielding advance, a c 
well as of the 
mystery 


Haeseler in war. 


staff to make the rush 
hrourh Belgium. The road to Paris, he believes, 
Verdun. On the basis of their common 
in the west, the old soldier and the young 
Indeed, to the 
nilitary expert of the Paris Gaulois the long drive 
sion of the soul of von 


nination of the general 


through 


yurpose 


at Verdun is itself an expre 
The grimness of the fray, its 
ontinuity, its steady hail of projectiles, its stern, 
‘rtain disdain of cost a 
attack, its very 





implacable 





enthusiasm of 
these things manifest the mood of von 
They are the battle pictures of a 


German artistry, impressing with strong and heavy 


ines What a contrast to the Crown Prince, notes 


sur contemporary—the gentle, smiling, boyish, gay 


Crown Prince! The old man and the young one 


illustrate the 


book in his life, except t! 


familiar principle of the attraction of 
Van Haeseler never, it is said, read a 
His favorite 


horses He has the 


pposite 
manual. 


e society of 


relaxation is tk 
. 


most amazing collection of oaths. 


edness Begins 


newer and perhaps finer diversi- 


ties, the finding of the 


the creation of 
common soul of varied 
finding in common sacrifice and effort 


people the 


of the 


spiritual basis for national life. 





Supposing we stop tor a moment our ever 
being the 


sting 
talk about the prospect of money mar- 
ket of the world, of being a creditor nation, about 
inities for South American trade and the 
ial ticker talk and the new nabobism of the 
war-stock 





Suppose we consider the demands 


which this war makes 


upon American patriotism. 
It is only a larger and finer democracy which can 
; 


produce a moral substitute for war. 
On the question of the principles which must 
govern American preparedness, he says 


Those who just now are talking almost hysteri- 





cally about a policy of preparedness are making 


certain false 





sumptions They are advocating a 


national policy which, if adopted in the one-sided 


and incomplete way in which it is at present being 
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presented, will set us back fifty years in possibility 
of true progress. The notion that preparedness is 
a mere military thing, to be had by superimposing 
ipon the most wasteful, extravagant, and in- 
efficient army and navy establishment in the world 
a new mass of similar expenditures, is a delusion 
upon preparation for war, 
unprepared after 
preparations over three billion 


If we are so insistent 
and if we are, as we say, stil 
pending on suck 
dollars in the last twenty years, exclusive of pen- 
ions, let us at least in our preparation recognize 
an essential part of its true basis. The power be- 
hind military Germany is industrial Germany. The 
German life is doubtless extreme, 
doctrines, 
may differ on military or 
least in this: they 
necessity for improving the industria! 
organization, the economic. basis for nationa! unity 
industrial anarchy held 
martial law, the exploitation of the 
\ intelligent policy in handling 
the immigrant, industrial accidents crippling and 


organization o 
however 
naval esti- 


but the current preparedness 


much they 


mate t 


ignore abso- 


agree a 
lutely every 
Sweat-shops, child-labor, 
in check by 


orker, lack of an 


burdening the worker, industrial diseases 


unre- 
ulated and unprevented, the almost total absence 
of effective labor legislation on the side of inspec- 





tion and regulation, the exploited tenant farmer 


the stupid chaos of liquor legislation, the whole 





slipshod laws which 
defy all attempts at co-ordination and economy of 


ss of haphazard seem to 





all these and a hundred others are 


ue problems of preparedness 


which are to-day 
disciplined democracy which America 
needs, a democracy disciplined to a capacity for 
true leadership such as will effectuate «4 Pan-Amer- 
world-contribution of 
mocracy toward the foundations of peace The 


1 federation, as a new 








strident patriots who are expounding crude pre- 


paredness propagandas, in principles and purposes 
identical 





with all the armed peace propagandas 
which have proved wro in a hundred years 
ignore all h considerations. If they have their 





way, there may be an additional reason for ignor- 
ing the economic basis of national unity, the plea 
of poverty: that we can't afford it The propa- 
gandists of preparation seem ready to do any- 
thing but improve the quality and character of 
our democracy. To them it is all a matter of guns, 
submarines, and huzzas for the flag: not 
the establishment of a democracy supremely worth 


soldier 





fighting for. 
True preparedness calls, not merely for an ex- 
ternal, but for an internal and industrial pro- 
gramme. The national defense orators who to- 
day fill the papers with their speeches seem to have 
in mind only enormous naval and military ex- 
which 
usual to 
Already, 
ganization of public-spirited citizens is planning 
for the alien which 
have been a 
ex#fressed in effective law at least 


penses—-a programme pressing in- 
private initiative 


for example, one or- 


eaves 
dustrial problems as 
and to philanthropy. 
a programme ought in it 


essential features to governmental 


policy twenty 


five years ago 


Is Parliamentary Government Doomed r 


Remarkable Theory of — Political 
( hranage s fo Follou thre I] i 


ANY opi 


velopments 


ve been expressed as to d 








following the war that hz 


unusual, startling, thought 





metimes ridiculous. It has 


Foster, writing in The Edinburgh Review, to evolve 





theory th-* lite ly caps the climax 


He pre- 


dicts the al yn, or at least the decline, of 





iamentary govel ent Space does not permit of 


the full reproduction of his very lengthy argu- 


ment nor to comment on the accuracy of his obser- 
vations and the soundness of the conclusions he 


draws therefron A brief recapitulation of the 


more important parts of the article follow 





When the war is over and t ations are able to 
draw breath and take stock of their internal affairs, 
the vast import of the terrible upheaval through 
which the world has passed will by degrees reveal 
itself to all. In political, social, economic, and in- 
dustrial matters, many of the old landmarks and 
standards will have disappeared or been discarded, 
and in all these matters reconstruction will have to 





be undertaker In none of these 
life will the gulf between 
strongly marked than in 


change—Re 


may be termed-—will not 


volution or 





nations which have been actually at war; it will 





influence the neutrals also. But it will be more 


vecially felt in those nations belligerent o1 


Progressive—-G 





neu- 
il, called 


and the United States—and it may be tl 





eat jritain, France, 





one of 





the most far-reaching consequences will be the 
downfall of the parliamentary system of represen- 
tative government, as it exists at present 

This statement, so far as it concerns Great Bri- 


tain, will perhaps appear surprising, possibly ab- 





surd, to the great majority, though it is believed 
that there are not a few to whom the discrediting 
of the system will come rather as an inevitable 
than an astounding event Institutions originally 
established with the honest intention of benefiting 
a community, and which | 
out this intention for many 


to gather around them an atmosphere of 


on the whole, carried 





generations, are apt 
rever- 
ence, even of sanctity, that forbids men to con- 
template their abolition as within the 
the possible, and 
time and changed conditions have insensibly but 


sphere of 
prevents them perceiving that 
undermined their usefulness and therefore 
their value. But one of the effects of a 
wide upheaval is to test institutions, and to re- 


surely 


world- 
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move from the minds of men the trammels of cus- 
prejudice, and traditional points of view, 
forcing them to investigate, with thus 
cleared, in what manner their long-cherished in- 
stitutions have borne the strain. This investigs 
tion, though it may begin with, will not long be 
confined to the war period. The weaknesses and 

red due to 
the sudden, tremendous catastrophe of a universal 
war, wil! be found to have been in existence long 


tom, 
vision 





failure which at first may have app 





before. 


Is not 





*‘ntative governmen 
That end 
may be stated broadly to be the freedom and pros- 

At a period when the mass of 
ignorant and inarticulate, and 


were slow and difficult, it 
of the com- 


Parliamentary repre 


a law of nature but a means to an end 
perity of a people. 
the nation was 

when communications 
was convenient to give to each section 
munity the right to choose representatives in whom 
it had confidence to state its grievances and ad- 





in s interests, and it wa a assumption, 
that if these representatives were assembled to- 
gether they would, after debate, determine what 
was for the general good. It is, however, beginning 





to be perceived by some that the advance of a na- 


tion in well-being is brought about by Evolution 
j 


ana n 





t bv Flection, and that an Act of Parlia- 
ment crystallizing the state of feeling at the 


mootl the path of Evolu- 
obstructs it 


moment, at the best 
tion, and at the worst 
As this conviction becom 
it will lead to the 
advanced in 
need leg 


temporarily 

more widely extended, 
conclusion that a nation suffi- 
intellis 


All it requires is goverr 


knowledge 





iently 





does not 


which i 


ment; it will legislate for itself By 


meant that the gene 





1 needs of 








whole (not one parti USS 
will be perceived and determined by the 





lectively, by the formation and org f 
public opinion through public meetings and the 
press. All that j 
ing body, whose function it wo ild be to put 





would be ne 


gove 





into final shape the nation’s will and cz it into 





execution. 

This idea may seem at first sight wild and im- 
But is it? Let us clear our minds of 
prejudice and look at one great fact. That fact 
is that public opinion is the most potent force 
in the country to-day. In matters of moment, 
itself ag 
unmistakable expression of public opinion? Is it 


practicable. 








would parliament dare to set 
not the most telling indictment that can be laid 
parliament that it 
But at the present time 


against ceases to reflect the 


feeling of the country? 





iamentary system is in itself an ob 
due expression of public 
strongly shown than 
Home 
and how truly was it answered, 


the p 
to the 
perhaps has that been more 
during the bitter struggle over 
Rule. How ofter 
when a general election was advocated as a means 






opinion. 


long and 


of finding out the real wish of the people, that it 
would be impossible to fight the election on that 


4 





ss interests, local conditions, 
element, a to the 
of many members whose election had turned much 


even 


sole is 








would return 


the personal 
more on one of these facts than on the question 
on which the country was asked to speak authori- 
tatively. 


One of the worst of the drawbacks of the present 





ystem is that it blurs this great fact, by ay r- 
ently leaving to the members of the House of Com- 
depends 
the determination of great matters a 
What sense of re- 


elector feel for his 





whose élection largely ipon local 


mons 
intrigues, Fo 
ing the whole body politic 

sponsibility can the ordinary 
share in deciding the general policy of his country”? 
He vz sts his vote in his own constituency for ons 
x’ other of the two great parties, or, if he be a 
crank, for that picturesque but generally useless 
candidate 


individual the independent 














voted for the election « one 

seventieth of the assembly, which, 

of members elected on aln t 

is as there are constituer 

power to settle, after intern 

intrigue, the gener policy of 

Can the voter charge his con 

sponsibility for any decision hat may be taker 
In short, parliament, by assuming : power, has 
jinded 1e people to their own duti« 





claiming to be the voice of the nati 





5 


tracted chorus of varied 


of which tries to mal itself heard most loud!s 


above the prevailing hubbul ithstanding the 
various general elections and the prolonged dis- 
cussions in the House of Commons, would anyone 
venture to state what is the opinion of the nation 
as a whole on Home Rule or Welsh Disestablish- 

A referendum on either of these important 





ment ? 
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questions would have put the matter 


yea 


rs ago. 
the 


Surely 


tion 


should 


time has come when 


be made 


be 


tween the 


a 


be 


man 





yond doubt 


gement 
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sharp distin 


f 


purely local concerns and those affecting the whole 
Subject 


community. 


pur 


ment 


it 





rely 


local concerns 


national 


glomeration of representatives of 


whe 


xe election has freq 


trumpery 


sentially foo 


affairs to ¢ 


Is concern 


to 
cou 
loc 
oi 
por 


a 


local issue. 


express 


rse, 


] . 
ul ce 


tant 





uncertain, 





in the dark,” “taking nation into 
dence of the government,” and so on. T 
be of any value, shou gone on st 
ago, when the mas ople, natu 
for an improvement cial 


ep 





o the 


should be left 


of those whom they 


lish 


bo 


to confid 
dy which 


1 


oO 


th 
| 


merely an 


‘al 


rently been de 


common 


t 


immediately affect. 


welfar 


he r rage- 


conduct 


e, 





subdivision 


d 


Where the nation 





ed by sor 


as a who 





d, it should be entitled and called uy 

its decision as a whole Thi 18, 
impossible under the present system 
mstituencies, and therefore the collecti 
g.4 ple, when it is most deeply in 
to is dist ted, divided, feeble, and 
the outbreak of the war, there has bee 


t entire 


threatening 


parliamentar 





























from 

















iynoran 




















discussion 











about ‘“‘keey 


without, were 


y development of 
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ig 











condition, ar 


absorbed in the 


hemes o 
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imminent danger 


form. Parliament wrangled and fought endlessly 
over these domestic questions, without devoting 
nore than occasional and perfunctory attention t 
he defence of the realm. The ambled 
n the chance of peace being mai iring it 
enure of office. Tt the government recognized 
at the European situation was itica é 
; te to con . dir with 
G it i d to omprehend 
their yn itten i 
bortive T attachment of a powerful politica 
party to the watchword (or, more properly, catct 
word) of Peace, regardless of circumstance, has 
*h to answer ,for 
When the cessation of hostilities shall aff i 
people of Great Britain the opy unity to v 
and consider what took place before the war, they 
will that their House of Commons, j ! 
and torn by prolonged and bitter strife over « 
mestic questions, and ov 
whose blind devo te 
them deaf to all warnings from 
with indi nee, even hostility, ar suggestior 
looking to the in of the military and nava 
trength of the nation. Will they not also 
this clumsy, inefficient organization, whi 
ed for weeks and months in ignoble eff 
to gain a party triumph while the \v e é 
of the nation was trembling in the | r 
onger fit its duties, and notwitl 
he respé cue to it for wor in 
renerations, it has now rea tl imit of i 
isefulne Nay more, that it has become a sou 
of x itive danger? ven its own membe were 
ns« is of the feebleness and triviali of tl 
dispute, that once wa vas actually ce ured tl 
iful outpouring of tal ed as if by magi 
Occasionally we read of iggestions, tentati 
and timorously put forth, that it is necessar 
1 risi t have isines men at the | 
T: and, s r irprisir the even 
n «¢ ed a wis! di r t a 
I A dictate Engla { 
‘ Olive ( ] o bh n \ 
Liovd Ge e”? To i vr a dictat 10Ow 
foe as it us bef the war to f to 
estior ub dir e importance norir 
dan at atened the nat Had the 
ernmer hen been in the hand npar 
ly ull body of men, ele by ‘the whole na 
n national } pose ind the ree f 
e en ( the party en matt " ild 
e } r a I t nt foot Augu 
114, when the light broke i upon an a i 
iou eopie wil iding foree 
When the of ¢t d and pre) 
allen ym the ¢ f the B 
t ' { , A 
t of one man me set of n 
cit a te that I 
he cumstan of the national lif dar 
i f our present pa 
ten been demonstrated by tl t 
the past few year ‘he country wa I la 
tat political turmoil from 1909 « ! ir 
1914 it was brought to the verge « i var, 
ith the result that our enemies were timulated 
» strike Meanwhile the primary duty of watct 
ing over the safety of the realm wa lected 
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in Russia 














The Engineer 


ever alert to trouble ahead 
heeds the first danger signal. 


But how many of us run past 
danger targets in the form of head- 
aches, heart-flutter, _ biliousness, 
nervousness, or some other symp- 
tom of possible disaster and forget 
to look ahead. 


The cause of these and other 
obscure ills is often found to be the 
drug, caffeine, in tea or coffee, 
which used regularly, sooner or later 
impairs the health of many of its 
users. 


Any tea or coffee drinker who 
values health, steady nerves and a 
clear head, should quit both the 
tea and coffee entirely and use 


TUM 


Made of whole wheat, roasted with a bit of molasses, this famous 
pure food-drink has a pleasant, snappy flavour and is absolutely free 
from the drug, caffeine, in tea and coffee, or any other harmful element. 


Postum comes in two forms: The original Postum Cereal must 


] 


be well-boiled; Instant Postum needs no boiling—a level teaspoon- 
ful in a cup of hot water makes the same delicious drink— 


The cost per cup is about the same for both forms. 


Wise health engineers know 


| Co., Ltd., 


‘“There’s a Reason” for POSTUM 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W inds« r (dnt 
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“me Woy never know how 


You never know how soon you may need Bovril. 


Someone be ill. Someone 


| may may want an 
ied anaes cna Gea te “emergency meal.’ Cook may require Bovril to 
Leeann strengthen the soup or to flavor the gravy. So keep 
ir fi ike, and if they do it Bovril handy. A bottle in the house is worth ten at 
of Russia. And the Russian Na ; ; 
a. i < ho ~ the store, but—it must be Bovril. 
1 bu rhe } Lere i : 
e his hat when it is played. As a people they Of all Stores, etc., l-oz. 25c¢.: 2-0z. 40c.: 4-0z. 70c.: 8-0z. $1.30.: 16-07. $2 
e no sympathy with imperialisn they do not Cordial, large, $ 5 40 Johnston's Fluid Beef (V t 
h to make Russia a great country nquest S.H.B 
act, they do not seem to realize ft 
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any world outside of Russia; that is why they fig 











es a a P : F . a anti — a a so budly on an invasion of the enemy's countrys 
: ; But once let the enemy set foot on Russian soi! and 
§ the muitks turn into savage beasts, as they did in 
¢ 1812, it 1915 Their farms, their houses, the 
‘ woods and plains and holy vities are under the 
¢ heel o the foreigner that is why they fight 
¥| well on defense 
~ . Russians seem to have a Greek feeling for the 
land, for the wide flat plains, the deep forest, the 
mighty rivers, the tremendous arch of ky that 
is ove Russia, the churches encrusted with golder 
jewels where countless generations of their father 
have kissed the ikons; for the tremendous impulse 
that set whole villages wandering in search of 
sacred river, for the cruel hardness of the Northerr 
; # winter, for the fierce love and the wild guiet 
» , and the dreadful gloom and the myths and legen 
Aa which are Russia. Once a young officer traveled 
Sas with 1 in our compartment; and all day lor he 
: [ gazed out of the window at the dark wood the 
a2 | ¢ vast fields, the little towns, and tears rolled dowr 
° j j his cheel “Russia is a mighty mother, Russia 
4 a mighty mother,”” he said over and over ayair 
» Another time it was a middle-aged civiliar 
a bullet head shaved close, and wide-staring 
blue « tha i him the expression of ar 
a We Russians do not know how great we are 
‘6 ” he said “We cannot grasp the idea of so many 
. Tell ne thy company and millions of people to communicate witl We d 
= — ” not realize how much land, how much riche we 
me ¥-will Tell thee what thou art. anal’ Miles, © ane Gall dees ai aah ee Meee 
ec of Mo who wns more land than he know 
a iain ceed ne: ie -ecilaamiiel fecie a, aie “si ae 
German r And r Russian reali how many 
t ire « raced t ition; I ‘ r 
' hirt , 
Yet t aot 4 1 r bar 
t and y 
‘ v } the bar ear r t a 
— . . vit t conscl¢ ness of an on dei has ad 
! E should like you to apply this test to oped © profound netionsl unity of fecline 
° ‘ ° thought, and an original civilization that id 
Ivory Soap. Ivory Soap’s friends in- by its own power. Loose and easy and 
é ” invade the life f the far-flung savage tribe of 
a clude the following: Asia ; it crosses the frontiers into Roumania, Ga 
§ cia, Kast Prussia—in spite of organized effort 
’ pi Even the English, who usua cling stu 
, Doctors and nurses use Ivory Soap. Medical ne ee ee ee ae eee an 
y ; unde all conditions, are overpowered by tussia 
4 practice requires aseptic cleanness. The Be | Oe Sees ates ts nies ant Petco’ an 
¥ js nalf u lan ne it akes wld of the ming of 
} purer a soap the more nearly does it pro- OD preteen digg sondage roan 
; duce aseptic cleanness. ee eee ee ee 
a : the most exuberant Russian food and 
" to me the best; and Russians themselves are 
‘ perhaj the most interesting human being that 
. Athletes use Ivory Soap. After exercise BT | exist 
4 the pores are wide open and the skin is mart ae muaunae ie chataeets : 
SS . . . . empire but we live ¢ } \ i d 
é irritated easily. Soap must be exceedingly inact Winer ‘Weta sian ao a 
J ° ed . , ~* m4 tron Our streets are narrow and it 
’ mild to give satisfaction at this time. peer the cagyly-seeasrsgntndl ngs Prag himere 
: 4 nother or in apartment “AN n laye act a 
» ~ . ily a ttle nut-in ce elf-cente d and narr« 
x Mothers use Ivory Soap in the nursery. private. Russia is also a great empire; but th 
¢ _ - - & M the people live a if it were n In trowy 
: The tenderest thing in the world is the skin ome streets ure a quarter-mile broad, and t} 
P - i 2 are iare three larters of a mile acro Fa 
; of a new baby. Nothing but the highest 1ildings whose facades run on uninterrupted 
s . . alf a mile Houses are vay pen; people 
¢ quality of soap can be used safely. ° a ia isiting io h other at all hour 
a and night Food and tea and cor " 
¥ te iA k o1 ist 
i actir and i what |} want 
é no 4 ticular time f gettin t r 
f d or eating dinne and there is r tiona 
¥ ; ty murdering a man « f ma I 
; most | ple ri D ol novel read ike th 
& > chronicie of an insane asy m; but that, I think 
% : “ > because the Russian ar not restrained by } 
e a 44 of traditions and convention that rule the 
‘4 BRIAN —_— jo conduct of the rest of the world. 
a eo & ity 7 100 We saw methine of lif z 
3 K } e sa mething of life in a Russian | 
: : hold amovars perpetually steaming, servant 
: huffing in and out with fresh wate and fre 
‘ tea-leaves, laughing and joining in the perpetua 
i clatter of conversation There came and went 
* E unbroken stream of relatives, friends, comparative 
& 
E loozy Soap is made in the Procter & Gamble factories at Hamilton, Canada. . rangers. There was always tea, always a long 
i ‘ sideboard heaped with zakouska, always a hundred 
4 i little groups telling stories, loudly arguing, laugt 
z ing uproariously, always little parties of card 
My players Meals occurred whenever anybody vot 
% SOI 8 LLORAS LICE LEIS IES POOLED CALLS BES Gk TOES, is hungry—or rather, there was a perpetual mea 





going on Some went to bed, others rose after a 














sleep and had breakfast Day 


r seemed to stop. 


and night it 


And in Petrograd we knew some people who 

ived callers between eleven o'clock at night 

and dawn. Then they went to bed and did not 

ip again until evening. For three years they 

hadn't seen daylight—except in the white nights 
mer 


The Glorious Battle 


of Mons 


the Nt naggle 
( andr Doyle 


ription of and 
i 


Re freat, hay 


¢ RHA! the most glorious episod n the war 
the British standpoint, has been 


the ‘nite of Mons. The slow, grudging 
the ritish held back the sweeping Ger 
and saved Pari More important thar 
tt treat f Mon i yY 
nh ict y at he Marne i best 
Mor that has yet appeared n th 
ir A ir Conan D i I ! / 
hi AT t 
} Brit Expeditionary Force 
ed over to France under the cover of darknes 
e nights of August 12th and 13th, 1914. The 
ement, which included the preater part of three 
ny corps and a cavalry division, necessitated 
transportation of approximately one hundred 
and men, fifteen thousaid horses, and four 
dre ns It is doubtful if so large a host 
as ever moved by water in so short a time tn all 
innal militar hi 
is drama in the secrecy and celerity 
affa I'v i is walls, converging into 
innel, screened the approaches to Southampton 
do All beyond was darkness and mystery 
how th atal fun passed the flower of the 
of Britain, and it k saw them no more 
had embarked upon the great adventure of 
( n Wa The crowds in the streets saw 
ist serried files vanish into the darkness of 
heard the ured tramp upon the 
ing fart away in the silence of 
" all wa till, and the yreat 
pushing out into the darknes 
technival efficiency, and no 
nn t earted in their keen desire 
the country, have ever left the shores of 
It is a r i ate ay that 
I ha t nu were 
lead in th he Phey i i 
" . and ha en which 
nei the } y 
ated r por he beache f he 
tow ha orded thei mpression of 
‘ ‘ In tl I imn 
] tra port m tr I 
t I " Guardar i iy 
u vhile vif ligt 
, la ! a, howed 
\ lo-t it ind narir re me 
ell roany 45 ible N y Bu 
i " ls of ile the wort ay Ul 
r f he lot t Ww re the mo 
f H and bight el br I y 
iden i ind dip o adin 
Nia ie fi i y whicl et ! 
Ir ial capacity, and ni 
! a itation an nd 
iwal j 5 @ ‘ lence 
i I be ‘ I b 
all nown t i I Oo 
} Frenel 1 the 
t a I ‘ rf he 
} nie Ti had hac 
j im} sm 
\ \ 1 t ! nia 
ntes ha Ove 
At i t is on nd 
lerra I n \ i 
t nad ‘ We i n 
‘ \ f t ! Ww 
led, incredible a it may that the 
rland was really attacked, and were whole 
d in its defence 
The crossing wa afely effected It has always 


1 the traditional privilege of 
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Intelligent regard for the health and happiness of the family has 
led to a closer study of foods and hygiene—and this has made 


the kitchen a brighter place than it used to be. 
Serve 


want to live in the kitchen. 


But you don’t 


Shredded Wheat Biscuit 


the ready-cooked whole wheat food- 
in the whole wheat grain prepared in a 
Two of these Biscuits with milk or cream 


body-building material 
digestible form. 
make a complete perfect meal, 


-a food that contains all the 


at a cost of five or six cents. 


The ideal summer food for the home or the country bungalow. 


Whenever possible it is best to heat the 
Biscuit a few moments to restore its crisp- 
ness; then pour over it milk, adding a little 
cream; salt or sweeten to suit the taste. 
Deliciously wholesome when served with 
or other fruits. 


berries, sliced bananas 





"MADE IN CANADA by 


THE CANADIAN SHREDDED WHEAT COMPANY, LIMITED 


TORONTO OFFICE, 


49 WELLINGTON STREET EAST 
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ie the peerless rubber-tipped pencil ”’ 


- JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, Jersey City, N. J. 


‘Canadian Agents: A. R. 
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te grumble at their public servants, and to speak 
of ‘‘muddling through” to victory. No doubt the 
criticism has this 
‘“ommand, the 
Naval TT 
supreme 


often been deserved. But on 
occasion the supervising general in 
British War Office, 
partment all 


and the 
rose to a 
lence. The details were 


ansport De- 


degree of exvel 
meticulously correct Wit) 
out the lo of ld 


man, horse, or gun. the 


who had seen the sun set in Hampshire saw it ris« 





ardy or in Normandy. 
Havre 


disembarkation, but 


Boulogne and chief 
including the 


it up the Seine and can 


were the 


ports otf 


many, 





Rouen 
rapturous w 
returned by a 


e ashore at 


Che soldiers everywhere received a 


ome from the populace, which they 
behavior. The 


and 








cheer sobriety of admirable pr 
forth in Lord 
rs to the Army, 


serupulous 


cepts a to wine women, set 





Kitchener parting ord: 


seem to 


nave been most 


observed It is no 





nome 


llantry of France—the 





light upon the ¢ very 


said that she profited great}; 


strained, over-anxious time by the arrival 





boisterous oversea Allies. The tradition of 
solemnity has been forever killed by these 
ovial invaders. The dusty, poplar-lined roads 


resounded with their songs, 
their 


and the quiet Picardy 


illages reechoed thunderous assurances as 


to the state of their hearts. 

All France 
them, and it was 
much to I 

The general 
the hands of 
mand of far the 


broke into a smile at the 


sight of 





at a moment when a smile meant 






pian of campaign was natu 


General Joffre, since he was in com- 


greater portion of the Allied 


Force. It has been admitted in France that the 
original dispositions might be open to criticism, 
ince A ber of the French troops had eng 





in Alsace and Lor 
the line of battle in the north, 
decided. It! 

rival 





raine 





was to be 


profit 


ion to injure its ever so grievously 


in the toe when it is itself in imminent danger 
of being stabbed to the heart. 
A further plan had 


felt both by the French 


change in been caused by 


sympathy and 


t 
the British for the Belgians, who had done 


galiant 
gained so many valuable days for the 
felt that it 


and do wt 


and 
Allies It was 
not to advance 


would be unchivalrous 





wa possibie to releve 


the intolerable pressure which was crushing then 


It was resolved, therefore, to abandon the plan 





which had been formed, by which the German 
should be led as far as possible from their ast 
and to attack them at onc 

For this purpose the Fren hanged it 





h army «< 


whole dispositions, which had been 






idea of attack from the east, a ed 
rver the frontier, getting into touch witt 
the enemy at ur and Charicroi, so as t ecure 
the passages he Sambre. [t was in fulfilling 
its part as the left of the Allied line that on 
August 18th and 19th the British tr s began tk 





move northward into Belgium. 

of Sunday, August 23rd, all the 
The Fifth Brigad 

out upon the right front 


On the morni 





troops were in 





I 
(Chetwode’s) 





at Binche, but the remainder of the c: 





brought to a point about five miles behind tl 


center of e line, so as to be able to reinforce 


blood of the land campaign 


had been drawn upon August 22nd, i . 
nie her of the Fourtt 
Dragoon Guard harges 


nd overthrew 

















Cuira iers n ane 
Twentieth Hussar had enjoyed a si ir experi- 
ence It was a small but happy Y 

The forces which now awaited the Gern at- 
tac numbered about eighty-six 1 men 
who may be roughly divided into thou 
and infantry, ten thousand cava thr 
hundred and twelve gun 

Sir John French was p1 r for an atta 





upon his rig! From all his information the 


north and to the east of 


enemy was to tne nim, 
so that if they set about turning his position it 
niust be from the C leroi direction Hence his 





richt wing was laid back at an angle to the rest 


of his line, and the only cavalry which he kept in 


advance was thrown out to Binche, in front of this 





flank. The rest of the 
battle drawn in 
but as danger 
flank it was sent across 
on the morning of the 24th it 
the westward end of the line. 

The line of the canal was a most tempting posi- 
tion to defend from Conde to Mons, for it ran as 
straight as a Roman road across the path of an 
But it was very different at Mons itself. 


avalry was on the day of 
behind the center of the army 
the left 
in that direction, so that 


began to develop 


upon 


was at Thulin, at 


invader. 
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glance 
It was 


Here it formed a 
at the diz 
impessible to 


awkward loop. A 
this formation. 
fended, 


most 
ram will show 








and yet troops 
who held it were evidently subjected to a flankir 

artillery fire from each sid The canal here wa 
st three 
way bridge This section « 


also crossed by substantial road 


bridges a 





e def ew nd the ate direction « 


ith-Dorrien 


their 


imme 
ground, the troop wit! 
no realizatic of 
ke shallow 
brought to th 


immediate danger, proceeded t 


n trenches. Their bands had not beer 





universal singir 


howed that 


front, but the 


to the other 


from one end of the lin 


the men were 1n excellent spirits. Cheering ne\ 


had come in from the cavalry, detachment 








which, as already stated, had ridden out as far a 




















Soignie meeting e patrols of the enen 
and con back isoner t phi The 
uns we draw n concealed positions withi 
half a mile of the lin battl 
All was now read nd officer ild be en 
ry € ion ring northward through the 
R for the first sien of the enom It wa 
broken intry with large patcl vodland 
and green s} es between There were numerou 
slag-heay from old mines, wi here and there a 
factory, and here and there a private dwellin,, t 
the sapp had endeavored in the short time 
clear a field of fire for the infantry 
Thrilling with anticipation, the men waited { 
th < i entrance upon the stupendou 
dra They were already weary and footsor 


ast two days of forced 
burden of the pack, tha riflk 
and the hur d anf 


for they had all done at 


and the 





marchin 


fifty rounds per mar 























I 1 Was 1 
light ons vy lay snugly in their trenches 
the Au t n and waited It " 
Sunda n ha ‘ have ’ rded 
their let how » that he ; tension. tl 
thouc! ne ¢ a yee arch -" 
mellow «¢ of the illage bel 
A hovering aeroplane ha id down v 
he new that tl roads f m tl r t 
the dvancing Germa but tl ‘ ate 
f the ator 43 d mn at tw j 
il I airy Tt T witr 
th account t nt ind. what 
was more importar with tl ast of Genera 
Joffre 
Secure in the beli th he w d 1 
side | the } nch a ind on t 
I a en Fren avalry I r x 
Ip vaached | at ur 4 r thar 
his own, General French had r f in 
ne Had his a n ena 1 ‘ to the 
among | rY yressir ‘ ‘ ena 
I I t R 
t trenct 2 lout } € I r 
brought swif to a 
ety 
Even now, as they wa x 
ne? a ast s , 
destructior 
Let us take a glance at ! ' 
that nortt ! Ad é t 
Ameri i Ve na ' 
ht: t 7 hiet , , 
I d r ‘ 5 
, ’ 
t Wr i ¢ ; 
’ \I- Pew + RB a 
' \ Klu . ’ 
P He d ¢ 
‘ pon nd t 1 
lowir n tr e direct 1 € 
nt t ‘ 
ns, mot -Cé i 1 t 
The men, as he describ« them, were a 
pri I \ r ‘ 
yea of 1 hou | He " : 
procession. its n ¢ 











lency It is no ) 

hoser of the yr 
the world had ever CPT 
ented the la po rie 1 
echanical 1 bs) 

aube aecroplatr pointed t 





hordes 





A day or two before, two Am 





ents, Mr. Irvin Cobb and Mr. Davi i 
seen the same great army as it med westward 





through Louvain and Brussels ey graphically 
three consecutive days and the 
three they poured 
impression of unconquerable 


efficiency, young, 


describe how for 


gre nights 
giving the 
and 





ater part of past, 
energy 
enthusiastic, wonderfully 


equipped. 


‘Either we 


not expect to fall 


hall go forward or we die We do 
If the 





generals would 

















let them, the men would run to Paris instead of 
walking there.’ So s e one of the leaders of that 
huge invading host, the mz part of which wa 
now heading straight r the British line 
A ec iy y and nsus] té vere 
wor d} I t . hu 
} d+ , e British flar , iY 
I G t it 
f dt . ' not 
t} j 
" 
I aft 
i ¢ 1 
‘ nda 
| Britist ' 
t t \ id of ! 
t I ‘ ‘ { 
Here ‘ f ’ e! n r por 
; ‘ 
‘ a j 
{ 
T tT 
i ' iq } ; 
ne , d j 
i 1 ' rt 
\ ‘ t ry ( 
} , 
ey I in instar 7 ; 
i r t , virele ¢ " ¢ 
, A he roared and 
n ‘ ha 5 } 
The ir not t numer tt 
ime i } hey 
“One dared not dev id 
Stretch ” her and lw ‘ ? 
r ! ted ur i thei j 
Office ’ 
. ! “ t e i emet 
or ad 
7 n ned . 
’ und st ' 
s} nir 
ive | ron . : 
ed w ¢ 4 : . i 
‘ 1 of he eres apr die 
. “ ; a“ it ' 
. ict er Heads were 1 ed uy 
€ { ere e tl } ; 
e ol hit ead 
Ar t last +} 
| 
G r After , R 
nd 7 1 ea ‘ t > 
\ lett ‘ 
1 that 
A 4 } 
¢ . ' 
Mor 
t + 
i 
CG ' 
“ 
I 
j 
I 
‘ 
dey ' ‘ 
lor \t ’ the 7 
‘ A 
hur ed, a4 t t t 
urd 
rhe hapy n havir ethir d maps 
ao, igy | own arn 
f sighe atts, y their work and 
fired swiftl vut . 
y but de tely into th approaching 
ma Riff machine y 
es, tchine guns, and field-pieces were 


all roaring together, while the incessant crash of 
the shells overhead added to the infernal uproar. 
Men lost all sense of time as they thrust clip after 
ip into their rifle 

The Germar warm tayyered on bravely unde) 
the leaden sleet Phen they halted, vacillated, and 
finally thinned, shredded out, and drifted backward 








ike a gray fog torn by a gal The woods ab- 
hed ¢ nee sit = the : 
} t Britisl t ime hi nd 
dead 
I } antry atta and 
Britist elter irveyed wit 
rl t th } nd smudg o 
wet 1 tl of r fire But 
e rest With fine a 
( ! ned { the ter 
tt ¢ { t tl ur 
1 | T r 
I f : the ¢ rat n 
v fidence bred of ¢ Lee 
t 1 al waited ] ' f ea- 
( he d j ( 
the deadly f rippled d r 
1 } lide di lved : ] . H 
hu » tl Then car the pause 
and then once again the emergence 
the infant the attack, the check, and the re- 
} enera! - istics of the 
i at M ree 1 of the Britist 
} r ! x the actual 
t ana 
1 not to | PI ed, however, that there 
mor f atta and defense over the 
t of the British positior A part of the 
i idir he whole he First Army Corps, 
t tened rather than se i ngs hile 
ite end of the line was also out of the 
ain tr th torn It beat most dangerously, 
is had heer rreseen, upon the troops to the imme- 


te west and north of Mons, and especially upon 

those which defended the impossible peninsula 

rmed by the loop of the canal It has also been 

ilready explained that the German artillery could 
« i 


t ide t peninsula from eact le, making 
he de I , litficult. 
ihe fh SF mh of German troops came between 
! i twelve o'clock, across the Aubourg Sta- 
tion Bridg It wa © screened up to the moment 
if e advance that neither the rifles nor the ma- 
hine guns of the Middlesex could stop it It is 
in undoubted fact that this rush was preceded by 
" reat rowd women and children, through 
} the leading: file of the Germans could hardly 
er 
At th ny tin or very shortly afterward, the 
igre eve reed in a similar manner 
Germans in a hree cases, as they reached 
rth ide, w inable to make any rapid 
1dw in the British fire hough they 
ade the | ition untenable for the troops in 
moins ¢ 
i 4 i rd the gener 
1 i i not i The enemy 
} i e t en in the trenche 
i 1 H and the 
1 ( n had « ained 
I i especi vy at tl 
i eare ‘ ry ‘ 
id, tl iter pa 
vie i ( t had 
rag ed, an € 
j mediate eat f ! 
I wh ild tru d to ood 
’ rar I } The « n 
i and w 1 l 
eld the 
wh 
‘ ir a to S 
| lave a 
he arned at all hi 
nd that far t 
} " i ‘ 
} ‘ 
i t ation 
nd lisastrou The f 
| i V tre! in 1 
} , wer in front o 
i, te t « 
r gg. with tl! « nd 
“ rf nearly 
ed th hile the nd corp 
A brit ‘ th i ind hi 
t} ’ tr" ! 
1 econd item ' ric Instead 


being buttressed up with French troops on 
ide of hin he learned that the Germans 
i burst the line of the Sambre, and that the 
french armies on his right were already in full 
retreat. while nothing substantial lay upon his 
left. It was a most perilous position. The British 
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The Dish that Belongs to June 


Puffed Wheat and Rice the bubble erains seem to belong to 


sulminer Thev are light and airy. daints and inviting. 


Summe brin is flower-decke d bre akfast tables, and Putted (yrains 
seem to fit there Summer brings berries, and Puffed (;rains mixed 
with them make them doubly delightful. 


Summer brings dairy suppers. And these airy tit-bits. flaky, 


toasted and crisp, are the morsels tO float in milk. 


Playtime Bonbons Mealtime Foods 














hes are both Ttoods and contections Keep a pa iv of them salted, o1 
s with melted butter, for the children to carry at p 
Use then place ¢ nut meats I 1 vy making na froste | 
is rernist far ry 
Aln eT h t tl t Irom Dreaktiast to bed ne, brings so 1 
I fT ' s ie | ns this time « the year i milin i 
iges 
1} 
| 
| uffed W heat 
ff I 
I u ed Rice 
ae ca ea a a | 
‘ Puff q S é ‘ M ' ~ s , - 
s ic for I I fr. A Chey are ma t l any tax 
rs s venti Eve ( ¢ is ; 
: > , 
\} i - € 
Y ible Ey W S t s i S 
\ S € { \ eve pre 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


SOLE MAKERS 
Peterborough, Ont. Saskatoon, Sask. 























exposed and unsupported amid converg- 
ing foes who far outnumbered it in men and guns. 

What the profit day of successful 
defense if the morrow might dawn upon a British 
Sedan? There was only one course of action, and 


was of one 






Sir John decided upon it in the instant, bitter as 
the decision must have been. The army must be 
extricated from the battle and fall back until it 
resumed touch with its Allies. 

But it is no easy matter to diseng > so an 
army which is tually in action and hard-pressed 





by a numerous and enterprising enemy. The front 


was extensive, and the lines of retreat were limited. 





That the operation was carried out an orderly 
fashion is a testimony to-the skill of general, 





the 


and 
at 


the talents of the commanders, 
of the units it had been done 
ultaneously, it would certainly } 


discipline 
and 
the 


If once sim- 


ave been signal 





for a vigorous German advance and a 


possibie dis- 


rhe positions were therefore held, though 








aster. 
no efforts were made to retake those points where 
the enemy effected a lodgement. There was no pos- 
ble use in wasting troops in regaining positions 
which would in no > be held. As dusk fell, a 
dusk which was lightened by the gl of burning 
some « the regiments began slowly to 
ff to the ar. In the early morning of the 
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24th 
the 


were 


the 


corps 


to re 


while 


definite order 





was conveyed to 
immediate 


the impedimenta and to 


landers, 


com: 





measures 
taken to withdraw 


the 


Oo 


clear roads. 








Thus began that retreat in which a small army 
successfully shook itself clear from the long and 
close pursuit of a remarkable gallant, mobile, and 
numerous enemy—a retreat which will surely live 
in military history as a remarkable example of 
an army retaining its cohesion and » in the 
presence of an overpowering adversary, who could 
never either cut them off or break in their rear 


guard. 


rhe action of 

















Mons upon August rd, intere 
for its own sake, is more so as being the first 
between the British and German ies 
arr had for the first time an oppor ty of 
ing a critical estimate of the other. German 
fficers have admitted with soldierly frankness that 
the « ency of the British came to them as a 
‘ ion On the other hand, the Britist ore 
iwa i clear conviction of the ex ence o 
Ger artillery and of the plodding bravery 
of the German infantry, together with a great re- 
ass as to their own capacity to hold their 
wn at any reasonable odds 


The Weather and the Sky 


Hi il 


the Two Are 
Vind and the Lege nds That 
Tlave Grown lp 


snprated 7 } 
~LSSOCIATECd tii tlie 


HE weather is one of the chief points of in- 
terest for members of the human race It 


upsets our plans, governs to no small extent 





our daily habits and, with some people of a tem- 
peramental disposition, sways our moods. There 
is a real and constant interest in the sky for 





couplets, 






































everyone. Legends, superstitions, nave 
crept into the association of the weather and the 
sky and a delightfully readable article has been 
ten on the subject by Walter Prichard Eaton 
in Harper’s Magazine. He says 
It is surprising what a largé number QW us 
never see the sky, never see it intimately, is 
to y, if such a word may be applied to re- 
Jations . with immensity Dwellers in o 
towns, travelers of illuminated highways, we ne 
hobnob with Orion nor feel the earth ball swing- 
ing east below the still procession of the star 
We make our plans for the morrow, when the 
depend on the weather, not by consulting the 
heavens, but the newspaper. The sunset mean 
little to us, and the sun we never see A th 
flotilla of littl windclouds on a s ner day, a 
vast Himalaya of cumuli piled against the bl 
a scudding cloud-wrack where the moon rides like 
a gol n galleon in a heavy sea, the great down- 
ward swoop of the Milky Way, are magnificent 
handiworks of space we do not know, meaningless 
and unobserved. Poor bond-slaves to your canyon 
walls and municipal illumination we yet walk in 
our pride and have quaint pity for the plainsman, 
the sailor ringed by the va i ym, the Yankee 
farmer who watches the clouds after sunrise, the 
action of the curtain on the mountainside, to 
it | hay that morning. Yet 
who dwe n the open ve our | 1 
for those who do not know how 
howet! Hi hand ‘ no t 
question We s it 
is 1 t I yur 
a y in te t on 
that all oni 
and bean etter when plar i in the old « 
the moon c bean otne I reca 
ould run to vine), but 1 popu 
larized science you will y, ast 
the young crescent, “it to t 
or “‘It’ yin’ to be a I in 
you will never see the new moon; some ta 
will always hide it. But in the country, 





glow is dying out, a 


the 
are hushed and the night 
their antiphonal chorus, in “‘the still time of the 


as sunset 


insects have n 
world,” you will suddenly become aware in the 
west of that sweetly curved, golden crescent, drop- 
ping down, perhaps, into a feathery tree-top, or 









































hung over quiet water, or poised on top « 
a pointed fir It was “‘an old Injun s that if 
you can hang your powder-horn on tl new moon, 
it is going to be a dry mont If you can't, it will 
be a wet one Doub this superstition goes back 
to some primitive belief that rains come from the 
: If the crescent were tipped up enough to 
the powder-horn on one point, it meant the 
crescent would hold water, too otherwise the 
water would spill out. 
The skivper of the Hesperus was wise to another 
belief about moon gns 
‘La tr r m had a ilver n 
Tr no moon we - 
rt t ne 4 ied, t y v ir r ‘ 
and event ( proved him right I ha 
ilway been a n | tha ari yund 
the n n { t d w her, and 1 i to | 
r lded that the numb < t isib 
the moon r indicate the numl of day 
the te wi me There is a good d a 
f sen to this | 1 of course, for the rir ean 
thick atmosphe ind icker it is, t ewer 
i! V1 { i ‘ it ‘c r t e 
anywhere else!) rhe r i t 1 I 
coun y weathe pr t i i isl a tion 
and in past winte I ha é C er 
it pr a reli p iosticator of sr How 
ever, I believe the n ts y i a the 
st t it mere a or ia 
1 i iding and ‘ t 
a 1- a the farme or ay ir 
i a t barn I i ontern 
plate it, and is aware of tl ecuriou ilterr no 
moonlight and shadow over tl ndseape, a 
ike ow li ng fla defini prolonged 
he distant fields, th ainside, ec 
into dim view, and ‘ N bliterated 
ain as a dar cle ) n 
and the world ems to ivel I n the fart 
ays to himself 
Open and he 
I no et 
nd loc i t e if t i i ‘ 
- ! t t i 
te c ¢ he fi i 2) 
nor tha hi } oO Te 
1iff ¢ r 
W t or é 
' and to read ese 1 r , 
gt I it n t 1 
et That € ist 
t ten ¢ ‘ id ¢ nd 
j edded ¢ ! 
i iid no I V her they 
threatened actual ecl ’ ethe in 
) emperature were due whict vould alter he 
eteort ical condition was truly a remarkable 
proof of the powers of observation and deduction 
I once knew an old woman who lived under the 
shadow of the White Mountains, and whose in- 
stinct for weather changes was almost uncanny. 


She 


did 
many ol 
tions 
she was 
ten 


a cloud 








not 
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were 


hi 


people 





te 





o'clock 





ive 


barometrical 


maintain t 


hey 


have 


bones, 


based on observation. 





some 
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clothes 


still, 


from 


stariit 


Once, 
the 


night 


either, as 


Her 


deduc 
recall, 


line 


without 


hadow bobbing about hue and 




















ar 


fanta barn wall, thrown from the 
ern in her left band, and went « 
isk her took the clothes in 
There wa‘n‘t a cloud in t} ill da 
aid and to-night the mountain i t 
I ] ener irett ina ire er surrt 
Lience I iid | ir t t thousand feet 
1 the s y i of w hrou the t 
pruce for at timl in I there the 
we in ther I t j ‘ Martinea 
" i that i irricane rushe 
thr 1 the upy ace here ere is 1 
Y t a Cc t 
d \ ‘ I And | 1 
iol t he next d uy a 
Ir I I wond how mat 
sed ft did nt 
is M We vou " 
1 t I t i } 
i we put ‘ \ 
au at I t tior i 
i had I nee t 
I is a ! er I ition Ye 
equally ¢ 1in tha e did not invent t 
titior t i ‘ It was handed down 
ron ir elder 
Akin to the ) t en and 
arn wet he an r aw that i 
enw blue ys e a pair f Dutet 
hreechs it ‘ to ear up I have im 
ayir i t univer y familiar t n 
id, i ‘ ur of the yuNntry liow 
remember, in n hildhood, the wide d r 
f opinion which used to develop be é 
mv f{ ent revarding the ta int 
al required for a Dutchman neth 
Stand t th westert ndow ron the 
nda I i i lily at ne mud 
head t or a rift, and when or 
peared I 1 h to my entors with th 
i td t ‘ dt f it ir 
east ! t the Mw“ ‘ ar d r father a 
thet » ild be y ever 
Dr n ny pa n ' t 
wine I ile ! o my 1 ‘ blue 
t i int aflirm it would n 1 east 
{ € ‘ t t | at I} 
most idimentary edsye f Dutcl 
B I as allowed t r f t t 
T T 7 ne T if er 
that a } dt d th 
pa ’ Neve " 
r r I ! ibi nt n 
I fa < iwe nt . 
d nat ; Q ants 
I terial « rat ndeed. + 
n ' " n a 
t W ti aliens 
i ‘ 1 tas w at it the 
} , o bed. Ws : the es 
t the jy er . and te 
rr therefrom. We ste . t 
t Dw re on t if they 
na hea d both y sf P + the ws. 
e\, nd t the eshr of ¢ new 
! rt « heads to the 5 at d ‘ 
isa d é en the 
t d see there the 
€ it dl, te hed r t iT 
4 I ‘ } 
r 1 rY t i i 
hea » s , d P 
f ++ 
| ‘ ' + 
en i 
! t W 
a da Ir il } heoth 
‘ ned t ’ 1U ind ¢ 
ace ind id ‘ 
omethir near and intimate If ‘ i - 
i n alter ISIMg or f th day tar 
and rapidly “clouds up,”” we told that the 
18s certain to arrive, and most « is have - 
experience to belie the saying. Connected 
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= his bit of weather-lore, of course, is the familiar 


hun 
rhvy é 


Rainbow in the morning, 


Sailors take warning 
Rainbow at night, 



















































































a perceptible radiance around him which he had 





a 
Sailors’ delight 
Rainbow at noon, 
Rain very soon 
Another early-morning sign to look for the 
action of the cattle If they lie doy as soon as 
they are turned out to pasture, they re supposed 
to feel rhev we 1ess in their bones, like the 
old folks, due to an approaching storm However, 
4 thi tition about the cattle j not confined 
alone to their early morning actions. If at any 
time of the day the cows are seen lying down. some 
S one i ure to say, “It’s going to rain.” But the 
weather prophets know that only in the first 
f the day is the sign significant 
renthetical we might suggest that a de- 
htful essay is yet to be written or jones as 
Barometers.” Almost every family has at least 
one met r who feels the coming of bad weather 
“in his bones,”” the fact that rheumatism is now 
Known to be a muscular complaint having no effect 
yn the hallowed phraseology. And in my boyhood 
there was not a village so small! but it boasted a 
eteran wh e honorable bullet-wound throbbed at 
the appr ho torn 
During the day there are a thousanc signs to ob- 
serve, 1f you are wise in weather-lore, quite toc II he el , Vs 
i 4 t etree Sud 
t numerous to mention here There is, for instan ee - ° ve 
tl hiriwind, a little spiral of dust and dry leave € // ? ? t s/ 
! ‘ I pring ip mysteriously and goe ‘ lé Ve 1 1: . 
waltzing across a road or field If it revolves fron 
t to le th weather will continue fair, but if 
evolve the ther rain will soon follow 
l Y t i ‘ heep feeding mor 
t im D out for rain, or if the frog 
in th u i ine in ithe mea- 4 J 
/ Jo. / lgesaa 
1Ow If the imn -3WaA \ flock high and dart Wich Ci7at [Ong 1i/CQ 
excited itch for thunder-showers or high TUNGSTEN battery 
1 wh if the ba vallows fly very low, rain 4 
ming If it is already raining, watch the 
hieker if they stay ur ! yver, the storm wi 
t la or If, howeve th go out into tl 
ard or in spi € the wetting, the stot 
be ontinue for some time Evi- 
? dently the the y here is that they ay to then 2 
sive ‘Oh, what’s the use It’s going to last a —and lets you KNOW what the dark hides 
day! and plunge out into the rain. 
he heavens, too, must be constantly observed asinan : ° te ] ’ 
Select a single cloud for observation, and if. it HA | Sa vacation w ithout al hey ere aa : 
re larver. ¢ a hac ; : dir ishe , : . P lL, M 
err arger, that is a bad sign. If it diminishes Wherever vou go this summer, have the one light 
fair weather may be expected. On the other hand = . . ae = | os ling bag 
: : - if the sky is absolutely cloud- that’s instant, yet safe. Put an Eveready in the traveling bag, 
all day Perhaps there is a hint of Puritar for use on the way. , 
essimism in this belief; nothing so perfect car wepLr , . _— , . ” » al) 
ae ie i Nene? Rta exabed And have EVEREADY convenience and protection all sum- . 
nev endur in is vale of ears gain, atc . , . 
the direction the clouds are taking, or k mer long in the unfamiliar surroundings where the dark might 
on the an if the wind is ba trap you 
‘ . suarter on’t let iv : 
int the f he }UA . don « I & . fres} tt . Yi ne est elect h { 
vou. It has to go around into the west by the fu Eveready PU NGSTEN t ‘ vare, stationery drug deale 
route before fair weathe ean be hoped for <tra vatt \ ng \ f a fu ne f Eve ay vlits 
I love and only too well, I fear—to sit in my ve y where ew TUNGSTEN j n stvles fur going VAY 
varden summer-house, forgetful of the task before Batteries are not to be dad. re time ri ind up \ fres 
and gaze out on a summer day over the bed rele lirect fror ‘ tr ~ TUNGSTEN Batteries, t o 
where the bees are busy in the blue veronica and tk the ‘ fy resent ' flashlight batteries tl z 
eg ne in the cosmos, to the dom- tery I eis post pre wang ie able d ea 
¢ } } -_ in » *ins s \ ‘ nd econo } 
ins I hill beyond, whi throw ae ar panty economical Booklet « equest 
the uguinst the lower slopes of vast ve 2 ase 
— tai : mighty Himalayas robed in eternal 
it with n Se eee CANADIAN NATIONAL CARBON CO., LIMITED 
the ethereal heights of the cumuli. rreat, 
' \ nink-tipped cumulus cloud aboy a doming TORONTO, ONTARIO 
vreen hill, rising into the blue of the summer sky, 
e hum of bees, the ent of flowers, and far off, 
perhaps, the swee shrill of children at play—who 
s ¢ re} n pictur would not neglect hi wort 
Wi indeed, but would let even his imagi 
wre ancuid, and if Hamlet were to say, 
. ame * would reply, “By the mass = j 
t e a camel, indeed,” and wt he said “Oy | ! 
ike a whale?” would ans\ quite as cheerfully, { " — — ’ y . Y . | 
, fs ‘ amel or ale or / / / / 4 
Very like a whale After all, camel or whaie or A \ | al X LRA Sl é f | 
. ¢ A 4 4 4 4 4 
Mount Everest—-what does it matter It is a grea | 4 4a 4 A A | 
white cloud on ¢ ummer lay ! — — oanen, . —_— om 
whi i 1 a sumn - : "er W) n the si mer is there WHO DOES NOT NEED AN INCREASE in | 
Rut it is when we leave the city abruptly, where : : : “es ” Je * ' 1 ; y T t’ } 
die : : ios income to take care af summer eeds and vacation expenses That's where 
. hax arcelvy been aware of moon or stars, iil “a P . _ 7 1¢ . . f 
e have ca ae our plan of “spare time p fits shines with popularity | rou e one 
ansets ¢ unrisings, and go into camp, os or the many who would appreciate i ‘ ning your spare time | 
‘ me forest lake ) yn the shou a a “ an y31 : | 
On we Seon ee mee eer oe ee t] 0% into Cash profits, we would like t you 1] 
of a mountain, that we become mo start apne Hundreds of men and women in Canad t y are working our plan to ¢ | 
aware of the importance of the weather and the ment their present income and it’s amount of extra funds 
beauty and imminence of the sky What camper, for then If vou would like to joir l of spare time hustlers i] 
rising in the night to poke a dying fire, or waking write us to-day i} 
: hs rt | 
on tl ground with unaccustomed aches, has not = “4 “a “ = da —- | 
‘ ~ . . ) > | 
looked up in sudden astonishment to the vault of THE MAC I E AN I if BLISHING i OMI AN y ’ LI MI I E D 
r. and aware, toc it en TITAITIE MC Pro ATTT rys a . 
stars, amazed at their number, and aware, too, with 143-153 UNIVERSITY AVENUE, TORONTO, ONTARIO 
‘ a strange, new sensitiveness, that they are shedding 
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never detected on his electrically illumined pave- the midnight? It is at such moments that the little lars as evidence of my good faith He further 
ments? What camper on the mountainside, as he cares and perplexities and ambitions of our stipulated that the rifles should be shown in lot 
turned over on his back and looked up, nothing human life seem most to fall away, to shrink into of twenty-five thousand, each lot to be paid for 
in his field of vision but the spire of stunted spruce insignificance, and we feel new springs of power when inspected. His conditions were so absurd 
and the great garden of the stars, has failed to pouring in from the silent places; or, at the very that my buyer went back to Canada discusted 
sense with something akin to awe the eastward least, we wonder if, after all, the life which is lived Out of curiosity I wrote to Washington about 
swing of the earth ball, a sense so sharp some- close to the earth and the sky does not hold some- the rifle They had been represented to me 
times that all the stars seem the torches of a great thing we have lost in our hurry, our herding, our j id at the close of the Spar 
procession marching by the other way, far aloft in unrest. and in tip-top condition 
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il thousand obsolete 
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Placing War Orders in America 













































































































n 
ountry for years. They would 
le in modern ire as p. 
(Confessions of a War Broker Gives a a deal netting them a hundred thousand do!- iv For a time, my informant added, the sa 
~~ 5 cae ry ae ars in cash and five thousand dollars in “‘irrevoc- deadly weapons could have been purchased 
Insight Into Conditions That Existed able credit”: in the next I have heard them ask ae ad rep bie department stores at & d 
ee for a two-dollar loan. apiece It was possible, he wer on to say, th 
I have heard men with less than that sum it ome one had corralled several thousand of them 
HE war has brought to the United States a their pockets say: As I fisured it out now, somebody probably d 
huge new industry—-war munitions. In the “Hey, boy! Bring me a fifty-cent cigur!” have a few thousand shooting-iron f some rt 
first stages the placing of contracts in the There was among the war brokers a sort of a which he hoped, with luck, to wish on one of tl 
States was carried out in mysterious roundabout tarader ie, but this was in conflict with an eve warring natior but | never set eyes on them, a 
ee 5 aecens ep te the thewenhs, op- present feeling of professional jeal ind su the woman ir Ine a went d —— a 
. picion which militated against us all on the I itan She was ill in the munit 
tions were bought and traded, fakirs were legion A broker in Paris, London, or Petrograd, sas sci ili Oi 
and many very curious complications arose. Some materials here would communicate with fifty 1 tvs " w to n s di a rs with the e fri 
stories of these “shoe-string broker” days are told cies in New York, each of which, in turn, would = g¢ ; Russian grand duke rhe M iscovite prir 
by Frank B. Elser in Munseys in the course of an notify fifty individual brokers. Each of these men > easuen teed a beat of feiends im Geis cous 
article, “The Confessions of a War Broker.” A acted as if he were the sole agent in the trans- tho newspapers would ay, but the man of wi | 
few of the most interesting of his anecdotes are action, with the result that if five hundred thou- am going to tell was closest of a He 
appended. sand rifles were wanted, the number, throush the enebnan tee enth 2 ne hed aa = 
; : d me ; duplication of orders, sprang into millions. Brokers 72 ae , \ a a 
We all talked in millions, and—I might as well ential ot: ene Gnities Gest. eocnell eh Seenecnel R ia aor t + I d duke 
say it—we all told lies. That was part of the game. 6 another's trail; mined, sapped, and under- 9” ; aes oleae “se sikeci Wis 
All of us ore imposed upon at times. Men seek- mined to such an extent that usually the whol scot Ps ate Pe ae 
ing to get rich overnight are more credulous than thing, so far as their profits were concerned, blew my rifle, st vuld circumstan warrant it 
you would imagine. We all fell for relatives of a up. He had y just a ed in tl ntr he 
Russian grand duke, and for the close friend of a I had dealings in this way, and by direct cable, ormed me, hav made " trip on a Britis} 
= tes Lord Kitchener, and for the nephew of with mysterious men in London, Paris, Petrogr:.d . : oe De Be gis a ‘ = 
a member of the British cabinet, all of whom, tra- iri. Se Biadeld: Gia een thai ome eectsion } lained, would | heen } y dar 
veling incognito, had come here secretly to place sear eae dickdncsenenadll tie whan a Meal. t n of } positi pies were f vit } 
tremendous orders for munitions. for instance, inquired about coal. When I told con antly. The warship w tins i 
I trailed around one whole day with a man whom him where it could be procured, he went and ov: three-mile limit with steam up, ready t P 
I now believe to have been a lunatic. I dickered cured it, leaving me to whistle for my commissio ba i as | la were dot I ‘ 
secretly with people who had this and that to sell, On several occasions, acting for persons abroad abors he i that I as a ny ati ' I 
and in at least one instance I received a round- who said they could sell a certain article provided broker, could be of great service to hit 
about offer of stuff that I myself had offered to [I could get it, I got manufacturers in line, o} He | me to Ame a to place an ord 
Bill Jones, who had told John Smith, who had tained prices that were satisfactory, and stood to f ) t twenty-six dollars each; f 
told some one else, who had got in touch with me. clean up nicely, when my friend abroad demanded I r tk ix dollars a thousar 
Once, through a series of intermediaries, I made an a commission that was prohibitive. He areued that and twe million three-inch high expk e she 
appointment te meet a man who wanted to buy I could tack on ten per cent. of the gro arte at seventeen dollars and a quarter eact rhe t 
blankets for the Russian army, and was confronted for him: his government would stand for it amount d ix hundred and fi 
by my own partner. As a matter of fact, | knew that his government five for which the Ru n go 
I ran the whole gamut from rifles to aeroplanes, wouldn’t stand for it. Moreover, I found the met o pa ven e per ce 
from shoes to barbed wire, and though many times American manufacturer pretty honest. In one in cash, the remainder in “‘irrevoca ere s 
I nearly put something over, I never quite suc- case in which I was involved a Russian patriot As my commission would be two per cent. of 
ceeded in doing so. My failure was largely due wanted us to tack on, for his personal benefit, an 70S. I was, to say the least, interestes The mar 
to the fact that by the time we had become familiar additional seventeen per cent. When the manu- came to me well recommended. Among 
with our new calling, the belligerent governments facturer with whom I was dealing heard of it, he etters, he had one from the wife of one of t 
had become familiar with theirs. By this I mean was so indignant that he washed his hands of tho most prominent manufacturers in the intry H 
that they realized that the buying of munitions had whole affair: and again I lost. xplained that he displayed these ette 
to be more strictly systematized and done through I lined up a big guncotton order for a man in and not his more formal credent . because 
designated channels. ily to have him side-track me in the pro- would | A to carry official documents about 
It was in the days before the game had become and close the deal with the manufacturer with hin 
standardized that the free-lance broker flourished direct. ruck me as peculiar he =— es ; 
or, to be more exact, existed in large numbers. I got into touch with the head of the ite: nt elected to do business throus n rather thar 
For a time hundreds—thousands, counting noses Commission in Ottawa, and was well on the we through one of the great banking-houses, | 
as the crowd came and went—made their head- ward placing a contract for ten thousand hor tranger things have happened in war-time. It 
quarters at the hotel I have in mind. They have hen the horsedealers wit aiicus: © aun thaeintion . eemed quite gaenble ta necevt. iis ebatersent 
since thinned out considerably; but the crowd as ng decided that I was an unnecessary pat; to the at he wished to rems in obscurity 
I knew it, during the height of the munitions craze, They ‘went to Canada themeelv He was past middle age, nearer sixty than fifty 
ways will be to me the strangest, the most in- the cold. Whether they sold their I should say, well dressed and well spoker Hi 
teresting and at times and in spots the most pathe- know. I hope not he wa ud in one ear, I noticed, he 
tic, yet withal the most optimistic gathering that i tae : i aa : + den Sate is ; santions a 
ever assembled under a roof. That roof, incidentally, : trip v t, a tee P at the 1 it wa =~ . 
was ially the ceiling of the hotel bar. i me a writ ntra ith ¢ 1 n fron in-fire in front Warsa 
first panicky demands for munitions French government. I never saw him again. The ere he ha n with the grand duke 
a 1 of all orts to reach this ontract, as I learned later, was a forge! lofer of the t were under bombard 
country from Europe, it seemed as if every hiber- It ‘ me everal mo o realize tha é Germar 
nating } ter, every near-inventor, and very wa t a mited amour ‘ initior the Warsaw had r et 1 he ; 
dreamer of dreams that had never come true packed United St these n Austed 1 fall if } j . } and 
his lean kit, and, if he could scrape together the vould ha to d by manufacture who munition that R ’ . j ' 
car-fare, came to New Yo to get rich overnight. would work thre n ir hich the hoe- I watchw j I t speed 
1t a few, I suspect, reached the city by mean ring brokers did not swi nly to alte f t , 1 
which excluded not only the Pullman, but the plain Early in the game I had three hundred isand i r 1 
daveoach as well. They came from innumerable rifle fered n I ned a buyer t ‘ ild do this, } aid, t ‘ in 
obscure boarding-! ises over tne length and run a epresentative of the British go rn nt t ( , , ‘ rrane , 
breadth of the land, and augmenting an army of vho came expressly down from Canada to see them, I got inte , with a doz - 
kindred spirits who had mobilized in the city, they as prepared to pay cash. Then I couldn't ne New ¥ wail that dikes 
swept down and took possession like a swarm of he gun 2 hi l hed os aa i agree 
invading locusts. Four hotels were included in r seeing five men, each of whom said he was s and I t out. We went fi ‘ . fa ‘ 
their stamping-crounds, but one was their head- rincipal, I was finally referred to a woman. Brooklyn, where the president of the cones = 
quarters, and it was there that I hung out. She, in turn, ferred me to a man, who told me kved: au erith. enarked cowie bee pee Bs ' 
And the yarns that were told! There was a that I could have the rifles for thirty dollars ez elation 
psychology to it all that I have never been able to The « inal price had been twenty-six. I could My companion’s first words convinced both m« 


fathom. In one breath I have heard well-dressed have them at thirty dollars, he said, provided I and the manufacturer that he knew what he was 
men state in all seriousness that they had just would deposit in a trust company a million dol- talking about Entering t} first department of 
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the plant, he swept it with a glance that was un- —— 
mistakably critical and professional. He asked | 
leading questions of the foreman and of the work- 
en, further attesting his knowledge In order 
better to inspect the machinery, | removed his ae | 
frock coat and asked for a workman’ imper. Ir — 
this he nished hi ind — 
Rack in the president’s p ate office, he peeled { ; 
off the jumper and stood rather impressive in } | = 
+B \ 
have here,” he said ‘one of the be rr 
ped iictle plants I ever inspected It i J } 
easure to award to you, in the name of the —— | 
Cza i ntract for a trial order of one million = | 
i ly ' t ‘ r i te “will r~. 
le it} u to-morrow | 
Ww ri thre th plant At eact tea 
ht r n t i ref nance va | = | 
i ( ts for thr million rifle ere SS | 
placed. —— | 
M 1 w reached our about du | | ~t 
H 


friend from Russia wa omewhat weary after hi 


exe ns, and I a trifle dazed at the despatcl | i 
whieh he | v ed I had read that the j H 
ind duke was a wonder at accomplishing thin | \\ ( } 











We pa 1 he hotel corric if I had paid i] 
n-dollar i | 
! t r t r m Russia 1] 
! 4 1 not i Bu {| 
ivain let u av it 1] 
Our first day has been n 
fu RGANIZING your office records so that they 
With that he tid good-night I went into a . : . , . " 
BP a Raa pan tg al 9 te oar ge He ai can be easily filed and quickly found is not such 


what I stood to make on the day's trans- a big job that you must wait for a slack time in 
It came to five hundred and sixty thou- your business to instal a new system. 


and dollars, | ixteen dollars for the taxicab 


I ent to the bar and ordere« something . . 
re ee rene peg war We will do it tor you. One of our System Salesmen 
ny das’s pickings, Withheldine the name of th will outline a plan for filing your records in the most 
rand the factories we had visited. ” convenient and quickly accessible way. He'll tell you 
hat aid a broker near me, whom Knew - 


the exact cost of the Filing Cabinets and Supplies. In 


ey well suunds like the grand duke’s friend.” y A ; z . 
I admitted that it was none other asking for this plan you will not be obliged to buy. 
Um-mf ecaid my friend, and finished his Uy But, if your object is to save Time and Money, you 
ph lia Se ee eae ee will—without delay ! 


ie. Goteml ccieandit tonne tie Gestalt Our Thirty years experience in devising Labor-Saving 
“Absolutely no circulation above the hatband,” Office Systems is at your Service. Our System Book- 


he said “Crazy.” 
‘ ed lets are free. 
AND OFFICE FURNITURE IN STEEL AND WOOD 


“s 5 

R Ar NADA 
I admitted that he had not. G 97 Wellington St. W., Toronto 
“Well, he did me,”’ said my friend YY Home Offices at Works - NEWMARKET, ONTARIO 


The man from Russia did not show up the next 





‘You're crazy yourself,” said I, “and I'll prove 





at eleven o'clock to-morrow morning. He'll be 
back here then.” 
“That’s what he told me,” said my friend. “Did 


MAKERS OF HIGH GRADE FILING CABINETS 


( )FFICE SPECIALTY MFG.@. 
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day, nor the next, nor the next. I do not know now Yy 
whether I spent the day on a tour of inspection Uy 
with a lunatic. However, 1 have my suspicions. Yy 


He may have been a practical joker winning, « 
paying, a bet. He may have been a writer of fic- 





tion, testing the plausibility of certain situations. 











Or it may be that he has run afoul of those spies; | 
‘ that he received a hurry call from the grand 

duke and sailed away on the British man-of-war | 
This last explanation sounds reasonable, for a day 











two after I saw him Warsaw fell to the Germans 
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are tho ls of pe r ivir ligt ed 
nunitie wh vo t ed witl 1 in rf 

atic 1s 

‘Well hey'll regre it someda decia ion 
istomer ‘By th way, let’ mie 
unts.”” 

And I had to gw ig 4 ’ hat I 
adr thought ir I a boy a ten a 
Id attending gymr in The ne nornir 
ap the climax, my customer woke me uy 

the startling tiding 

“I'v got your cold bath all ready for you.’ 

I dared not reneve, and, grave ordeal thougt 
was, I had to immer myself in a tub of liquic 
icicles and act as if I enjoyed i it as the fir 

cold bath I had ever taken sin I x d « 
to decide things for nm 

Well, I t hat 1 illed rd ! 
action,” that is, after the first ‘ ¢ 
the blood gave a warr pink i mer ¢ a 
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You oking mighty hale and 
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ae m prosperous,” I told him, smilingly I've 

tt something the people want.” 

That man has been my steady customer « 
ince And, better still, he had given me a big 
idea. I've kept an eye on my complexion and my 
general health and appearance ever since I am 
not one of those cold bath liars who will tell you 
that they fairly revel in their icy morning plunge 
I hate mine. But I do it because I think it helps 
me to look healthy and wealthy and wise. It’s 
purely a means to an end. 
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Shaking the Mailed 
Fist at Uncle Sam 
Nowe Lneide ‘i ts Which Explain 


A merican Distrust ot Gre rmany 















ART from racial sympathies, dating bac} a 
A beyond the causes and events of the war *: 
there are reasons for the friendliness of the 
bulk of the American people for the allied cause and 7 
the gen@ral antipathy shown toward Germany It &) 
can be traced to certain fairly recent occasions when i 3 < stitial a 
the Kaiser shook his mailed fist in the face of Uncle ’ ‘ ee . 
Sam James Middleton tells of these diplomatic 
crises in a very interesting article in World's Worl, 
He says: 
Even so great an admirer and well wisher of Remember 
Germany as Andrew D. White, who returned to 
Berlin as Ambassador in 1897, admits that un- e 
friendliness widely prevailed. “‘On my settling down t 1S" 
to the business of the Embassy,” he writes, con- 
trasting 1897 with 1879, “it appeared that the ® 
changes in public sentiment since my former sta) orns are 
a minister, eighteen years before, were great 
indeed. At that time German feeling was decided); 
friendly té the United States But all this wa 
now changed.’ And, speaking of the German press ec e€ss 
“there were in all Germany but two newspapers of 
real importance friendly to the United States 4 . 
All the others were more or less hostile, and some i 3 S a pity to su ffer corns. One Blue-jay is sufficient on 
bitte - ba = = w | I _— ea mornin« Millions of people don't. If 91 per cent of all corns. On 
was 0 1e wors uring the Spanish ar it was ° 
especially virulent, being full of statements and a corn appears, they put a old, stubborn corns simply use 
arguments to show that corruption was the main Blue-jay on it. another. 
characteristic of our government, cowardice of our | 
army and navy, and hypocrisy of our people. Very Never a pain after that. In 


edifying were quasi-philosophical articles; and 


Why pare corns and keep 


48 hours the corn disappears, 
sil them? Why use harsh meth- 


one of these, showing the superiority of the Span- 





ish women to their American sisters, especially as and forever. - 
regards education, was a work of genius. . eae ods and risk soreness? Or 
doings of every scapegrace in an American uni- ways that that don't end corns? 


versity, of every silly woman in Chicago, of every Why don't you let Blue-jay 


blackguard in*« New York, of every snob at New- prove that? Apply a Blue-iay and you 
know the corn willend. Never 


port, of every desperado in the Rocky Mountains 
of every club loafer everywhere, were served up 














as typical examples of American life. The muni- The way is easy, gentle, quick. again will it bother. That is 
ipal governments of our country, especially that It is scientific, and results are proved a million timesa month. 
of New York, were an exhaustless quarry from . . . ; ~ . 
whick-usselannna of eves San of escentolinns inevitable. Corns are inexcusable today 
were draw n and used in building up ar ideal struc- een BAUER & BLACK, Chicago and New York Also Blue- jay 
ture of American life: corruption, lawlessness, and At Druggists Makers of Surgical Dressings. etc Bunion Plasters 
barbarism being its most salient features. Nor akers eurgice gs ° 

was this confined to the more ignorant. Men who 


tood high in the universities, men of the greatest 
amiability, who in the former days had been the 








warmest friends to America, had now become our | 
bitterest opponents, and some of their expressions 
ecemed to point to eventual war.” 


An incident at Hong Kong, in the early part of U W NT MORE. MONEY 
1898, intensified this ill-feeling. At that time, YO A 
Germany aspired to play a great part in Eastern 
iffairs, in pursuit of which ambition the Kaiser 


had sent his brother, Prince Henry, with a con- 
iderable fleet The Kaiser had sped his brother 


We need your spare time—Let’s get together 


arewell in one of his characteristically flamboyant 

neeche wtructing } ispls terms * : : 5 

: 1 fi - “mn a Pres as Ae ae . . — Let us show you the way to increase your income to any extent you 
matliec ist in the rient. } that time Span- ¢ ¢ . ae ‘ . . - 
ish-American relations were rapidly verging to- desire. It your present salary isn't quite sufficient to take care 
wards war: one result seemed inevitably the de- of ‘‘extra summer needs,’’ our plat will provide the money for 
truction of Spain as : lonial power and Ger them. It will also furnish the funds for vacation expenses. 


many, as well as other continental powers, unfav- 


orably rewarded the prospect that her colonies The best part of our money making plan is, no time 1s needed, 

might fall to the United States Doubtless, part ‘ : 

f the duties of this new German squadron was only w hat you can spare from your regular empioyment. t inter 

to make “observations,” and to stand ready to act feres in no way with business or pleasure, but fits in as a ‘‘ money 
} , 1 ture ) ‘ > ry Y orig ‘* . y 

n the Philippine situation, should the imperial maker into spare-time moments. Work it an hour now and 


policy decide on drastic action. The German officers ‘ : eee ai 
howed their sympathy with Spain and their con- then and the cash results will surprise you. 


tempt of the United States in all possible ways. } : dl ar eae an a diteet dane Waheed talen: eieiines 
These insults culminated at a dinner which Prince | Now is Just the time to start the days are long—and are gt ing 

Henry gave to the officers of the foreign warships, longer. Turn your evenings and spare time into cash by becoming 

which was attended by Admiral Dewey and other yur district representative 

Americans Following the usual custom, Prince 

Henry, rising, proposed toast to the nations whose Full particulars without obligation free on request. 


representatives were his guests. Diplomatic etiquette 
stipulated that these nations should be mentioned 
in alphabetical order, the French names being used. ‘ a . i . 17 . — ae r - 
Che first toast was, therefore, proposed to Germany T H E MAC LE AN I l BLISH l N G C QO. ‘ LI MI TED 

illemagne). Next came England (Angleterre), 
sy wip Hage rn Dy mcm nar ay Metin 143-153 University Avenue TORONTO, ON 
name for the United States is Etats-Unis, the toast ’ 
to this nation should have followed that of Espagne 
ignoring this, Prince Henry next proposed France. 
Few men are so punctilious on diplomatic etiquette —__—_— 
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and, at this affront, he 


ft the table. 


Dewey, 
and quietly kk 


as Admiral 
with officers, 




















Naturally the incident ; juced a sensation botl 
in Germany and America Prince Henry nt ar 
c ool officer to apologize, but Admiral Dewey, ain the 
n ff punctiliousness, refused to a pt an a 
ent second-hand His Royal Highr ‘ 
p nally insulted tl United St t 
irector gentleman must personally offer ! 
‘ Prince He ide a 1a 
' 1. He ex neid 
oa tem ry mental itior Alt 
VAS usiIrI Frer na t 
P } n } 
lnited 1 it Gern 
1 Y. C } l nde 
ein an incor ble violatic 
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at i r a , tk istify tl tate nt at tr An i 
eseninsantatptesimndiainaiets ador di presenting to Pr ident McKink 
a note protesting against American interventior 
n the affairs of Cuba a injustified and d ir 
en atur tg ti ordinal eth > prey eel 
indifference by the Great Europear ywwer BR 
651 SPADINA AVI TORONIO sir Julian Paun e, acti ior 
i we aly u 
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Girls ‘ ‘in in any I Wi 
33 J. J. a4 na w tal he de t 
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< r r al in a i 
Y t a aid I 
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' te rs nta Ml Ml 
Kir rt 1 . | r 
é Ge y, Au Hur G 
I rin, It ind R 1 i i 
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» » rnr Y if n ry t om 
i Mi lerati ak 
An n peop i } lificu 
—— ia r ad t arreement = wali 
ecu ( in r peace, will a la 
“ e e ~ necessa ruarantes f the estal hment 
orde r Cuba The Dow j not lostaht 
+ - d i 1 | power ‘ ( dou 
W ould you like to be with US! the humanitarian and purely disinterested 
ter of thi presentatio V he f ecog?! 
: ne Pe lated oy t Ar ricar?r t i T 
Would you like an occupation that keeps you out of doors and in touch Before ne aren See see 
— —s * n, ilian Pauncefot | n | 
with the activities of the world? Would you like to work for us and repre- McKi nd asked if he had any ol on to 
sent us in your own district, providing you knew that good money could be The President having given hi . he dij 
“ oma representati in i] € 1 
made from your spare time efforts? We can arrange to employ you full Pauncefote as deat far t ha ised 
time if you are the person we are looking for. Why not write to-day and ancl dae en oe eee ae 
‘ ce ye ized how different thi protest a rom tl 
learn particulars of the plan. The “profits” are surprising. one originally planned—called at the White Hou 
nd 45 nted thi formi documert Pr 
or . 7 - . on~ . ) — — dent McKinley, also with a sight face, received 
THE MACLEAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, LIMITED hc guiioen, tothe panic, ead Uneteak thom 
¢ we . Tr _— 1-7 or their good intentions “The G ’ ent of the 
143-153 University Avenue, TORONTO, ONTARIO for their intention The ¢ nment of tk 
J United State he said, “appreciates the humani 
tarian and disinterested character the communi- 
= cation now made on behalf of the 


powers named; 
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and, for its part, is confident that equal appre- , 
ciation will be shown for its own earnest and un- : M A Cc L E A N S 
selfish endeavors to fulfil a duty to humanity by CZ 
ending a situation the indefinite prolongation of 5 ° 
which has become insufferable.” Sec ool 

A newspaper humorist summed up this moment- 2 
ous performance as follows 2 == , 

Said the six Ambassador ‘We hope for human- Sirector 
ity’s sake that you wil! not go to war.’ Said Mr 

M = ¢ 


McKinley in reply: ‘We hope if we do go to war 










you will understand that it is for humanity’s sake.’ 





















































And the incident was closed.” (| 
Afterward, when Germany adopted a policy of | =~ < ~ 
neiliation toward United States instead of the } Zn oe te | 
mailed fist he attempted to explain away her 
part in this international episode. Unfortunately, i A Iu ton Colle } 
the Kaiser's official acts, after var began, ar i] ! 
thin that Americans can never forget Mr. Wil- | For Girt 
liam Roscoe Thayer, in his recently published “Life 1} 
J n Hay,’ quotes the Kaiser as having said: “If i 4 \ A 
1 had only had a fleet, I would have taken Uncle | nd | “ . 
Sam by the scuff of the neck.” The he vior of hi : ‘ : : 
leet at Manila, though it did not actually succeed : 
doing anything so violent as this, constantly de- MIs- H ; 5 3, B.A DA ? i 
onstrated its ambition to go to extremes. Onls | RLOOR 7 , TORONTO 
Admiral Dewey's sagacity, energy and sense of | | 
lignity prevented trouble Since Ad- W, d to kK Colle 
Dewey and Secretary Long have told the 00 S C 
he fa t T 1 ] di I llé 
just what purpose the Kaiser had in his Manila | | For Bo 
ormance no one knows; p ibly, as already | 
d, a plar f conquest inspired his behavior: a | ; Me 
atters turned out, however, the episode has merely | - a. Large camp 
ed into history as another illustration of Ger- a ik S . 12t 7 ees 
er and bad manners. Indeed, this is the — || Nover M “ 
GSneal di . om . onion’ , . A 
tite nosis pt ed oe Rance von Diederi h, | be Se \ \. T. MACNEIL, B.A. P 
rerman commander a lanila, by Captain Chi- | = EF Ww tock, Ont 
hester, the senior Enelie} offi ‘er Re ncguar-en has | ss 
engi ta nother | = Y ; | 
irr - story represents Chichester as sitting in ¥, ie ee “Soo | =. | 
his cabin, apparently deeply immersed in a larg« | y —_ = _ _—) ~ 
red book, when Diederich came in to pay a friendly | i) ae - —_—— | 
all 
Ww tna t r ? lin Ly i ed 
al r ival etiquette plied tl A D ’ iif 
; | 
a gn cain pl St. Andrew's College 
that such a book existed.” 
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Let me present you with it,” said Captain Chi- 
handing it to hir “You really ought to 
ead it.” 
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it hit, fell in a shower on the intruder’s deck. Then 























the ¢ 1 for it was anothe German obser- 
nptl came to, 
By the time Vice-Admiral von Diederich arrived, — | 
Germany had a squadron of five vessels at Manila. 
Germany’ naval force indeed, had greater 
trength in the Philippines than had those of the 
United States. This large fleet in itself consti- 
tuted an unfriendly act. England, which had in- 





ceremony on Von Diederich, he alluded to the size 
of the German squadron — ae 
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“T am here by order of the Kaiser, sir,”’ replied 
Vice-Admiral von Diederich, in his most Germanic 
manner. 

The German Admiral and his staff constantly 
visited the Spanish officials at Manila, with whom 
they maintained the friendliest relations At this 
time the Americans had not yet captured the city: 





were blockading it, awaiting the arrival of 


American troops before engaging in a 


they 


general 


sault. Dewey's position. with a heavier German 
squadron on the ground and the knowledge that 
Camara’s fleet had left Cadiz for the Philippines, 
was, therefore, not over comfortable. And Von 
Diederich was constantly making trouble. His 
vessels sailed across the Bay, passing in and out 


the American lines, paying not the slightest regard 
to the blockade. 
breach that 


Finally the Germans committed a 
resulted in a crisis 4 German cruiser 
landed a boatload of supplies for the besieged Span- 
ish in Manila—a violation of neutrality that 
amounted almost to an act of war. Dewey called 
his flag lieutenant and instructed him to take his 
compliments to Admiral von Diederich, and in- 
formed him “of this extraordinary disregard of the 
usual courtesies of naval And then 
he added: 


forces 


intercourse.” 


“Say to Admiral von Diederich that if he wants 
a fight, he can have it now!” 


At this the German Admiral disavowed the action 
of his subordinates, saying that they had no auth- 
ority to provision the Spanish garrison. 

The Philippine who then 
co-operating with the United States, were prenar- 
ing to make an attack on the Isla Grande in Subig 
Bay. They desisted when the German cruiser J rene 
threatened to shell them. At this Dewey sent the 
Raleigh and the Concord, their decks cleared for 
action, with instructions to drive off the Jrene and 
take the Spanish position. When the American 
ships entered the Bay at a furious speed, the Jrene 
put on full steam and departed. 

But Germany’s most offensive act took place on 
the day reinforcements, new ships, and supplies 
having arrived from America, that Dewey started 
his bombardment of Manila. As Dewey's squadron 
started to take up its position before the batteries 


insurrectionists, were 
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at Cavite, the German squadron followed its rear 
When Dewey stopped the Germans also stopped 
No one even to-day knows what these manceuvres 
whether Von Die- 
derich meant to be insulting or whether 
it was his plan to fire on the American ships—to 
war for the German capture of the Philip- 

Had he pursued the latter plan Dewey's 
position, placed between the Cavite batteries and 
the German squadron, would have been exceedingly 


neant, opinion dividing as to 


merely 


open 
pines. 


uncomfortable. 


Now followed an episode that will long be re- 
membered in our navy. The three British ships 
came along and took up a position between the 


American and the German squadrons. Von Diede- 


rich could not e without hitting the English 
men-of-war. If Von Diederich had ever intended 
to open hostilities, this little action chilled his 


ardor: soon after, three of his vessels disappea-ed 


in the night and Manila knew them no more 

All these things explain the suspicion and even 
infriendliness with which Americans have since 
regarded Germany Since then. the Kaiser has 
sought to gain their friendship: he sent over his 
brother, Prince Henry—the same man who had in- 
sulted Admiral Dewey at Manila in 1898—to make 
a visit in the interest of better German-American 
feeling. The Americans turned out in large num- 
bers to see the Prince; German-Americans raised 
their “hochs” wherever he appeared: Herman Rid- 


der entertained him at an elaborate newspaper din 





ner, and the German swcities held a huge Facke 

zug—torchlizht parade—in his honor His Royal 
Hichness behaved commendably in democratic 
fashion, showed himself a master in American 
slang, using with skill and appropriateness such 
phrases as “It’s a cinch,” “Not on your life,” 
“Hustle” and “Get busy.”” Looking back on this 
visit now, it seems that it was made more as a 
demonstration in the interests of German-Ameri- 
eans, as an attempt to promote Pan-Germanism in 
the United States, than as a sincere tribute to the 
nation. But neither Prince Henry, nor exchange 


nor gift horses 
destroyed 


nor Germanic 
like statutes of Frederick the Great have 
the memories of the Spanish War. 
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Says: 


There is a familiar expression which we use in 
England to sum up the position and aims of a 
nation. It is “‘What does the nation ‘stand for’ ?” 
What are the principles and the interests which 
prescribe its course? What are the ends, over 
and above its own welfare, which it seeks to pro- 
mote? What is the nature of the mission with 





which it feels itself charged? What are the ideals 
which it would like to see prevailing throughout 
the world? 

There are five of these principles or aims or 
ideals which I will here set forth, because they 
stand out conspicuously in the present crisis, 
thouzh they are ali more or less parts of the 
settled policy of Britain. 

1 The first of these five is liberty England 
and Switzerland have been the two modern counr- 
tries in which liberty first took tangible form in 
laws and institutions. Holland followed, and the 


three peoples of the Sacndinavian North, kindred 


to us in blood, have followed likewise. 

In England liberty appeared from early days 
in a recognition of the right of the citizen to be 
protected against arbitrary power and to bear his 


share in the work of governing ‘his own commu- 


nity. It is from Great Britain that other European 
countries whose political condition had, from the 
end of the Middle Ages down to the end of the 
eighteenth century, been unfavorable to freedom, 
drew, in that and the following century, their 
examples of a Government which could be united 
and efficient and yet popular, strong to defend 
itself against attack, and yet respectful of the 


rights of its own members. 


Th tritish Constitution has been the model 
whence most of the countries that have within 
recent times adopted constitutional Government 








have drawn their institutions Britain has herself 
during the last eighty years made her constitution 
more and more truly popular. It is now as demo- 


ratic as that of any other European country, and 
other the British 
sympathy with 
the 
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reformers 


in their dealings with countries 


people have constant 
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century to 
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There had 
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she 


the 


within recent has given free 


colonies in whict 


them, has confirmed attachment to 


colonies 


long troubles and controversies 


been 


with the state of Ireland, for, although 


was fully represented in the British Parliament, 


majority of the population expressed a desire, 


which excited much opposition, to have autonomous 


institutions granted to them. It had been found 
hard to find an acceptable solution of this question, 
ck y because a considerable element in the Irish 
population did not wish for those institution 

But the question was settled in 1914 by the pass- 
ing of an act giving to Ireland (subject to certain 
saferuurds and provisions not yet settled in detail) 
a local Parliament as a satisfaction to national 
sentiment and to the desire of a majority for that 


kind of autonomy which they had asked for through 


their representatives in Parliament. 

What has been the result? Ireland, on whose 
disaffection to the United Kingdom the German 
Government had been counting, has shown herself 





when the war broke out to be thoroughly !oyal. 
Protestants Roman Catholics vied with 
another in volunteering into the new armies which 
during the last twelve 


powerful 


and one 
been raised months. 
of the made in 
defense of the war have come from the leaders of 
the Irish Nationalists. Some of the finest 
of valor have been done Irish regiments 


have 


Some most speeches 


deeds 


by These 


are the fruits of liberty as Britain has under- 
stood it and practised it. 
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with the children, out into deserts to perish from 
hunger 

In the war of 1870-71 the German troops be- 
haved better in France than an invading force 
had usually behaved in similar circumstan 
Now, however, in the present war the German 
military and naval commanders have taken a long 
ep backward toward barbarism. Innocent non- 
ombatants have been slaughtered by thousands in 


Belgium and in France, and the only excuse offered 


(for the facts of the slaughter are practically ad- 
mitted) is that German troops have sometim« 


wen fired at by civilians 








Now it is true that any civilian who takes up 
u! vithout observing the rules prescribed for 
ivilian resistance is liable to be shot The rules 


ff war permit that. But it is contrary to the rules 
of war, as well as to common justice and humanity, 
to ill a civilian who has not himself sought to 
arm an invading force. The fact that some othe 
ivilian belonging to the same town may hav: 
fired on the invaders does not justify the killing 
an innocent person. To seize innocent inhabi 
nt call them “hostages” for the good behavior 
of their town, and shoot them if the invaders are 
molested by persons whose actions these so-called 
“hostages” cannot control, is murder and nothin 
Ise Yet 


have done upon a great scale. 


lat 1 what the German commanders 





German air war has been conducted with equal 


2 





inhumanity tombs are being dropped upon un- 





defended towns and quiet country villages, in places 


where there are no troops, no war factories, no 


res of ammunition. Hardly a combatant has 
iffered, and the women and children killed have 
been la more numerous than the male noncom- 
Datant 


rhe same retrogression toward barbarism is seen 
in the German conduct of war at sea. It had long 
been the rule and practice of civilized nations that 
when a merchant vessel is destroyed by a ship of 
» iti mpossible to carry the merchant 





the port of the captor, the crew and the 
passenger of the vessel should be taken off and 
their lives saved before the vessel is sunh 

Common humanity prescribes this, but the Ger- 


man submarine have been sinking unarmed mer- 





vessels and drowning their passe 





and 

ws without giving them even the opportunity to 

rrender They did this in the case of the Lusi- 
tania, drowning 1,100 innocent noncombatants, 
many of them citizens of neutral States, and they 
have since repeatedly perpetrated the same crime 
The same thing was done quite recently (appar- 
ently by Austria) in the case of the Italian pas- 
sencer ship Ancona This is not war. but murder. 

These facts raise an issue in which the interests 
of all mankind are involved. The German Govern- 
ment claims the right to kill the innocent because 
that suits its military interests England denies 
this right, as all countries ought to deny it. d 

V England stands for a pacific as opposed 
to a military type of civilization. Her regular 


been small in proportion to her 


army has always 
population, and very small in comparison with the 
armies of great Continental nations. Although 
he recognizes that .there are some countries in 
which universal service may be necessary, and 
times at which it may be necessary in any country, 
she has preferred to leave her people free to follow 
their civil pursuits, and had raised her army by 
ntary enlistment. 


It may be asked why, if this is so, does Engiand 


maintain so large a navy The question deserves 
an answer Her navy is maintained for three 
reasons The first is, that as her army has been 


‘ry small she is obliged to protect herself by 
a strong home fleet from any risk of invasion. She 
has never forgotten the lessons of the Napoleonic 
wars, when it was the navy that saved her from 
the fate which befell so many European countries 
at Napoleon’s hands Were she not to keep up 
this first line of defense at sea, a huge army and 
a huge military expenditure in time of peace would 
be inevitable 

The second reasen is that as England does not 
{ 


1 food to support her popu- 


produce nearly enoug 
lation, she must draw supplies from other coun- 
ries, and would be in danger of starvation if in 
wartime she lost the command of the sea. It is 
therefore, vital to her existence that she should be 


secure the unimpeded import of articles 


ti 





food. And the third reason is that England 
is responsible for the defence of the coasts and 
the commerce of her colonies and other foreign 
possessions, such as India These do not maintain 
a naval force sufficient for their defense, and the 
mother country is therefore compelled to have a 
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hat nation owe duties to one another and t 
mankind at large, that they have all more to 
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Behind the Bolted 
Door r 
Continued from page 22. 


Writing on Maddalina’s walls? The 
thing had the flavor of the purely theat- 
rical. And what should she write on 
them? And why? And if she had writ- 
ten anything, would it not have been found 
by McGloyne and his men in the first 
half hour after the murder? But the 
Doctor’s instructions were explicit, and 
they must be followed. 

At the last moment, however, Willings 
tried to keep D. Hope from going with 
him. 

“In last night’s work, in that chase 
after Jimmy,” he said, “you’ve been 
through enough for awhile, at any rate.” 

‘And wasn’t I of some use last night?” 

“You were all the use in the world. If 
any woman ever showed more pluck and 
brains———”’ 

“Very well. Then maybe I’ll be able 
to help again to-day.” 

Yet even then, he still tried to put her 
off. 

Sut, tell me,” he asked, “do you realize 
what it’ll mean to you to return to those 
Fisher rooms?” 

“IT know. But it'll only be to Madda- 
lina’s. I know I’m good for that.” 

And they went together. 

At those ninth-floor exits from the Casa 
Grande elevators Central Office men and 
uniformed patrolmen now barred the way 
in every direction. But the Commissioner 
had “fixed it.’”’ The doors were opened to 
them. And one Lieutenant Hooley, Mc- 
Gloyne’s right-hand man, came _ heavily 
and gloweringly out to pass them 
through. 

“The Commissioner is bail that you 
leave things exactly like you found them. 
Does that go?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Well an’ good, then. But you’ve sure 
got your nerve with you, young feller. 
You've sure got your nerve!” 


A § has been said, Maddalina’s two 
. rooms—or three, with her bath—were 
at the extreme end of the upper floor of 
the servants’ wing. And a first glance 
showed that Mrs. Fisher had provided the 
girl with quarters little less dainty than 
her own—rugs and matting of a soft-piled 
stone-blue, furniture all of light wicker 
and cheerful chintz, and walls rough- 
washed in restful old ivory. To associate 
such walls and such surroundings with 
what had been done, seemingly with 
Maddalina’s guilty knowledge, at the 
swimming-pool seemed impossible. Again, 
too, it was hardly less absurd to conceive 
of her as writing on those walls. 

But they were there to look. And, tak- 
ing hold of themselves, they set to work 
to do it thoroughly. They began with the 
sitting-room. First they examined the ex- 
posed surfaces. Then they moved out the 
furniture, piece by piece, and looked be- 
hind it; and, before they put it into place 
again, they looked for anything that 
might have been written on the back of 
the furniture. They did that even in the 
case of the pictures. 
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Then they took the second room, the 
bedroom. So far they had scarcely 
spoken. Those Fisher rooms were rooms 


for months, no one would wish 
And they did not speak at 


in which, 
to talk aloud. 
all. 

From the 
into the bathroom. 


bedroom Willings went on 
And he even moved a 


little copper kettle and gas rirg so that 
he could kneel and from end to end, go 
over the outside of the bath. 

Meanwhile D. Hope was at work in 


Maddalina’s empty clothes closet. 

“Have you any matches?” she asked at 
length. “The outside light doesn’t reach 
to the back.” 

“That makes it pretty certain, 
it?” he “tha been doing 
any writing there.” 

But he brought out his 
they finished examining 
closet together. 


doesn’t 


t no one has 


asked, 


matches, and 
the clothes 


ADDALINA had evidently used the 


lighter part of it as a place to black 
her shoes. Everywhere upon the floor 
there were greasy smears of polish. And 


other smears 
walls as high 
shelf. 
ing. 

“Where else?” 

They returned to the sitting-room 
From its windows they could look into the 
snowy court. And for a moment they 
stoed there, looking out side by side. : 

Neither of them believed in their quest 
But they intended to carry it to its end. 


and finger-marks soiled the 
as the woodwork of the hat 
But nowhere was there any writ- 


“Would you know her writing if you 
saw it?” Willings whispered. 

“Why, I’ve never seen any of it. I've 
hardly seen her, you know. Don’t you re 


member how 
had the same ‘ 

and her sl} 
little shivering start 
wrong to take it fo 


I used to tell you we 
Thursday off’? But ma 


1ioulders drew tog 


botl 

vbe” 
ther > 

we've beer 


tnat it 


“maybe 

r granted s he 

writing we're looking for at all.” 
“Why, what do you mea! 
“According to the Doctor, it m 


ust Nave 


been either in these rooms or Jimmvy’s 
and we know now it was his—that 
that Mrs. Deremeaux, somewhere across 
the court there, heard her ‘argument.’ ” 
It was so. In all probability they were 
at that moment standing where that per 
son had stood _ had kept crying out, 
“See! See!” and “No, no. no!” 
“Ant” 
HEY both turned cor vulsively, and 
saw that some one stood behind them 
now, 


But it was no unearthly shape of fear 


It was Professor Fisher. 

It was Professor Fishe And vet. 
after their first moment of recovery, both 
felt something in the look and attitude of 


the man that was almost as unnerving as 


an actual apparition might have beer 
He was dressed wholly in black, save 
for an incongruous white evening tie. His 


face was cavernously and 
pallid. His eyes them with the 
set fixity of the ted, or the drugged 
And he was gesticulating crazily. 

“Tl call of the policemen,” whis 
pered D. Hope. And skirting the wall, she 
began to move around Fisher toward the 


cadaverousl\ 
glared at 
deme? 


one 


door. 
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He paid no attention to her. He looked 


only at Willings. 
“What are you toing here?” DUS BA NE 
“I’m here—I’m here for Dr. Laneham.” ; 
“You lie! You lie! I know what you 
are here for!” And next moment he was == nies _ Preserves and 
whipping out a pistol. : ow — hewn 


The thing was so sudden that Willings = : . Preys. 
i NiSeastania Brigh ns 


could only stand staring at him. floors and car- 
G& SEINITARY 


“You haf killed my wife’—he con- pets and gath- 
iy ers up minute 
EPING COMPOUN of particles of 


tinued to come straight on—“and now— 
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” 


now——— 

The time was short. It was a moment 
for action, not thinking. And it was D. 
Hope who acted. 


aR 


dust that would 
be left un- 
touched by 


ee 
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the Professor back to his quarters.” 

And, still breathing hard, they were 
alone again. 

At least they were alone till Sergeant 
Hooley, already mentioned, came back to 
Willings for a final word. It was entirely 
unabashed. 

“Well, he pretty near got you, didn’t 
he?” he asked. “And the question is, are 
you findin’ it? Are you findin’ it There’s 
some swell big spots o’ candle grease on 
the floor over there. You might look 
anunder them.” 

And then he took himself off again. 

Willings turned and looked at D. Hope. 

“T can’t stand much more,” she said, 
misunderstanding him. “I think we might 
almost as well go now.” 

But next moment she saw that he was 
hurrying back to the bedroom. 

She followed him puzzledly. 

He had entered the clothes-closet, and 


there he was lighting another match. The Knechtel Kitchen Cabinet No.69 


“There’s more candle grease here, too,” 
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polish left on it. Only now, examined ap. be p pa ae 


more closely, that particular smear 
wasn’t shoe polish but the smudge made 
by a wet thumb blurring out something 


in lead pencil! ITCHEN 
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And they did. The graphite itself had ——— 
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1udged out. But almost every ‘et- 
‘gure remained, sunk in the soft 
by a stylus. And, burning 


match after match, they could spel! ou 





and copy down three 5 veral addresses 


But it was several hours before they 


‘ould tell their story. When they ré 


| L ( ) im . | turned to oY, they learned that the Doe 
e Id-ti € Painter Says: tor had come home and gone agall Not 





“Whether | paint the home of a millionaire or the day Srey age? “ wend: rs ; 
: me. Ur then could they Mane Une: . 
humblest cottage I always remember that they both meet er . 


the same kind of weather. I use 


re-read those three addresses. “And | 
think we’re safe in saying that we'll find 
Maddalina at one of them.” 


| It Makes Good Because Jt’s Made Good 
—the millionaire can't buy better paint anywhere. CHAPTER IX 
—and the man who owns the humble cottage can't 

save money any surer way than with MAPLE LEAF. , FIRST VISIT TO CHRISTIE STREET 
MAPLE LEAF PAINT is the sum total motor driven 











a © 'T whv.”’ reneated ‘illings 
adding machine of paint progress when it comes to “B UT why, rep ee “ — 
comparison with the old pot and paddle days | had to should those addresses have bet 
go through. there ata 

For the “old man” with his shirt sleeves up and “The answer is perfectly simple,” the 
nothing to do on a Saturday afternoon—buta little job ee a ceieuiiiad “A mere matte: f 
of painting—there's nothing toit but MAPLE LEAF and j : a" ' 

; c : neve} ysis. But, if you 
follow the directions on the can. Perhaps he won't . 

, sometning we 


need my services, but here's my advice to him:—go to mind ™ 
it strong wtth MAPLE LEAF andt the eternal smile wil] t ater. 
become a permanent fixture on his face—for every time he'll look “And I think I know that Christie 


at the job he'll say MAPLE LEAF for mine every time. street address,” said D. Hope 









The man with the MAPLE LEAF around his store is the man to “TI. too.” said Willings ‘At least | 
buy paint from, look him up in your town. know the block it’s in. And it’s a mighty 
id one what the police cal] a bomt 
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a “And. Doctor, if those other } 
a y ike that. how can vou hope 
A «< € in that, Can 
MADE IN - St ae Na dies 
} get her out of any of them without going 
| CANADA rectly to the police for help?” 
I] “Why don’t know”’—he considered it 
Wi I don’t kn I 
moment—“but I’ve been thinking there 


























I y be something for us in the way 
which an ambulance orderly can go an} 
where, and do anything. It seems to me 

| that the right young gentlemen in white 

i ‘ks and uniform caps could go in 

| the proper story. and carry the lady off 

VY 1 as a smal!-pox or diptheria suspect, wit! 

| Prope alues gad agen sin peering sar tae 

} it é a m tn 

“ ° “Voc if wweieted LOW re 

BEAUTIFUL | wn fence gives any piece of property that sym: netrical, pleas- Yes, ’ the girl persisted, ho 

ing, orderly appearance that not only affords its owner a keen sense of pleasure you going to find her? 

and satisfaction while occ: upying the premises, but when offered for sale, it brings “Yes. that’s where the trouble is going 

a better price. It’s an investment—not an expense. to be. Those big tenement rookeries are 
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| very strand : ‘ c en | a by tl t a i 

she may have flown again.” 

| i il styles. Meanwhile Willings had gone back 

11d 3b Shap r years. their experience with erecennes Fishe 

Ben’ for fr @ catalog. If interested, ask a! es : a 

| yor farm ae : fe ey pesca eae —_ | “Tn a sense,” he asked doesn’t hi 

verywhere. Agents "wanted in open territory. | anme frat of oi? 

the Banwell-Hoxie Wire Fence Co. Ltd. oN iestion.” And Laneham lo 

} Winnipeg, Man. Hamilton, Ont. at them troubledly. “In fact. if I had hac 

1 vy idea wh tl I wa kir 

. w take that chance 4 

W 4 AC ney t t 
methine with him for awhile?” asked 


BOOK ON ee 
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“You mean.” said Willings, his voice 
wrthor. |18W.SistSt.. N.Y..US.A.] 


falling. “that it’s the funeral?” 




















“That would be one explanation. It’s 
this afternoon, you know. He was up at 
Greenwich early this morning. Indeed, I 
don’t know why he should have come 
But no doubt, when he came upon 
you, he’d just been getting ready to go 
up there again He broke off. ‘Well, 
we'll forget about it. Or better, we’ll go 
out for an hour in the car, and get a little 
fresh air, and try to devise the easiest 
means of locating Maddalina.” 

But it was not till they were on their 
way back that D. Hope really joined in the 
talk again. 

“Doctor,” 
found 


wouldn’t 


back. 


she said then, “wnen we've 
and have to get her out, 
nurses be almost as good as am- 


her, 
bulance orderlies?” 

“Why, ves, in a way.” 
“Ther you let me run back to Hud- 
n street for awhile—perhaps to stay for 


>ee 


will 


dinner? 
He looked at her wonderingly. “You’re 

not thinking of swearing in any of the 

Hudson ad 


“Oh, no, not at all. 


street nurses to assist u 


And he took her down in the car. 
She had not been sure that she would 
stay for dinner. And, a few minutes be- 


fore dinner was called at 390, Willings 
‘phoned the Settlement to make sure. She 
was no longer there. And he and the Doc- 
tor prepared to wait for her. 

They waited for more than 
hour. Then Laneham had Jacobs take 
the butler’s pantry. And they 
dined, a little uncomfortably, without her. 

After Laneham himself called 
up Hudson street. But Hudson street had 
seen or heard from her again. And 
the Doctor, partly to fill in the time, went 
back to Maddalina. He called Jimmy 
down again, to tell them what he could tell 
about her. 

He could tell very little. It seemed to be 
a point of pride with him, indeed, how 
little he knew about the girl. 

“Hall I he that I 
could see plain she was a bad one from 


half an 
word to 
dinner 


not 


can say,” said, “‘is 


the first. But Mrs. Fisher, Gord rest ’er, 
wouldn’t be warned. She knowed that 
Maddalina ‘ad ’ad ‘er run-in with the 


A matter of being mixed up in 
she'd ‘eard it 
But she wouldn’t be warned. And 
the gir! didn’t come to her from no regular 
Prison Gate, either. Mrs. Fisher had gave 
private 


police. 
some kidnapping business, 
was. 


‘er ‘er chance some recom- 
mend.” 

For the rest Jimmy knew neither Mad- 
dalina’s friends—to his knowledge 
had ever visited her—nor her correspon- 
dents, nor where she went on her days off. 

“H’all I can tell you personal,” he said, 
“is that she’s a she-devil of she-devils for 
An’ she’s as strong as h’any 


on 


none 


temper. 
man!” 

By then it was nine o’clock. And D. 
Hope was still away. Half-past nine came, 
and then ten. 


HEY called up the Settlement again 

to learn that Miss Hope had her- 

self ‘phoned back to it about an hour be- 

fore; and she had left a message for the 

Doctor and Willing’s, if they should in- 

quire for one. They were not to worry, 
even if she did not return that night! 

Laneham pushed away the instrument, 

and they sat looking at each other. 
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“A bit out of character, 
Doctor asked. 

“So much out of character,” 
lings, 
to learn who saw her last!” 

And in another half hour he was in 
Hudson street. 

But he came back knowing as little as 
he had before. Laneham, too, had been 
out, and was just entering the door. In 
silence they mounted the stairs together 

In the library they could hear Mrs. 
Neilson talking to some one, a stranger. 
And, once inside, they saw it was a woman 
in a nurse’s uniform. But, because she her 
self was not speaking, they did not really 
recognize her till she had turned to meet 
them. 

“1D. Hope!” For she it was. 

“My dear girl! Where have you been?” 

“You—you said that a nurse’’—her 
voice still seemed very uncertain 
be as good as an orderly, when we found 
her. And when I got down there—to the 
Settlement—and saw Miss Stewart—in 
her uniform—and remembered the things 
she’d had to do—I couldn’t see why a 
nurse, if she went about it right, wouldn’t 
be the one to find Maddalina.” For a mo- 
ment her voice failed her again. “I—I 
had a feeling that she was in that house 
on Christie street—and it would be only a 
matter of going from one room to another 
—and pretending a little. And she was 
there—she is there—on the fourth floor 
back. And I think we can get her, any 
time! 


said Wil- 


“would 


” 


CHAPTER X 


MADDALINA AND “IL MALOCCHIO” 


66 QO" we won’t be able to do anything 
now, of course, unti! to-morrow,” 
said the Doctor; “and if we’re to make a 
thorough job of it, it’ll probably be to- 
morrow evening before we’re ready to go 
ahead.” 
But early in the morning he set to work 
to make his initial preparations 
They consisted, apparently, in making 
several small and wholly enigmatic pur- 
chases—a gas tube and ring, a little cop- 
kettle that might well have been a 
replica of the one in Maddalina’s bath- 
room; and a big blue bank envelope! 
3ut these are only details,” he said, 


“and they won’t enter into it till later. 


The one thing that counts is that we’re 
going to kidnap Maddalina. If she’s been 
in that line of business herself, that 


should be perfectly in order. And there’s 
nothing better suited for such a purpose 


than, item one, a good up-to-date ambu- 
lance.” 
He went into explanations. It ap- 


peared, too, that he had already arranged 
for the said ambulance through his friend 
Dr. Schumacher of Riverside Private 
Hospital. And he had obtained an Italian 
orderly from the Ospitale Garibaldi to 
serve as interpreter. He himself knew 
some Italian, but a good deal might be 
needed. 

Did he want D. Hope? Yes, since she 
had already been able to make an identi- 
fication without being identified herself, 
he would be very glad to have her come 
along with the proper precautions and 
do it again. As for Willings, as Madda- 
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lina didn’t know him at all, in the proper 
white ducks he should make an excellent 
orderly. And again the Doctor, though 
he had now provided automatics all 
round, assured them that there needn't 
be any danger. 


BOVE all, he showed he was deter- 

mined that this, his own party, should 
do the thing alone. He would ask the 
Commissioner to post two plainclothes- 
men somewhere within call in Christie 
street. And when he, himself, was quite 
finished with Maddalina, he might ’phone 
to McGloyne to come and get her. But, 
for the first hour after the capture. he 
wanted a chance to deal with the young 
woman without any outside witnesses 
whatsoever. 

Clearly he had confidence enough. And 
he assured them that they really were 
taking no risks whatever. 

“Because,” he said, “we're going to do 
only what is being done in Little Italy 
every day; what Maddalina and _ her 
friends have grown accustomed to from 
their first hours in this country. When 
cases of diphtheria, or ‘typhoid Mary’s’ 
are reported from Christie street, certain 
gentlemen in white ducks and a nurse or 
two in blue arrive, they get at once to 
business, and in general those diphtheria 
cases and ‘Typhoid Mary’s’ first know 
that they are wanted only when they find 
themselves on the stretchers. No health 
officers ever stop to explain down there. 
They iust say ‘Come!’ ” 

And, about eight that night, as they got 
under Way, he was adding some fina! 
remarks from the orderly’s “bench” inside 
the ambulance itself. 

“I've explained a little to Virgilio,” he 
said—Virgilio was the orderly from the 
Ospitale Garibaldi——“but, once more, no 
explanations in Christie street! We're 
after a lady who is reported, say, to be 
suffering from pellagra. Maddalina her 
self may feel that we’re making a mis 
take, and may cut up a little. But after 
all why should she—or her friends 
worry more than is called for? She’! 
tell herself that at any rate we're not the 
police; and the mistake will be discovered 
at the hospital. Very likely she'll be in 
the car, here, two minutes after we've told 
her to put her hat on” 

And fifteen minutes later they were 
Christie street. 


N UMBER 489 was the typical Italian 
4 tenement. Flight after flight, they 
climbed its foul and narrow stairs, till 
they were on the fourth floor. Then they 
felt their way down an unlit narrow hall- 
way to the “fourth floor back.” 

There came out to them a smell of gar- 
lic and minestra, and a clucking allie 
of Sicilian. 

“That’s the door, over there,” breathed 
1). Hope. 

“All right,” said the Doctor. ‘“Remem- 
ber, too. all you need do is nod your head. 
After that, you keep out of it.” 

And Virgilio gave the orderly’s per- 
emptory double knock. 

Instantly the gabble fell dumb. And 
then in an old crone’s voice came a halt- 
ing “Che vuole?—What do you want?” 

For answer Virgilio merely drove his 
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| heavy official toe against the door, and 


shook the knob. 

“Open nom’ de cio, open!’ 

And it was opened. 

They were looking into a middle room, 
half bed-, half dirty living-room. And 
the old woman with two thickset, and 
very ili-favored, gentlemen were all back- 
ing furiously to the further wall. 

Then seeing the hospital uniforms, all 
three snarled their relief. 

“Nessuno!” they cried. 
one is seek here. You have meesteck!” 

But the Doctor had already pushed on 
into the next room. It was another bed 
room. And like little animals two very 
dirty children had jumped to the high bed 
in a big-eyed, frightened clump. 

Laneham went 
them, and, taking hold of them in turn, he 
pulled down their chins between thumb 
and finger and examined their throats. 

“All well, all well,” the old woman kept 
parroting. “Bene, 


’ 


“Nessuno no 


straight on over to 


nervously molto 
bene!” 

“Yes, yes.” And then, going on, the 
Doctor reached the door that led to the 


kitchen. 


HE girl within it must have had her 

eye at the keyhole. In an instant, as 
the door swung back, she must also have 
recognized D. Hope. For, barely had D. 
Hope recognized her when, spitting her 
rage and fury, Maddalina—for she it was 
~—seized a huge Italian table knife and 
sprang forward. 

“Look out!” cried the Doctor. And 
they all fell back through the door to 
gether. 

Which. obviously, was 
Maddalina had reckoned on. 
another leap, she had flung herself to th« 
window, had jerked it open, and was 


exactly what 
For, wit! 


dropping down the rear-court fire escape. 

Next moment, too, Virgilio, hot with 
battle. 

And at first the Doctor was for follow 
i But the fire escape was 
and ice, and Willings 
pulled him back again. 

“We can make it from below,” he said, 
“through the hall.” And he 
stayed only to catch D. Hope by the hand. 
She let him, and they flew down the 
tairway side by side. 

Once at the bottom, though, he rushed 


he to the door. 


was following her. 


ing in his turn. 


slippery with sleet 


1 
iower 


“Now you just beat it out to the car!” 
he ordered her, and waved to the ambu 
lance chauffeur. j 

Then again, and on the run, he turned 
to follow Laneham. 

By then the Doctor was in the yard 
And Maddalina and her pursuer had 
wholiy disappeared. But there was no 
asking where. Almost at the 
the fire escape there opened a 


need of 
foot of 
narrow cellar-way. Already other tenants 
from 489 were pouring into it as if into 
a hopper. In his turn, too, the Doctor 
was plunging after them. And, tripping 
and stumbling, Willings dropped down 
He had just reached the bot- 
tom when he felt some one catching at 
his coat. He turned and knew, rather 
than saw, that D. Hope had stayed with 
him after all! 

“Lord! And what did you do it for?” 


after him. 





























he asked her. “What did you do it for?” 
“There’s no more reason why I should 
stay behind—than you.” 
And there was nothing for it now. 
Gripping hands again, once more they 
started on together. 


*O far they were in a long, irregular 

woodhouse. Here and there a lan- 
tern hung. And endless bundles of limey 
kindlings were piled high on either side. 
But soon they were in the cellar beyond. 
And in it, surrounded by bins of potatoes 
and crates of beets and cabbages, Madda- 
lina stood at. bay. 

It was their first real chance to get a 
look at her. And she was handsome 
enough, with the lithe and vivid swift- 
ness of a gipsy. But it was not a moment 
now when any one would think of that. 
When first surprised she had spat like a 


cat. 


yw 


And now, as she swayed blazingly 
to and fro, wild-animal gutterings seem- 
ed to choke her throat. She 
the point of throwing down her knife, and 
striking at that Garibaldi orderly with 
her teeth and claws. 

“Via! Via!” she cried, with grindings 
of her teeth: “Keep off! Keep off?” 

Yet gradually becoming 
evident: 


seemed on 


this, too, was 
whatever accomplices she had 
had at the Casa Grande, none of them was 
with Even the two men who 
had been in the same rooms up above did 
not seem really to know her. They, and 
fifty more, had followed fast. “Che cosa? 
What is the matter?” they kept shouting. 
Apparently they were prepared to offer 
help if needed. But in the meantime, with 
a sort of sporting spirit they were merely 
the her knife- 


hand room. 


her now. 


widening circle to give 
Again Virgilio tried to close. 
“Let her be!” the 
him. “Let her be!” 


*Plit ’ 
»uUL NO 


Doctor commanded 


But no!” Being a man, and 
the Ospitale Garibaldi, 
rot conceive of that. “She 
has a maladia!” he harangued the crowd. 
“The city has commanded that we take 


ha 


her to the ambulanza! 


an order! 


y of 


Wivetli 1] 
Irglilo couid 


(To be continued.) 


A Lawyer Command- 
ing an Army 


7 » 
Continued from page 24 


newspaperman. Guess he preferred the 
pen to the sword. F— manu- 
facturer who made a big success of his 
business. G , well, G was by way 
of being a historian, chiefly, I think. And 
so on.” Then: “Not a professional sol- 
dier among them,” he finished. 

“Were many of these men experienc- 
ed?” I asked. “I mean, had many of 
them seen service?” 

(They were all brigadier-generals or 
major-generals. ) 

“No, very few of them. Most of them 
were like me, civilian turned soldier.” 

“But they’d had experience?” 

“Militia, peacetime experience, yes,” 
was the reply. “But only that.” 

“Yet these are the men who have done 
things?” 
“Decidedly,” 


was a 


I said. 
was the quick reply. The 
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General enthused. ‘Take M——. He’s 
been a crackerjack man with the men in 
° ° France. Took to fighting as a duck takes 
For Quality and Service to water. Cool, fearless, his men would 
follow him anywhere, and that’s the best 
of all tests. He’s won distinction all 
along the line. There isn’t a better man 
in the whole forces. Yet M—— was a 
AEG.U s PAT.OFF lawyer, who indulged a taste for soldier 
* ing when he got tired of his office in the 
Is Unrivalled summer. He didn’t know a thing about 
real fighting. He was a civilian. But 

he’s a soldier now.” 
“And he’s typical of the rest,” he con 
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Uspholst other point, the mo ive for joining, 
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. . ings,” said. “It must have meant 
CRAFTSMAN Quality for furniture upholstery confers all of the thir I ‘ : 


sacrifice, of businesses and so on, and 
financial loss, for them to accept command 
and go to the front?” 

“It has,” he said gravely. “In some 
cases the sacrifice has been great 
Without a word some of these mer just 


as others holding lesser commands and 


elegance and luxury of real leather at half the cost. Comes in 
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me the thousands of men in the ranks, too 

P have dropped their businesses, left them 
to take care of themselves, and gone over 
seas. Financial loss? I should say so.” 
FABRIKOID is made 
in Canada. Ask for it 
it your dealer’s. Sam 


“Might I ask what has occurred in your 
case?” 

i “My senior partner has a commissior 
So have I. And the third man, for the 
present, is holding down what are left 
of the clients. We'll have to build up 
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came down to dollars and 
cents, and showed the loss. But that’s 
another story, as Kipling would say—and 
not for publication. 


























‘But many have done much more,” 
added General Logie. 
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its mark and caught the tilted chin of a , 
reeling victim. | 


AR had known that Hardisty did The Handiest Light in 


not have the maps with him when he 
iy rm in the muskeg. It was too large the World — and the best! INTERSTATE 
a bundle to escape notice. If they had al 
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tle on snowshoes. Without them he could best, safest, cleanest, handiest, portable light FRANCO FLASHLIGHTS 
not go far. As a further precaution he in the world. sams ee 


bound the man’s hands behind him with 
his big bandana handkerchief and then 
darted back across the muskeg. 

He had beaten Hardisty, but he did not | 
know yet that he had won. 

It was less than two hundred yards to 
the trail where the National agent had 
made his stand and Allan soon reached 
the spot. He found the smouldering coals 
of a campfire back in the brush and a 
swaying figure sitting in the snow be- 
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side it. As ne stopped he caught the odor Atte wita the 
of burning paper and, with a cry, went Hatters. are 
down on his knees before the fire. guaranteed to 
Across the coals and ashes, smoking and PF Gt 
glowing, lay the bundle which contained vice and mor 
the maps and notes. With one motion satisfaction. =, ; ee 
\llan swept it off and into the snow, com- | he ne ge 8 Bp Athor-r a, Agence in went 
pletely burying it. Then nervously, im- pocket or purse, to the big, powerful searchlights 


which throw a beam of light several hundred feet. 
rhere-is a “Franco” Flashlight that will just suit 
your requirements Ask your hardware, electrical, 
sporting goods dealer, or at your auto suppiy 


patiently, fearfully. he built up the fire 
until he had a flame by which he could see. 
The bundle was brought out, tne charred 
wrappings removed. 





At once the stiff papers unrolled and ; , ») KIN ; /EST 
se cutie Gadine kee” Weak dee alee The Interstate Electric Novelty Co. of Canada, Ltd., £8 ANN CANADA 
were burned and blackened. They were 
not tidy maps and notes, hardly the sort 
that one would expect to file with the 
Government at Ottawa. But they were 
naps and notes nevertheless. And they 
meant that he had won. 
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The Wonder ene 


is the latest and handiest ever 
placed onthe market It produces 
a clear. bright. white light of 500 
Candle Power for less than 13 of 
a cent per hour. 


CHAPTER XXII 
ALLAN WINS A JOB 


F OUR days later Allan, Me-mi-je-is and 
their prisoner arrived in Sabawe. Har- 
disty was turned over to the local con- 
stable to be held for the provincial police, 
Allan caught the east-bound passenger 
train, and the Indian returned to the 
MacLure post. 

Even in the Pullman Allan guarded his 
papers. They meant too much now for 
him to risk another theft. He realized, 
too, that it was only chance, and Hertha’s 
help, that had permitted him to regain 
them. Hardisty, believing himself safe 
for another twelve hours, had stopped to 
boil tea and give his dogs a rest. The 
stolen bundle evidently had been in his 
carriole and he had been bending ove r the 
campfire when the sound of Allan’s dog- 
bells came to him. 

First he had grasped the rifle and fired 
down the trail at the dark shadows he saw 
approaching. Then, from the side, Me- 
mi-je-is had attacked him without warn- 
ing. The great form of the Indian had 
shot out from the snow beside him. He 
had fired and then struck with his clubbed 
rifle. Still the Indian came on, and, cast- 
ing the maps on to the fire, Hardisty had 
retreated. He knew too well what it | = 
meant to permit the Indian to fasten his | 
hands on him. 
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All this Allan learned from signs the 
next morning and from the brief descrip- 
tion given by Me-mi-je-is when the latter 
had recovered from the effects of the blow 
Hardisty had struck with his clubbed 
rifle. 

Allan did not go home for a shave, a 
bath, clean clothes and a piece of apple pie 
upon his arrival in Toronto. Still in his 
moccasins, his blackened, frayed trousers 
and soiled canvas parka, his face beard- 
ed, his precious bundle gripped beneath 
one arm, he went at once from the statior 
to MacGregor’s offices. The railroad pres 
dent was waiting for him and he smiled 
grimly as the young engineer entered and 
laid the maps and notes on the big, flat 
“Now I suppose it’s up to mi, 
smiled, ar ticipating, he believed, the first 


comment Allan would make. 


Ret Allan did not even smile. He 
i into a } ] i 
ac} 


dropped chair and ooked 
oss at MacGregor. The president, it 
turn, studied him with interest. The in 
petuous, frank, irreverent youth, who had 


left him there only a few months ago, had 


not returned. Instead, he saw the steady, 

nlaughing eyes, the firm mouth, the set 
shoulders of a fighting, conquering mar 

‘The job’s done,” Allan said suddenly 


1} 


“T think you'll l 


find everything all right.” 

“I’m sure of it,” replied the president 
“Anyone who would put a survey through 
against the odds you have wouldn’t make 
a sloppy job of it.” 


“Do you remember,” asked the other ir 


} ’ 


relevantly, “what you said when I left 
about bei Fina mood to do somethil g for 
me if I got back in time?” 

MacGregor iffened lightly ther 
nodded 

“Well, here’s what I want. I want to 
be charge of constructior . Supervising 
engineer if you use contractors and I 


want to have power to run things m1 


vay 
“Ton that “epee or 
Snt that a Dig request 
“Tt won’t interfere with the work anv 
And that’s not all. When the road’s 
built I want to be superintendent of that 
division.’ 


The preside nt stared at him in astonis} 


he studied the eyes, the 








moutl d at the shoulders But 
when he =poke his tone was low: 

What is your idea”’ 

‘This,” and the young man _ leaned 
ter sely across the de k. “We're vyoing into 
a new country, an untouched country, 
district in which there have been few 


white men. Only Indian§ live there now 
the sort of Indians who were there before 
Columbus came. Perhaps you know of the 
rotten deal the Indian has received 
every time the white man has opened up a 
new country. The west is full of it. I'd 
like to see this road go through without 
all the evils that have generally accom 
panied such work. I want to see the people 
who really own that country now get a 
square deal.” , 

MacGregor only nodded. 

“And I want to be superintendent .so 
that I can see that they continue to get 
a square deal. I led the railroad into that 
country, and, in a way, I’m responsible 
for what happens. It won’t cost the road 


anything to be decent, to do the right 
thing by them. I know it’s unusual. a big 
railroad caring anything about a few 
savages that happen to be in the way. But 
the fact remains that they are there, that 
they are happy, contented, prosperous 
now, and that they won’t be unless they’re 
looked after properly.” 

“Do you want us to give them work. 
and build schools for them, and houses. 
and pass out pensions?” 

“No,” replied Allan hotly. “All we have 
to do is to see that the rotten scum that 
generally tags along with a line is kept 
out, that these people are made to feel 
that the white man is not necessarily a 
robber and a cheat, that ; 
smuggled in to them, 


whisky isn’t 
and that they get 
the benefits of the good, not the evil. of 
civilization. It is a terrifying thing to 
think that we can determine the future of 
the inhabitants of a country.” 

MacGregor looked out of the 
ghts of the city. Allan, 
in the austere presence, 


] 


window 
fearful 
waited impatient- 
y. But when the president turned to him 
it was with a new light in the stern eyes. 


“Son.” he 


over the li 


said gently, “I’ve waited a long 
time for you. I’d about given up hope of 
finding an engineer with a vision, an en- 
gineer who could see something besides 
tangents and curves and fills and cuts, 
who could see what his work meant to the 
country. I’m not interested in your In- 
dians, but you go up there this spring 
and take hold. I'll be back of you.” 


i was the last of May when Allan 
reached the foot of Lake Kabetogama. 
lor a week he had waited impatiently at 
Sabawe while the ice went out. Then, 
with only Old Hughey, he had begun his 
northward. 

It was nearly sunset wher 

through the swift wate 


journey 
they shot 
at the beginning 
of the river and the canoe leaped ahead on 
the last mile of the journey. Canoes some- 
times seem to know. 

\llan, eager, impatient, paddled with 
all his strength. Another bend and the 
familiar buildings in the big clearing 
would be before him. Another half mile 
and the door would be Hertha 
would look out, his arms would stretch 
out to her. For a month he had pictured 
that return, For a 
month he had known what he would say, 
what Hertha would reply. 

But she was walking from her cabin to 
the store when the canoe shot around the 
bend up stream, and she knew him in- 


tantly 


open. 


every thing about it. 


“You won!” she cried when she could 
see Allan’s face. 

“We won!” he called back as Hughey 
turned the canoe so that it pointed up- 
stream and came to a halt beside her. 
“We had a week to spare at Ottawa.” 

\s he scrambled ashore his arms swept 
out and around her. Desperately, almost 
fearfully, she clung to him. She lifted 
her face, but Allan, in his eagerness, did 
not see the tears in her eyes. To the man 
it was the supreme moment, that to which 
he had looked forward through the toil of 
the winter and the impatient waiting of 
the spring. To the girl the moment was 
equally supreme, but her joy was the 
greater for there was the added exulta- 
tion of renunciation. 
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Unreservedly, absolutely, she was giv- 
ing herself to this man who represented 


that which she had fought since her 
father’s death. She glorified in his suc 
cess because it was his, and her pleasur 
was the greater because of the rapture o! 
complete submission. 

For years she had been ready to batt! 
with the coming of civilization. The pré 
vious fall and in the early winter she h: 
fought with all her might against the n 
to whom she now clung. She had foug 
for herself, her ideals, for her beliefs, fo 
the savage people who were depende 
upon her. And now, because of the lov 
that was hers, she was glad that he had 
won. 

That night after supper, as they sat or 
the steps of Hertha’s cabin, Allan told o¢ 
his interview with MacGregor, of his ne 
work, of what he hoped to accomptis! 
his power for good in the coming of th: 
railroad. Silently the girl listened wt 


he outlined the newer, greater tas} 
When he stopped she turned quickly, he 
face more radiant than he had ever seer 

“It is not the end for me!” she cried 
“T had believed that it was the end of 1 
work here, of my Indians, everythi: 
But Allan, it is just the beginning, tl 
beginning of something bigger, bett: 
more far-reaching. I can see it now, wh 


we will do vou ar d | 


oO two days they planned the wo: 
before them, Allan describing th: 
road and its equipment and his own duti: 
and authority, Hertha quickly grasping 
the possibilities of each as it would help 
that in which her interest lay. 


<>) 
IQ 


er, enthusiastically, she discusse 
even the smaller details. Often she sur 
prised him by the quickness with whic! 
she comprehended the opportunity o! 
broadening so greatly the little field 
which she and her father had spent th 
lives. Once when he told of the privat: 
car the superintendent would have, she 
asked: 

“And I can use it sometimes 

‘Any time, dearest.” 


”™ 


“Then, when an Indian, or a white ma: 
too,” and she smiled, “is sick, I could cars 
for him in it?” 

Suddenly Allan realized for the first 
time what a truly glorious woman he had 
found up there in the wilderness. He had 
known from the first her beauty, her 
abundant vitality, her loyalty, the keer 


ness of her mind. Now he saw that he had 


something more than a sweetheart or wif 
It was not a question of her helping hin 


of his helping her. Instead, they were to 


work together, side by side, with a com 
mon purpose, a common ambition, a com 
mon zeal. 


And as suddenly he knew what she had 


done for him, what he had become since he 
had seen her. His attitude toward !ife, his 
conception of what he lived for, all that 
was changed, and changed through her 


“You can make a hospital of the car if 


you wish,” he answered. “And there'll 
be a company doctor to help you.” 


The last night, before their departure 


for the outside, for they were to be mar- 
ried before the construction work began 
Continued on page 82. 
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Educating 
A Business Man 


By RICHARD DAWSON 

HE little town of Rockfield had 

watched with much interest the 

building of the new factory. It had 
always been the ambition of the principal 
citizens of the town to get some good in- 
dustry to settle there, and from the day 
that John Anderson had come before the 
local council of the town, and had told 
them that if they would assist him in get- 
ting a suitable site for his buildings, and 
give him certain concessions in regard to 
taxation, he would decide to put up his 
new factory for the manufacture of agri- 
cultural implements in the town. It was 
then that the city fathers saw the possi- 
bility of their long delayed ambition being 
realized, and the few preliminaries were 
soon put under way with the result that 
the Anderson Thresher Company had 
started their buildings. 

The aldermen of the town congratulat- 
ed themselves on securing such a good in- 
dustry, which would give local employ- 
ment to so many citizens and all the store- 
keepers were satisfied that their cus- 
tomers would pay their accounts more 
promptly now that they were going to 
have steady employment. They were sure 
that this industry would succeed, because 
was it not agriculture that was going to 
be carried on more extensively, after the 
war, in Canada, and they felt they could 
not have secured a better industry. But 
while everyone was pleased, they knew 
nothing of the difficulties that John An- 
derson was having, and the amount of 
judgment it required to properly equip a 
modern factory. 

Everything had gone fairly well so fa: 
with Anderson; he had always been suc- 
cessful in his enterprises, and he had em- 
ployed one of the best architects from 
the city to make his plans, and every- 
thing was most satisfactory and had 
gone along smoothly, until he had come 
to the heating of the buildings. The speci- 
fication for the heating called for the 
various rooms to be heated to 65 degrees 
with finishing rooms at 80 degrees, and 
Anderson had received tenders from four 
of the best steamfitters in the city to do 
this work. but he was much perplexed 
with the result; there was such a large 
difference between the highest and lowest 
that he was quite at a loss to know which 
to accept. 

Business man as he was, he could not 
understand the difference. He referred 
the matter to his superintendent, Walsh, 
who was acting as overseer on the build- 
ing operations, and was much surprised 
when Walsh said that they could not be 
figuring on the same thing or there would 
not be so much difference; and then it 
occurred to Anderson that none of the 
tenderers had said what they would do 
for the money. Nothing was said as to 
the amount or size of the heating appar- 
atus that they would instal in the build- 
ings. It was true the specifications called 
for certain temperatures, but was it not 
possible for one contractor to have a dif 
ferent idea of what was necessary from 
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another, which would just account for the 
difference in the estimates. 

The trouble was, Anderson did not 
know what was necessary himself, and 
he did not feel that Walsh could help him 
either. “I wish, Walsh, I could lay down 
in black and white just what amount of 
heating surface and size of pipes, etc., are 
necessary to get the result I want, and 
then I would have them al! figuring on 
the same basis, and I would then be able 
to judge between these tenders. I wonder 
who I could get to straighten me out in 
this matter?” “I tell you, Mr. Anderson, 
the people you want to get a hold of are 
Darling Brothers, Limited, of Montreal, 
with branch offices in all the principal 
cities in Canada. They are experts on 
heating: and I understand this is just in 
their line. They are Engineers and 
Manufacturers of the Webster Vacuum 
System Appliances, and are in a position 
to make plans and specifications for you 
for the contractors to figure from, and all 
they supply are certain steam appliances, 
which are used in connection with their 
special system, which system I believe is 
the best in the country. If you use them 
in this way you will get all the contractors 
to figure on a definite thing, and there 
will be some real competition. I under- 
stand the best architects confer with 
Darling Brothers in connection with the 
heating of many of their buildings, and 
they are admitted by experts to be the 
leaders in this line.”” “Well, I will certain- 
ly look into this proposition, Walsh, as 
really I was quite worried about this 
matter.” 

This is an advertisement, and a fact. 
and it will pay you, too, to investigate if 
you are building.—Advt. 
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The Frost Girl 
Contined from page 80 


that summer, Hertha stopped suddenly in 
the midst of her eager planning. 

“But the post here!” she exclaimed. 
“What will become of it?” 

“I was thinking of that,” said Allan. 
“You can’t run it. Why not let Hughey? 
He’s getting too old for much more hard 
work, and he’ll run it as you want him to. 
It would just suit him, 2 place to settle 
down, the country he loves, and easy time 
for his old age.” 

“Yes,” 
the time.” 

“Not all the time?” 

“No, I thought, dear, that I might come 
back each winter for a few days at 
Christmas. Hughey could go away then.” 

“Christmas! Why do you want to spend 
Christmas here alone?” 

“Not alone, silly. We 
everything but the railroad and the hl 

i There’s still you and 
I, and wouldn’t you like to come back here 
every Christmas, just with me, and sit by 
the big stove the blizzard is tearing 
learing, and think of that first 
time you were here in the storn 
our first Christmas together, up there in 
the survey camp?” 


THE 


1 


Hertha hesitated, “but not all 


mustn't forget 


dians in our plans. 





while 
across the c 


and of 
END 


Immigration After 
the War 


Continued from page 29 


life. Portugese immigratio: 


in Canadiai 
is nil. 

Immigration from neutrals 
from the United States), may almost be 
left out of the reckoning. In 1912-18 
arrivals from these countries numbered 
a little less than 7 per cent. of the iotal. 
Of these the Scandinavians 
important element. Some 5,000 
1912-13; as many more in 1913-14; nearly 
half in each case from Sweden. The re 
vival of this very desirable form of im 
migration after the war will depend or 
relative economic conditions. It 
that cheap land will still 
Seandinavian immigrants. 

The Chinese, in spite of a heavy poll 
tax, continued to come in up te 1914. 
(7,445 in 1912-13; 5,512 in 1913-14; 1,258 
in 1914-15.) No great anxiety has 
expressed about the decrease in this im 
migration. 


é br E probable effect of the war on Brit 
ish be 


immigration remains to con 
Few things are 
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tormed ar 
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prob 


able attract 


been 


more remark 
able than the growth of immigration from 
this source in the period before the war 
In 1900 and 1901 Canada received more 
immigrants from the United States thar 
from the British Isles. 

(In 1900, 15,500 from the United States, 
10,360 from the British Isles; in 1901, 
17,987 from the United States, 11,810 
from the British Isles.) 

In recent years, however, British immi- 
gration has outstripped American. 

(In 1912-13, American arrivals 139,009, 


sidered. 
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British 150,542; in 1913-14, Americar 
107,530, British 142,622.) 
It was not until 1910-11 that the cur 


rent of Reith eraizeation began to tow | IR THIS MATTRES eat SLEEP FM) NIGHTS thet 


i 


til the outbreak of war, the flow has cor 


tinued in great volume. The experience of 4 HE 1 he Vise hman M ittress comfortably noiseless ; 


; 3 hakes sleep recuperative. it 18 gua teed for 
immigration experts Is that such a stream 








5,000 nights—nearly ten years The tick is all 
s hard to start but harder to stop. The t cam wear out and that can be renewed, thus 
a . _ ac shacka > . idding another 000 nights comfortable sleep, 

war, of course, has checked it. But there Scat tal Star meeniaminaier ait tial i 

are strong reasons for expecting it to 340 ‘ springs i wrappe elt 

flow again after the war. vy noiseless spring ttress bi 
T : : : : t dapts itself to the tour of the bod 
The psychological influences favoring It aday Itse mtour OF | he- y, thus 
. = ing the utmost in vomfort nd reliuxation 


emigration will act in the United King 
dom as elsewhere. Will there be other 
factors strong enough to counteract them? 
Restrictions on emigration after the wat 
are far less likely to be imposed in the 
United Kingdom than in Germany. A 


Ask your dealer for the Fischman mattress, or 
write us direct 


can. oar wan 0/000. 2.rar'ren. eee The Toronto Pad i, bie See ae 


PATENT MATT HES S Buffalo and Chicago era 
NAAT NAAT NAAN 

nation, which, in such a crisis as the pres- 

ent, hesitates to adopt conscription, is not 


likely in time of peace to set limits to the The Lakefield Outboard Motor Boat—Gaining Populavily 
free movement of its members. Will the 

2 ROW 
economic attractions be stronger at home 
than in Canada? That is the point on OR 
which prophecy is most hazardous. Much 



























depends on the length ofthe war, much on MOTOR 

the settlement, much on the skill with aur ; 

which British credit is used and British Shipping Canoes to all parts of the world, we are in a position to advise you 
industry organized in the period of read- as to what to get for any purpose, whether for fishing, hunting, exploration, 


ustment. freight canoes or pleasure, Write us for advice if you are in doubt. 


HAT’S what my friend the statistician THE LAKEFIELD CANOE COMPANY, LIMITED. LAKEFIELD, ONTARIO 
said. In plain unstatistical terms Builders of Canoes, Skiffs, and Outboard Motor Boats 

what he really meant was something like —— 
this: Americans came here before the war 
to get cheap farms. As soon as they find 
out that we aren’t going to tax them to 
death or send them to fight the Huns, you 
won't be able to keep them out—even sup- 
posing you wanted to, which you don’t. 
The British know now that Canada is a 
pretty good place; and, as soon as they 
finish off their little discussion with the 
Kaiser, a lot of them will come over to 
see how farming in Canada feels after 
digging ditches in Belgium or France. 
We don’t need to worry abcut the foreign- 
ers, whether they come or not. We don’t 
want them much anyway. But you can be 
sure of one thing—mighty few of them 
will stay away because of war taxes here. 
Most of them have trouble enough in that 
line at home. After Galicia or Poland, 
Canada wili look like heaven. 






























Off to the new home, or 
the cottage by the beach? 
No matter how often you 
change your address your 
garage goes where you 
go if it’s one of 


J. P. Morgan, senior, once said—so the 
story goes-——“The man who is a bear on 
the future of the United States will go 







They're portable. Made in 


broke.” That was the guess of the cham- sections of sheet metal. Easily 
pion guesser of his day. A grateful coun- taken apart, packed in the cases 
try bestowed on him thirty or forty mil- and off you go. Sections lock 
lions for successful guessing. (The figure together again tight and leakproof. Artistic 
doesn’t much matter. What are a few mil- and durable. Nothing to burn. Whether you 


own your home or not, you'll be proud to 
giveyourcartheprotectionofaPedlarGarage. 
As low in price as will buy a good garage. 
Write for the Perfect Garage Booklet M.M. 
THE PEDLAR PEOPLE, LIMITED 


lions between friends?) That was Pier- 
pont Morgan’s guess about the United 
States and he changed it into coin of the 
realm. It is Canada’s turn now. We can 


borrow the saying: “The man who is a (Established | 
bear on the future of Canada will go Executive Offices and oa Ont. 
broke.”” That isn’t the way the late John Branches; Montreal - Ottawa - Toronto - London - Winnipeg 


Bright or W. E. Gladstone would have 
put it, but the sentiment is sound. “Faith 














in Canada,” they would probably call it. C= SSIFIED want ads. get right down to the point at issue. 
Anyway, whatever re 0 it. neg or | If you want something, say so in a few well-chosen words. 
optimism or mere “bullishness,” the best | 
guessers have it about Canada’s future, nen like that sort of straight- from- the- shoulder talk, and 
and we think they have guessed right | that is the reason why condensed ads. get the best results. 
again. } 




















A = 
Preferred 
Shares 


A purchase of industrial 
cumulative preferred 
shares of high standing 
Companies is the best 
form of investment 
yielding a high return. 
Safery and in many 
cases the promise of a 
mild increase in price can 
be obtained. 








We have compiled in 
letter form, information 
covering the best of these 
issues. We shall be 
pleased to send you this 
information on request. 


F.H. DEACON & CO. 


Members Toronto Stock Exchange 
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97 Bay Street 


Toronto - Canada 
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Investment 
Suggestions 


CG Accompanying our Review 
each month is a circular dis- 
cussing what we consider the 
most attractive securities 


available for investment. 

@ The value of thisservice to 
private and institutional in- 
vestors lies chiefly in the fact 
that the suggestions are not 


culled from securities which 
we own and haveto sell, but 
are chosen from alli those 
securities available in any 
market. 

CG This circular with the 
Monthly Review will be sent 
post free to investors on 
request. 

| GREENSHIELDS & CO. 

Members Montreal Stock Exchange 
Investment Bankers 

MONTREAL LONDON, Eng. 


























RUBBER STAMPS 


ANY KIND FOR ANY PURPOSE 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


WALTER E. IRONS 


50.32 Tam; erance Street 


TORONTO. 
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Minerals and Manutactures Valued at 
$2,175,000,000 in 1916 


By JOHN APPLETON, Editor of The Financial Post 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—Mr. Appleton estimates that the value of our manu- 
factures in 1916 will be fully double the value of similar products in 1910 


when the last official census was taken. 


He says also that there will be an 


increase in the value of mineral output in 1916 fifty per cent. greater than in 
1915—taken together the value of minerals and manufacturers in 1915 will 
be as stated above. The latter were valued at $1,165,975,639 in 1910. 


ANADA is producing manufactured 
& goods at the rate of $2,000,000,000 a 
year. That fact and its significance 

has not yet been fully realized by Cana- 
dians, nor by other peoples. It is an era 
unique in the country’s industrial history. 
A few months ago, not more than a score, 
no one would have believed that our 
industrial products to-day would have 
been greater—very nearly double what 
they were when the last census was taken. 
But such is the case and it is due to very 
much greater efficiency than has hereto- 
fore existed, and that efficiency is not the 
kind the experts — so-called — prescribe, 
but is simply the result of the application 
of common sense principles to business 
that became suddenly available. Not 
many weeks ago an item of news appeared 
in the columns of the Financia! Post the 
substance of which was that one firm was 
turning out large shells on a very much 
more satisfactory basis than formerly. 
The explanation is that the factory is 
turning out one kind of shell instead of 
two or three kinds. When business men 
such as Mr. C. B. Gordon, of Montreal, 
and Mr. J. W. Flavelle, of Toronto, as- 
sumed control of the placing of orders in 
Canada for ammunition they decided to 
find out what the various plants could do 
best. That is to say, they ascertained 
what plant was available and at what 
cost it could produce the requisite am- 
munition. In one case, already mentioned, 
a small plant was working hard and in- 
dustriously in the making of various sizes 
of shells, and the order in each case was 
small. The output was not entirely sat- 
isfactory, either to the makers or the 
board which hungered for output. It 
was not the former that were at fault, but 
the predecessors of the Board who were 
dominated by men _ without business 
ability. It will ever stand to the shame 
of Canadians that they permitted such 
gross mismanagement. When business 
men assumed control, not only of the plac- 
ing of orders, but of the so-called experts 
—a different plan was put into operation. 
Instead of one small factory having to 
turn out different kinds of 

The cause of shells, requiring for the 
Greater purpose a great variety of 
Production tools and plant, it was 
ordered to turn out one 


kind. In this way the business of shell 


making was reduced to a basis which 
brought down the cost of production, the 
price to the British authorities and sent 
up the profits to the manufacturer. But 
of still greater importance than the whole 
of these was the fact that shells were de- 
livered in larger quantities and greater 
dependence could be placed on the time 
of delivery. This last consideration is 
no mean one, inasmuch as great events 
turn on the ability to get food for the 
guns at given times. 

But the common-sense plans of business 
men, not hampered by the impractical 
nonsense of the experts and the politi- 
cians has had wonderful results in other 

directions. Packing plants 
Greater Pro- have been utilized in the 
duction not same way as have textile 
Wholly duc and other factories. Mr. 
to War Flavelle, Mr. Gordon and 

their associates have splen- 
didly organized the nation’s industrial 
resources. It is said that the work has 
been done by them without remuneration. 
They can afford to give their services, but 
that does not in any way mar the great 
fact that they are volunteers who have 
placed their ability at the service of their 
country. When the credit of having done 
the work is added to the proper account 
something will be due to the men who 
placed their hands on such shoulders and 
said: “Mr. Flavelle, your country needs 
your services,” or “Mr. Gordon, there's 
some work the country needs of you.” 
There ought to be located and honored 
the recruiting sergeant who found such 
good soldiers for the munitions board. 
What they have done in getting the busi- 
ness of turning out war material down to 
a common-sense basis means much for 
the immediate business outlook in Canada. 
One of the most obvious results is the 
continued increase in the value of our ex- 
ports of manufactured goods. This is a 
matter of vital importance to every pro 
fessional or business man in a very large 
proportion of our cities. So long as these 
exports continue to go forward the fac 
tories will be working full time and wages 
will be high. Such conditions mean good 
business. Let us, therefore, look into the 
figures which tell us just what the indus- 
tries of Canada are sending abroad and 
what is the value of their total products. 
It should not be overlooked that in addi- 


= 


tion to war goods sent out of the country 
our factories are now called upon to 
supply a market in their own country 
which hitherto was served almost entirely 
by the mills of Germany, Belgium and 
France. We still continue to get from the 
United Kingdom a considerable quantity 
of merchandise, but it is of smaller volume 
than before the war. From the United 
States we are importing more than ever 
and more than we ought to. 

In April the value of factory products 
exported was $21,573,078, as compared 
with $13,21,658 in April a year ago. This 
brings the total value of exported goods 

sent out of she country this 
What Canada year, that is from January 
Sellsofher to the end of April, up to 
Manufactures $143,000,000. By itself that 

figure may not appear to 
be very imposing. It is, however, when 
it is remembered that in no previous year 

a total of twelve months—have manu- 
factured goods been exported to the same 
extent. In 1905 the entire Dominion ex- 
ported of its own produce manufactures 
to the value of $21,191,333, and in 1915 
the total exports amounted to $85,539,501, 
and if we include the manufactured goods 
that were re-exported—goods brought in- 
to Canada and then sent out again—the 
total for the month was $95,068,525. That 
is the record up to the end of 1915. From 


January to the end of April, 1916, that is 


for one-third of the current calendar year 
the value of manufactures exported is 
$143,000,000. 

A trip over Ontario, Quebec or the 
Maritime Provinces would bring a travel- 
ler in search of business into cities whose 
people are very fully employed at high 

wages. Over the entire 
The Cause of Dominion it will be diffi- 
Active Busi- cult to find a single point 
ness that is not more active, 

from a productive stand- 
point, than it has ever been. The aggre- 
gate result of all this activity and of the 
high prices that are prevailing alike for 
raw material, for finished material and 
for labor must be that the sum of Cana- 
dian products for the current twelve 
months will reach a figure out of all pro- 
portion to that which has been furnished 
us previously by the Census of Manufac- 
turers. A comprehensive survey was 
made by the Dominion Government in 
1910 and the figures were given to the 
public in the 1911 census. In that year 
the value of the manufactured goods was 
$1,165,975,639. Of that amount Canada 
exported $31,494,916. That is to say, 
out of every $100 worth manufactured 
goods Canada sold abroad goods to the 
value of $2.60. No doubt at the present 


juncture Canada is sending abroad a 
larger percentage of her manufactured 
products than she did in the previous 
years. Making due allowance for this, 
however, it is still obvious that our manu- 
factured products for consumption at 
home are in larger volume than usual. 
We have to bear in mind that Canadians 
have been wearing garments and furnish- 
ing their houses with ornaments that are 
made abroad. To-day they are under the 
necessity of buying Canadian products to 
much larger extent than hitherto. The 
consequence is that our industries are 
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~ Is Your Printed Matter 
Treated Like This 


or does it avoid the waste-paper-basket ? 






We try to get away from the commonplace in book 
lets, catalogues and selling literature. With interest 
ing approach and convincing argument, we seek to 
hold your audience to your message until the facts 
grip—we put selling power into the printed word. 
Our printing service department is manned by men 
of experience in producing printed matter for selling 
merchandise—they are the men who make your mes 
sage ‘‘strike home.’ 


Let us quote you on catalogues, booklets, books, magazines, reports, 
or general printing of any kind. Write us to-day. 


- ten th oad Debfien Ade: 
Warwick Bros. & Rutter Limited, *8R6NTo. "SSR ADK 














FIRE-PROOF 


Safes and Vault Doors 


BANKERS 


SAFES, VAULTS AND VAULT 
DOORS 


G. & McC. Co. Safes and Vault Doors 


are designed and built to meet the modern demand for Highest Quality 


They Are Positively Fire-Proof 
A CANADIAN-MADE SAFE OF REAL MERIT 


—ASK FOR OUR BIG ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE M-32— 


The Goldie & McCulloch Co., Limited 


Head Office and Works:—GALT, ONTARIO, CANADA 


Toronto Office— Western Branch— 
1101-2 Traders Bank Bldg. 248 McDermott Ave., Winnipeg, Man. 


























Peerless Water Systems 


Turn The Tap—That’s All ! 


A Peerless Water System is such a splen- 
did convenience—and so economical to 
install. The hand pump, or engine, 
pumps the water from your source of supply 
into the air-tight tank where it is held under 
pressure ready for use in any room—simply 
turn on the tap and the water flows. 
There is a book about it-*sent Free, on 
request Write to-day 
NATIONAL EQUIPMENTCO.,Ltd. 
17 Wabash Avenue, Toronto 


They workas you hoped they would 
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Send lOc for box 
containing |2 most 
seas taal ase 


° Esterbrook Pen Mfg. Co, 
Since 1860 - 16-70 Cooper St, Cameen W. J. 








TORED-UP miles of boat rides— 
long, healthful hours of water sport, 
are yours in the Evinrude. Where 

you will and when you will, in any row- 
boat or canoe, on ocean, lake or river. No 
more rowing—you’re captain, not crew. 
Just a turn of the fly-wheel and you’re off 
for a cruise, with no thought of a long 
row home again. 


EVINRUDE 


DETACHABLE ROWBOAT & CANOE MOTORS 

There’s more speed, more power, in the new 
Evinrude Four-Cycle Twin—a two-cylinder, 
four-cycle motor, that runs smoothly and 
quietly, with almost no vibration. 
There's more speed, too, and other improve- 
ments, in the Single-Cylinder Models for 1916. 
The Evinrude Magneto— Built-In Fly-Wheel 
Type—is entirely insulated and waterproofed, 
furnishing perfect ignition, no matter how 
heavy the rain or how drenching the spray. 


W rite for Our 1916 


Melchior, Armstrong 
& Dessau 


118S. Broad Street 
New York, N.Y. 
Over 60,000 Sold 


Air is Cheap—Use Plenty of It 


Nothing is as essential to the long life of vour tires as air, 
Give your tires all the air they need. The only way to 
KNOW whether or not your tires have enough air is to 
measure it with a 


p ° $1 25 SCHRADER UNIVERSAL 
rice ° TIRE PRESSURE GAUGE 
If you have been riding on haphazard pressure, you have been spend- 
ing a great deal more money for tires than you need have spent. 
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Manufactured by 
20-22 Hayter Street 


A. Schrader’s Sons, Inc. toronto. ont 


NEW YORK: LONDON: CHICAGO: 
785-795 Atlantic Avenue. Dorset Place. 1200 Michigan Avenue. 


SCHRADEE 


it < 


SCHRADER products were awarded a Grand Prize and two Gold Medals at 
the Panama-Pacific International Exposition. “There's a Reason.” 
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stimulated by an increased home demand. 
Necessities of our Allies is an additional 
demand making great drains upon our 
larger industries. The result, as we have 
said, will place the aggregate value of 
Canadian manufactured products at fig 
ures very much larger than hitherto the 
Census has recorded. In our opinion the 
value of manufactured goods for the year 
1915 will very nearly be double the total of 
1910 and will vastly exceed the value of 
any preceding year In 1916 the value will 
be still higher. 

In order to get clearly in our minds 
what manufactures we are selling abroad 
it is as well to have before us the total 
of previous years. The figures themselves 

are valuabel not only as in- 
We Are Still dicating what business will 
Buying too be like during the next few 
Much from months, but also what it is 





Abroad likely to be after the war 
ends. 
MANUFACTURES EXPORTED 
( lian Foreig I 
10 $21,191,333 S$ 3,461,701 S24.045 004 
104) “4 561.112 OSD 104 25 COTS 
17 * 10 087. 08S 2 407,01 ?1.4 oo 
OS 28 507 124 4.562.344 OOo 46S 
1 2S O57 O00 WIT ,120 a 
$4 01 1.458.440 
vs 1s > 140, 400s 0.4 t 
Su US4 6.672.701 } ’ ™ 
$3.002 70S SS! 44 2 OS? 
7442.4 0.158.7S¢ 7.002.238 
14 \ ( ’ O24 OOS? 
lt 
\N . 
But we are still bringing into the 


country too many manufactured goods, 
and while the actual importers may be 
making some profit the effect on general 
business in the long run will not be good. 
In the first four months of this year we 
bought principally from the United States 
goods to the value of $228,830,856, and 


for the same period in 1915 we bought 


$136,962,092. The increase was $91, 
868,764, If the products imported wer 


for plant, such as necessary railroad 
equipment not obtainable in Canada, the 
increase would be a good sign An ex- 
amination of the trade returns discloses 
the importation of much that is of no 
value either for war or peace. The obvi- 
ous extravagance of dress and in ordinary 
living expenses, in the patronage of pub 
lie places of amusement are indicative 
of anything but a determination on the 
part of the city masses to conserve na 
tional resources to win the war and avert 
economic distress following the accom 
plishment of that purpose. 

At the beginning of the year it was 
indicated that the mines of Canada would 
bring more wealth to the country than 
they had heretofore done. The prediction 

then made is likely to be 
The Money _ fulfilled—only that the ir 


from the crease will be greater thar 
Mines Makes anticipated. Wherev« 
Business mines are being operated 


there is a difficulty in get 
ting labor. Every grocer, hardware mal 
tailor or candlestick maker knows that 
scarcity of labor means higher wages and 
good business. What at present caus 
carcity of labor means high wages and 
made upon the products of the mines. In 


Ontario the value of the mine products 


= 


——n 


for the first three months of the year is 
$14,276,362 as compared with $9,358,210 
for the same period of last year. In Bri- 
tish Columbia also there is a very de- 
cided increase. If the rate of increase 
taking place in Ontario is approximately 
the same as for the rest of the Dominion 
there will be taken from the mines this 
year $200,000,000. There should be no 
dulness in mining centres for any class 
of business. It will be as well, however, to 
make hay while the sun shines. War 
makes great demands upon our metalli- 
ferous mines and they will cease when 
peace comes. 

Our factories and our mines this year 
will produce enough wealth to sustain 
normal activity in business. Together 
their output will be worth $2,175,000,000. 

This is an estimate and we 
From the believe it will be safe for 
Fields the the business man to figure 
Wealth will upon it. But in addition to 
be enormous that mountain of purchas- 

ing power there will have 
to be added the vast wealth from our 
fields. In the West the crop of wheat 
will be less, but of barley and oats there 
will be more. The latter turned into beef 
and pork means profit on a big scale. 
Beef and pork are commanding high 
prices—never so high. Cheese is also at 
a price to the producer that will enable 
him to bring comforts to his home that he 
never had before. If he does not buy the 
comforts now, and it would be better as 
a rule not to do so, he is buying bonds and 
stacking up savings. In the banks the in- 
crease in April was $23,000,000, bringing 
up the total to $1,150,000,000. During 
the same periods another $5,000,000 has 
gone into the strong boxes in the form 
of high-class securities. Under such cir- 
cumstances it is no wonder that such care- 
ful 


tui 


business men as Mr. Elias Rogers, 
vice-president of the Imperial Bank, says: 


I tl k I have Iwavs been regarded 
mservative and carefu n business transa 
ions, and recognize at all times necessity fo 
uution especially during this extraordinary 
period of our history However, I must co 
fess I am rather optimistic as to the future 
his country ind d not fear ny great 
tlamity either in the near or distant future 
At the end of the war I look for rapid and 
rmanent development of the immense natura 
resources of Canada The timber and mineral 
interests in the West are already beginning 
to improve, and as soon as water transport 
tion facilities can be pr vided n the coast 
these industries innot help making very 
substantial progress While the present pros 
ts of the farming ndustry are not as 
bright as they were a year ago, our farmers 
vere never bette ff than they are at present, 
d, in my judgment, the opportunities ar d 
whi nents f petent farmers t ne¢ 
is untry ‘ t exce ] voany 
n the we 


Mr. Rogers is in close touch with busi- 
ness and it is encouraging to know that 
he entertains so optimistic a view. We 
are disposed, however, to discount some- 
what his hopes as to what will occur fol- 
lowing the war. There will be a period 
of very great uncertainty and in conse- 
ouence dulness. Capital and enterprise 
show timidity when times are charged 
with uncertainty, but the period of stag- 
nation in Canada after the war will be 
short or long according to the faith the 
people have in their future. 
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Fine Quality, Different Flavor, 
Moderate Price—that’s 


“BO RDO” Chocolates 


THE CHOCOLATE THAT PLEASES 








The sweet tooth is a harmless habit that 
is not easily overcome even in the 
face of rigid economies. People 





may economize in the candy 
eating by buying lower priced 
confections, but there are 
very few who will cut 
them out altogether. 
‘*BORDO”’’ chocolates with 
their fine quality and distinct 
lv different flavor please the 
people and satisfy their de 
mands at a very moderate 


price. 


j be convinced, 





Taste ame 
Packed in 10e packages, % Ib. 
’ 


bi xes, 1 lb. boxes, 5 lb. boxes. 
Or sale at all leading stores. 











The Montreal Biscuit Co. 


THE ORIGINATORS MONTREAL 




















THE WINDSOR oontrea. “CANADA 
Canada’s Largest and Finest Hotel. 
CLUB BREAKFASTS SPECIAL LUNCHEON OPEN GRILL 
The Location of the Windsor is unsurpassed for Beauty and Convenience. 


Three minutes walk from C.P.R. (Windsor) and Grand Trusk Railway Stations. 
In the Heart of the Shopping and Theatrical District 


EUROPEAN RATES 
Single Bed Room with use of Bath, $2.00. Double Bed Room with use of Bath, $2.50 
Sing'e Bed Room with Private Bath, $2.50 to $6.00. 


Double Bed Room with Private Bath, $4.00 to $10.00. 
Suites consisting of Salon, Double Bed Room and Private Bath, from $10.00 to $20.00 


Further Particulars and Information on application to the Manager. 
PP g 
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A Safe Drink 


FOR OFFICE 
AND AT HOME 


Can you think of any drink more 
refreshing, more thoroughly satisfy- 
ing than a glass of pure, bubbling, 
sparkling, cold water? 

It is nature’s own drink. People 
should drink more of it would 
drink more of it if they could only 
get it pure. 


A PERFECTION 
COOLER 


s inexpensive—it gives you the perfect 
system for purifying and cooling water 






























Every Office, 
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The Anatomy of Love 


Continued from page 14. 


“But what is poetry to living?” de- 
manded the rapt Sybil, a little wistfully. 

Again the abashed but not altogether 
unhappy young scientist looked about him. 
There crept over him a feeling akin to 
that of a swimmer about to plunge into 
the cool depths of some quiet midsummer 
river. He was filled with the vague con- 
sciousness of being on the brink of some 
intangible yet vital change, of pausing be- 
fore the doorway of dim and new psy- 
chological delights. In vain he questioned 
himself as to the source of this inap- 
posite and mysterious sensation. 

“Sybil,” he said solemnly, with a sud- 
den change of voice and demeanor, “are 
you ever lonely?” 

“Lonely?” said the girl, meditatively. 
Then she laughed a little. ““‘Who wouldn’t 
be lonely up here on a two-hundred-acre 
farm, with no one decent to—to talk to, 
for months at a time!” 

Her confession was not exactly what 
the other had looked for—it left him both 
a little puzzled and a little crestfallen. 

“But you love nature so much,” he went 
on, persistently. “You are so engrossed 
with your pretty dreams; you float in and 
out about this beautiful old farm, singing 
all the time -” 

“T have to sing, or 
break!” 





my heart would 


HE Professor sat bolt upright, until 
he remembered that her words were 
a line from one of her latest poems. Yet, 
even making allowances for professional 
ardor, the confession was an enlightening 


one. He had never thought of Sybil in 
that aspect. But, of course, she was 
human; she must, like the rest of the 


world, know her grey days as well as her 
gold. 

“Oh, I’m just a bug, to you!” she cried 
rebelliously. 

He was very close to her, and he was 
moved and touched by the tragedy in her 
brooding eyes. He inwardly made up his 
mind, in the suffusing glow that followed 
that unspoken appeal, to reach out and 
take her hand. Then he could tell her, as 
impersonally as possible, of course, that 
he thought of her as anything but as a 
bug. 

He had steeled himself up to this cour- 
ageous movement,, when his downcast 
eyes chanced to rest upon a small red ant 
crawling across the hem of her cambric 
skirt. He followed the movements of the 
insect with intent eyes. 

“Pardon me” he said, “but this 
is the well-known Pharaoh’s Ant, the viny 
Monomorium pharaonia!” 

“Is it?” said 


brows. 


see, 


Sybil, with uplifted eye- 


“Yes, one of those little heterogynous 
hymenopterous insects whose community 
life is as complex and highly organized as 
that of man himself!” 

“Indeed!” said Sybil, with the ghost of 
a sigh. 

“There are the winged males, and the 
females, winged until they mate, and the 
wingless and unhappy neuters ‘s 

“Neuters, did you say?” 
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“Yes, neuters, who slave their dull lives 
out, toiling and laboring and dying for 
the hive.” 

“Very much like the human plan, after 
all, isn’t it?” commented Sybil, absently. 

The Professor looked at her biankly, op- 
pressed by the feeling that she was in 
some way making fun of him. But her 
light and careless laugh, as she looked 
back into his questioning eyes, persuaded 
him that he was quite wrong in this sus- 
picion. 

“Well?” she asked. 

He still iooked at her. 

“Oh, please don’t try to study me with 
such contemplative wisdom! I’m not 
worth the trouble—I’m only a moment’s 
splash of sunlight on the grey walls of 
your life. I’m only a lost bird among the 
sober wheels of your work. I’m only a 
foolish child leaning out of the windows 
of idleness!” 

“You’re a poet, my dear!” said the Pro- 
fessor, with feeling. 

It was strange, he thought, but she had 


What’s Wrong 
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never seemed more winning than in that 
mood of relinquishment. She always 
seemed nearest to him in her moments of 
humility. 

“You’d like it better, if Anne were 
here!” suddenly complained the girl, with 
a quick side-glance at her companion. 

“Would I?” retorted the Professor, 
tartly. 

“You know you would!” mourned the 
unhappy spirit at his side. 

“But Anne isn’t here!” he was human 
enough to ejaculate. He wondered why 
it was that all the perfect moments of 
life were marred by some incongruously 
trifling word or touch. 

“But she’s coming,” said Sybil. 

If Anne had been an angry hornet, 
ready for attack, the young Professor 
could not have looked more dismayed. 

“Anne, coming here?” he echoed. 

“Father has asked her to—to look after 


us!” 


To be continued. 


With Country 


Churches?P 


1 Study of Conditions Leading to Decline of Rural Congregations 


HAT’S wrong with country 
churches? asks Henry Wallace in 
the Ladies’ Home Journal. He 


proceeds to deal with the problem of the 


rural church in the United States, where 
a very serious condition is found: The 
country church is losing ground. People 


are either not going to church as regular- 
ly as they once did, or else are finding it 
preferable to drive into the nearest town 
or city. The article is a very compre- 
hensive one and necessarily lengthy, 90 
that only a few extracts from the more 
important parts can be given: 

Our present decline is the result of 
causes, mainly economic, which have vast- 
ly decreased the percentage of rural pop- 
ulation as compared with total population. 
After the Revolution our population, both 
North and South, was almost wholly rural. 
In 1880 seventy out of every one hundred 
folks lived in open country; in 1910 only 
thirty two. 

The shifting of population has come 
from the extension of the railroads from 
to ocean, and from the homestead 
aw and land grants to railroads. The 
various races and nationalities, too, have 
been mixed as for a melting pot. 

So, where the rural pastorate in times 
past presided over a dense population, in 
modern times its sphere is sparsely popu- 
lated, and instead of a people of one faith 
or sect there is a mixture of many denom- 
inations: Catholics, Protestants, Luther- 
ang, Calvinists, Arminians, Dunkards and 
others are all mixed by this shifting of 
rural population from East to West, from 
North to South—mixed together but not 
yet blended. 

Then, too, up to the middle of the last 


ocear 


century education above that of the com- 
mon school ahd academy was for the 
preacher, the lawyer, the doctor-to-be. 
The minister was the one outstanding man 
in the open country: “guide, philosopher, 
and friend” to all. There were few books 
—and those were of the solid sort—few 
papers, few magazines, few lectures. Now 
we have colleges of agriculture and of 
science, free and open to all; and in the 
pulpit there may be a man of less general 
intelligence than that. of many in the 
pews. 

Now it was easy to get people to go to 
church in those early days. They had no- 
where else to go. The church was their 
social centre, the camp meeting their 
Chautauqua. The class meetings and 
basket meetings were their clubs and so- 
cieties. There were no automobiles, no 
Sunday baseball or football, no “movies” 
in the country towns. Ecclesiastical con 
troversy rallied the faithful to the severa 
standards. 

The lines between gects were closely 
drawn. There were in the last century 


two somewhat different ideals of the 
Christian life: one that the salvation of 
the individual soul was the important 


thing, and about the only really important 
thing; the other, including this, was the 
salvation of the family. The first ideal 
fitted the frontiers, and the second the 
permanent settler. Farming was then not 
so much a money-making business as it is 
now, and still less a speculative business. 
It was regarded as a life, and the farm as 
a place in which a large family of children 
could be raised at little expense, and could 
be duly baptized, catechized and pastor- 
ally visited until ready to be received into 
the church by confirmation or on confes- 
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T is hard to break the 
chains of habit. It took 
one man six months to 
stop saying “Gee Whiz.” 
It is astonishing how habit 
will keep a person asking for 
“the same as usual’ tea long 
after she has intended to try 
Red Rose Tea. Why let habit 


prevent you enjoying this richly 
flavored Indian-Ceylon blend ? 
Order a sealed package to-day. 
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If you appreciate real comfort, and 
value the appearance of your home, 
investigate the Watson 20th Cen- 
tury method of screening. Speci- 
ally made in wood, steel or bronze 
frame, to suit any size of window, 


porch or balcony. 
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Greater Mileage from Tires? 


Look for This Emblem 


The Goodyear Service Station Emblem is a beacon light to motor- 
ISts, It marks those dealers in automobile tires and tire accessories 
give extra service. Goodyear Service Station dealers are 
merchants in whom you Can place confidence who will meet your 
most exacting requirements—who will go a little further than 


\\ ho 


seems necessary in order to please you and to he Ip you get greater 


mile age trom your tire 2. 


Goodyear Service 


at Goodyear Service Stations 


A new and higher standard of service has been set by Goodyear 
Goodyear Tires, Goodyear Tubes, (Goodyear Tire Accesséries are 
exemplifieations of this better service. The Goodyear Service 
Station carries on the work of giving more mileage from tires. 
The man whose business is marked by the Emblem shown above 
will advise you on the care of your tires. He is a tire saver, and 
1s Just as anxious as we are to make Goodyear Tires give extra miles. 


More Than a Mere Phrase— 


An Actual Fact of Real Value 


Goodyear Service Stations are not thing needed in an emergency to 
mere advertising assets. They are repair your tires. 
part of the value given the motor- 
ing public by Goodyear with Good 
vear tires. 


He will supply you with Goodyear 
casings, tubes and tire accessories 
without delay. 

Let the Goodyear Service Statior 

dealer help you to save money by He will show you how to make 
saving tires. He will see that your your decreased tire-eost-per-mile 
tires are properly inflated for the offset your  inereased 
weight of your ear. He will — cost-per-mile. 

advise you as to the benefit of 
more modern rims. He will tell 
vou whether your tire is worth 
repairing—whether an inside tire 
protector will add mileage. 


gasoline 


Stations are 
everywhere. You need never be out 
of touch with one. 


When 
greater mileage 
from tires look 
first for the 
Goodyear Service 
Station Emblem. 


Goodyear — service 


seeking 
He will show you how tire putty 
keeps water and sand out of tread 
euts. 


He will supply you with every 
The Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. 


of Canada, Limited 
Toronto, Ont. 
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For a real appetizing 


Its delicious, satisfying flavor arouses the 
dull appetite and pleases the most fasti- 
dious taste. Try this bacon for the hard- 
to-please men folk. 

Fearman’s Bacon is sugar cured. It is 
the product ofthe choicest Canadian Hogs. 


Ask your grocer for the appetizing Fearman's Star Brand 


Breakfast Bacon 
W. F. FEARMAN CO., LIMITED 


HAMILTON, ONTARIO 
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; every 


| better’n 


gion; but either can be religious. These 
efforts to help our fellow men can also be 
religious, an evidence of love to man. 
Jesus linked the two together. 
it was the gist of all that Moses and the 
prophets had said. This work for hu- 
manity is the proof to our fellow men of 
the reality of our religion. 


and said 


The congregations that work on this 
line will get the support of more thar 
their four hundred each of town popula 


The rest will gra 
death 


evel 


tion, and will prosper. 
dually die a lingering and painful 
and they ought to die. People, 
worldly people, will support the churc! 
that can make this life better worth living 
day in the week. 


Mutiny of Sergeant 
Draine 


Corvtinued from page 26. 
gets you used to just about anythin’ 
the line of uncomfortableness. This ist 


a patch on some of the things I've sat 


through, 


TOR was it a patch on some of the 
: things that were still ahead of him. 
\s the days went on, Sergeant Draine 


to sit about among his owr 
kind, and spin his yarns between luxur- 
ious puffings at his pipe. For variety, 
he would have loved to hobble up to the 
military hospital and exchange reminis- 
cences with such of his sh 

for miscellaneous 
these, it appeared, 


longed acutely 


ipmates as were 
in condition 


Sut 


conversa- 


tion. the 


were 


| very things that Sergeant Draine was not 


allowed to do. 


“They mean well, bless their ‘earts!” 


| he explained to the orderly on duty at the 


| door; 


“but blow me if it’s my notion of 


a man’s job to spend all ’is time trottin’ 
| about in ‘igh society, and talkin’ about 
what ’appened to ’im at the front. If I 


| try to get the 


| me, and waggin’ 


talk on somethin’ sensible 
that leaves out of account the year four- 
teen, they’re after it like a terrier after 
1 rat, and back they comes, shakin’ it at 
their pretty tails.” 

The orderly grinned. 


“Too many pink teas?” he queried. 


“Yes, an’ purply dinners, an’ little yal 
ler lunches in between. Man alive, my 
stummack’s like a bally rainbow, all 


pretty colours, an’ not an ounce of solid 
stuff to keep ‘em from mixin up again into 
their transcendental wi’ite. The other 
day, they give me a sandwich tied up with 
a bit of ribbin, like a baby’s curl. I took 
i, trustin’; ‘alf the time I can’t see what 
I’m goin’ to eat. First thing I knew, I 
was chokin’ on it like a giraffe on a boa 
constrictor. And the things they put into 
their ice cream! It’s somethin’ awful. 
The only place where they give you a safe 
meal is at one of their clubs they’ve open 
ed for us; and even there you can’t get 
a chanst to fill up, there’s so many womer 
round, askin’ us to tell ‘em if this isn’t 
the government grub.” He shut 
his teeth, as certain memories swept over 
him. Through them, he added: “Well, 
‘twas a man’s grub, anyhow.” 


And then Thursday came, and with it, a 
blue enamelled limousine to take him to 
the dinner party. Sergeant Draine had 
grown used to dinner parties by now. He 
could talk fluently while holding his fork 
like an inverted 
knife like a cross-cut saw. He had even 
grown accustomed to being asked to tea, 


and finding himself, after being regaled | 


on what he afterwards termed “pickin’s” 
shunted safely home again at six. He had 
supposed his social education had reached 
its climax, the night that he had mistaken 
the butler for his host and had prolonged 
the mistake until somebody had benevo- 
lently plucked him from the arm of the 
supposed master of the house and divert- 
ed his steps into the proper path. But 
this dinner was the most gorgeous of 


Draine’s experiences, so gorgeous that it | 


was near to his undoing. 


bludgeon, he used his | 


“It’s not for the pot to be callin’ the | 


teakettle naked,” he muttered to himself 
as, the while he pulled at his kilts, he bent 


his gaze upon the shoulder blades of the | 
woman waiting to walk out to dinner by | 


his side. 


“I beg your pardon?” she said, hearing 
the muttering. 


“It’s all right, ma’am,” Draine reassur- | 


ed her mendaciously. 
grace. I ‘ope you’ve got a shawl ‘ere 
somewhere ‘andy. It takes the devil of 


“T was only sayin’ | 


a time, ’scusin’ me, to work through some | 


of these ‘ere dinners 
you to be catchin’ cold.” 


, an’ I wouldn’t like | 


She smiled, mistaking his meaning; but | 


liking the big man on sight. 
“Oh, but the room is very warm,’ 
said. 


she 


In turn, he liked her smile. It made him | 


reminiscent. 

“My Molly, now in glory, ’ad 
flannel jacket she put on, when she was 
interrupted with her dressin’.” he observ- 
ed confidentially. 


H IS companio1 
was 


repenting 


laughed. 
of her 


a little | 


Already she | 
gorgeous | 


costume, for which her hostess had been | 


a bit to blame. 
her by its wording. Scenting a colonel 
at the very least, she had dressed herself 
accordingly, not that any colonel could 
have shown greater enthusiasm for hold- 


The invitation had misled | 


ing her attention at salute than did Ser- | 


geant Draine. that night. 
training had thrown 
him. His eye might have grown dim, his 
force might have abated; but he 
find out that his next 
neighbor was distinctly worth the while 


not been 


keen as ever to 


“You were with the Fourteenth?” sh« 
said, while she picked up her soup spoon. 


“Our old chauffeur went across with 
that?” 

“What would his name be?” Draine 
jueried, with alert interest in what he 


took to be her thirst for news. 
“Hayes. Thomas Hayes.” 
“Tom ’Ayes? IT knew ’im well, 
better. We bunked in the same 
goin’ acrost. To think of ’is bein’ 
a friend of you! Poor old Tom!” Draine 
added reminiscently. “’E got ‘it in the 
jaw at Ypres. I saw ‘im just after. 'E 
‘ad a mouth on like an open 

] 


” 
aqoor, 


none 


cabin, 


‘im 


His ten-days’ | 
away on | 


Was as | 


ma’am; | 


barn 
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The Ideal Trunk for a Wedding Trip 


WILT’S PATENT 


Gable-End Wardrobe Trunk 


Your clothes—all the clothes you need 
for a brief visit or an extended one, for 
touring by rail, boat or motor, are pre- 
served from creases or wrinkles and kept 
free from dust or dampness when a 


GABLE-END WARDROBE TRUNK 


is your travelling companion. 


It is the strongest travelling trunk and 
the lightest. It can be packed in 15 
minutes and it has a place for every 
garment or toilet necessity you need. 
It is made to carry men’s or women’s 
clothes or in a combination design to 
carry both. 


Decide now that you will use a GABLE- 
END WARDROBE TRUNK on your 
summer trip. 

We will send you an interesting catalog 


showing the different styles and quoting 
prices on request. 


LAMONTAGNE LIMITED 


Sole Manufacturers in Canada of Wilt’s Patent Gable-End Trunks 
Balmoral Block, 338 Notre Dame St. West, - Montreal, Canada 























Save Money for Office, School and Home 


Sharpening pencils is a mussy, time-taking operation 
when done by hand, and the chances are that a couple 
of points will be broken in the endeavor. With one 
of these New Pencil Sharpeners, time is saved and 
the life of the pencil lasts longer. This is no small con- 
sideration where pencils are extensively used. 











The Boston Pencil Sharpener will pay for itself 
many times over. Sent to any address postpaid 
for $1.65. British Columbia $1.75. 


ORDER YOURS NOW 


THE. A. S. HUSTWITT CO. 


44 Adelaide St. West TORONTO, ONT. 
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Ve s Superfluous Hair or any non-contagious skin trouble should 


OUR FREE BOOKLET D. 


Write us and te is your troubles free and confidentia 


at office or 


Consultatior 
by mai 


59F COLLEGE STREET 


Hiscott Institute, Limited “So0xro CANADA 














You can make ‘‘Dollars Grow’’ out of your spare time. Spare-time efforts 
have made hundreds of dollars for MacLean Representatives. To-day there are 
in Canada, men and women, who find that our-proposition worked for an hour 
or two daily provide for many of the added luxuries of life. You supply us the 
time,—we’ll supply you the money. Write for full particulars. The MacLean 
Publishing Co., Ltd., Dept. M, 143-153 University Avenue, Toronto, Can. 
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No. 4706 


Convenient 
House Lamp 
$2.50 











POWERFUL FIBRE 
TUBULAR LIGHT 





Show You The Way Through The Night 





HANDSOME NICKEL 
TUBULAR LIGHT 


EVEREADY 


SAFETY LIGHTS | x.. :630. 





$1.40. 


$1.10 


A light for every purpose and for every purse 


Cheaper than matches because of its economical 
TUNGSTEN Battery and MAZDA Lamp. 


Make EVEREADY use a rule in your home 


Send postal note or meney order today for your 
choice of lights, illustrated. Delivered to any ad- 
dress in Canada. Catalogue on request. 


GEORGE J. BEATTIE 





“The Electric Shop”’ Rien 
No. 6991. Compact 


72 Victoria Street, Toronto, Canada = and Handy Pochet 
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Ligat. $1.10 























Get Real Tire Economy! 


Motoring ts two things—a pleasure ia 





besinesa. Ome moght say it was used axty 
per cent. for entertainment and forty per 
cent for commercial purposea ct no 
matter whether pou use your car to get 


ive. 


orders of ozone, your greatest economy 
will be the reduced cost of mushapa 

No accadent ewer befe! an automotile but 
what the tres were forced to play « pert in 
a And no accident ewer was averted but 
what the tres had a say im that toa 
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lf you will drive fast, 


i you will make those sudden aopa 
If the caty will water asphalt 
lf racn will make moddy roads: 

Why then—the posmbiity of iding 
will always be with you unless y re 
on those elements of danger when sou buy 
your tren Whea you think of how to 
ave-t danger in motommg you unumediately 
thiak of ee : 
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Draine was peering about in search of 
his neighbor at the table; but the general 
move had swept her out of reach. He had 
hugged a vague notion that she would 
see him through. He took his disappoir t- 
ment out on her successor. 

“To what, ma’am?” he asked her un- 
compromisingly. 

She hesitated for a phrase. Then,— 

“To nurse you, to coddle you up a 
little,” she said tritely. 

There was another moment’s silence. 

“Ma’am,” Draine told her gravely then: 
“from the time I was ’it till now, there’s 
been a procession of ’em, slathers of ’em, 
an’ then some. A few of ’em nursed; but 
the bulk of ’em was the coddling sort. 
As I say they meant well; but they ’ad a 
most amazing’ lack of sense. When you’re 
nothing but a pack of messy, drippin’ 
wounds, especially when you know in- 
side yourself, that in spite of appearances 
you used to be a real, man, you don’t take 
kindly to havin’ a woman mussin’ over 
you an’ talkin’ baby-talk, as if you was 
‘er pet canary with the pip.” 

“But when the worst was over; when 
you were getting better and the days 
seemed long—” 

Draine had not been through the past 
3ix months for nothing. He knew what 
more than likely would come next, and 
he quashed it promptly. 

“They didn’t. Once I got through ach- 
in’ I could always find a bit of fun goin’ 
on in the place,” he told her crisply. “By 
an’ large, considerin’ the nature of the 
‘oles in us, we ’ad it pretty jolly.” 

“But didn’t you ever wish some nice 
woman would come to sit with you now 
and then?” 

“Never!” Sergeant Draine assured her 
promptly. “I never ’ad the chanst. There 
always was one, same as there is ’ere.” 
And then he appeared to doubt his own 
veracity. “Depends on what you mean by 
nice,” he added. “Of course, if my Molly 
‘ad stepped down from glory an’ come in 
with ’er ‘’Ow goes it, Bill? Feelin’ pretiy 
fair?’ we'd liked it. But when the ’igh- 
an’-mighties come an’ looked down their 
noses at us, it made us ’ot as 'ell. As 
long as a man’s a man, ’e’y got ‘is right to 
do ’is achin’ on the quiet. Else, ’ow’ll ’e get 
a chanst to cuss?” 


EXT morning very early, the head 
of the detention hospital was hear: 
in the hall, demanding Draine. 

“Draine’s sick, sir.” an orderly report- 
ed, saluting. 

“What's the matter?” the head asked 
wiftly, for the big sergeant, in the ten 
days since his landing, had won for him- 
self many friends. 

“He says it’s all over him, sir; says 
that he can’t exactly say where it’s th 
worst.” 

With ten steps, the head was besides 
Draine’s bed. The brawny sergeant, 
prone upon his pillow, looked up at him 
with eyes that would have been lack- 
lustre, had it not been for a spark of un- 
quenchable iniquity far down in their dim 
depths. The head bent above him kindly. 

“Well, oid man, what’s wrong?” he 
queried. 

“I’m a sick man, sir, very sick,” Draine 
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A Charming Glass Garden 
Erected for Major Merritt 


HOSE of you who have been 
privileged to enjoy Major Merritt's 


delightful hospitality at his St. 
Catharines residence, in Ontario, may 
recall seeing the old greenhouse in your 
strolls about the grounds. Materials for 
it, sothe Major informed us, came direct 
from England many vears ago. It was, 
indeed, an interesting bit of construction. 
The narrow glass, only 6 inches in width, 
was cut with a curved end and each one 
lapped deeply over the light below it. 
The framing was of wood, and in com- 
parison to our light. airy, steel-framed 
structures, did, indeed, seem a bit cum- 
bersome. 


With the tremendous advance made in 
recent years, in the highly successful 
growing of all kinds of flowers and plants 
in the modern constructed glass gardens, 
the Major concluded his greenhouse had 
outlived its usefulness. 


We were asked to replace it with one of 
our up-to-date curved eave houses, havinz 
three compartments or separate garden 
plots. 


The one at the left is for general bloom- 
ing plant favorites—a mingling of the 
delighttul old-timey kinds with the 
newest sorts. 


The centre one is filled with ornamental 
foliage plants, mostly of tropical origin. 
The compartment at the right of it is a 
grapery, which in the Fall ts also used 
for chrysanthemums. 

It is a layout which is as thoroughl 
practical as it is attractive. 

We would welcome the opportunity to 
send you our Two G's Booklet, which 
fully illustrates and explains a similar 
subject. 


We call it “Our Ideal Layout.”’ 


Jord, @BurnhamG. 


Limited, of Canada 


Greenhouse Designers and Manufacturers 


Royal Bank Building, TORONTO 


Transportatton Building, MONTREAL 


Factory, ST. CATHARINES, ONT. 
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The tinish makes dealing a pleasure. 
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For convenience 
and efficiency, 
get this 


Complete Office on Legs 


Correspondence, invoices, receipts, cancelled cheques, mailing list, eard 


ledger, ete., may be all filed in this desk. 
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| muttered. “Too sick to be drinkin’ tea and 


eatin’ four-graw among the ’igh-kickers 
of society.” As he spoke, he pointed feeb- 
ly to the three or four envelopes that lit- 


| tered his bed. 


“Where is the pain, Draine?” 

Draine laid his hand caressingly above 
his point of contact with the hostile 
bayonet. 

“I’ve a quiverin’ 'ere, sir, an’ a pain in 


| my ’ead. Also my leg’s bad, too.” 


The head looked puzzled. What had been 
left of Draine had appeared to him to be 
on the high road back to health. The 
suddenness and the complexity of the 
symptoms baffled diagnosis. Nor did 
pulse and respiration help. Both seemed 
normal. 


€ Buoedthine tai *: et one ; , “You’ve most likely been going the pace 
q ae ee rsa seed pat eee e | | a bit too fast, Draine. Tired out, and 

ent style filing drawers to choose from. } some indigestion after too many dinners. 
§ Any combination of these drawers equal to four large or eight shallow I think a day in bed will set you straight.” 
drawers may be had in the No. 555 filing desk or in the No. 421 vertieal Draine shook his great head weakly. 
filing cabinet. |, | Then he gave a piteous little moan that 
{ Single pedestal desk No. 666 or smaller size vertical filing eabinets may || | WaS out of all proportion to his bulk and 
be used with a smaller number of filing drawers. : || | to the list that he had offered of his 
4 maladies. 


Weis-Knechtel filing cabinets are made entirely of plain oak in fumed or 
golden finish. 

{ Drawers are roller bearing, dust-proof, have full height sides and are 
equipped with automatie locking follow-blocks. 


























“No one day will do it, sir. It’s very 


| sick I am; ‘twill be a ‘oly miracle if I’m 


out of this bed an hour before the time 
for my discharge.” 











{ Drawers rest on indestructible fibre rollers and though loaded to capacity “That’s the sorry part of it, Draine,” 
roll easily without friction. the Head told him. “I'd hoped to pack ‘ 
me _ ; _ you out of this, to-day.” 
Send for our Free Booklet ‘‘Filing Suggestions. Draine stuck up his head alertly. His It 
. eT d 
THE KNECHTEL FURNITURE COMPANY, LIMITED || ‘0% re resonant, “ 
“Without my papers, sir. upb: 
HANOVER, ONTARIO “They've just come in. If you weren't influ 
—_?? T 
There came a mighty surging up of the 
tidily-spread blankets, a mighty thrash- 
ing of elbows and knees. Then Sergeant 
Draine’s two feet came down solidly upor m.. 
CANADIAN NORTH nPrals 7: 
ERN “Praise be to my Molly an’ the other Tl 
saints in glory ” he said devoutly. “You situ; 
mean it doctor; mean I can get ‘ome, ting 
where I can smoke my pipe and pass the no r 
NEW NIPIGON LODGE. time o’day with the boys, without a petti- war, 
: cut in range to ask me a bally question?” H 
Orient Bay, Ontario “Draine, you old sinner! You were 338 
shamming?” a“ 
His bare feet planted on the floor, his Ford 
NIPIGON FOREST RESERVE |) sce 0 & 
E, towards his ears. Draine peered up at the So 
face above him crookedly. emp! 
Now under construction. Open about June 15th. “I ‘ad to, doctor; or else be put in clink Su 
. for assaulting my weaker sisters. Take ance 
Most central point of access to ‘em one by one, an’ they mean well; but Li 
Nipigon Lake and River. take ’em by the dozen, an’ they’re the very — 
devil. Since Ypres, I’ve been fed up with mat 
, PO Wie j ‘em to burstin’. What with the questions And 
This fishing lodge with accommodation for twenty-five they ask you, an’ the grub tied up in rib incr 
guests will be operated as an annex of the Prince Arthur ee eS ee 9 bine 
H tel P rt Arthur O t ond cs =“ ee ; colander to make it safe to eat. Draine = 
otel, Oo ur, mt., and can be oc cupied by paused to heave a mighty sigh of thank in +) 
previous arrangement only. The manager will combine fulness over his own escape. “My Molly, wich. 
small parties wherever possible. now in glory used to Say that one woman in th 
was enough for any man, an’ every once 
in a while come a time when that one F 
would be superfluous. The ‘Oly Book ( 
ss 2 tells us that Adam ’ad ’is troubles with 
Summer Tourist Fares Now in Effect the best of us; but it’s my notion that ‘e 
: was jolly lucky that there wasn’t no war 
For accommodation, rates, etc., apply to Manager Prince Arthur Hotel, on, an’ that Eve wasn’t twins. Else, Cain 
Port Arthur, Ont., or to General Passenger Dept., Montreal, Que., would ‘ave been acquitted on the ground 
Toronto, Ont., and Winnipeg, Man. of ‘is ‘eredity. Fork out your papers, 
doctor. I’ve got to see’em for myself, 














before I'll be darin’ to get up an’ dress.” 
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Factory Employes at the Canadian Plant at Ford, Ont. 


$50,000 a Month Increase In Wages Since War Began 


Increase the prosperity of the individual and you increase the pros- 
perity of the nation. 

The influence thus exerted by the Ford Canadian Company towards 
upbuilding the prosperity of the Dominion in times when such an 
influence is intensely valuable forms a story of real human interest. 

This story is founded on th ree events: 

1. An increase in wages of $50,000 a month. 
2. The reduction of work ing hours from nine to eight. 
3. The addition of 900 men to the pay roll since war began. 

In the Spring of 1915, Canadian manufacturing interests were in most 
cases being guided by a policy of retrenchment rather than of expansion. 
It was a time when caution seemed the better part of valor. 

The Ford Canadian executives, however, preferred to look upon the 
situation with more optimism. At that time they were considering put- 
ting into effect a higher standard of wages for theiremployes They saw 
no reason why they should stop the wheels of progress on account of the 
war, so in April 1915, the new Ford standard ot wages was adopted. 

Here was a war-time increase of from 15 to 60°; for every eligible 
worker in the plant. The average laborer was at once presented with a 
$38 a month raise. 

[t is estimated that this increase distributed among the 2,400 Canadian 
Ford employes amounts to about $50,000 a month. And bear in mind 
that their previous rate of pay was considered good. 

So, by April 16, 1916, the Ford Canadian Company will have given its 
employes $600,000 in increased wages for one year 

Surely, this is ine reasing the prosperity of the individual with a venge- 
ance. 

Likewise it increases the prosperity of the merchants from whom these 
employes buy. And it increases the prosperity of the wholesaler trom 
whom the merchants buy and so on down the list. The commission 
man, the jobber, the manufacturers in all parts of Can: ida share in it 
And in the natural course of events the hole nation benefits from this 
increased distribution of money 

In the nine leading cities from St. John to Vancouver there are Ford 
Rranches that are also assisting 1 in this promotion of prosperity 

In the plant at Ford City there are about 2000 employes who live 
in the four towns of Ford: City, Walkerville, W indsor and Sand- 
wich. There are 1000 more employes working in establishments 

these towns whose output either in its entire ty or its greater 


Ford Motor Company of 


Ford Runabout - - $480 
Ford Touring - - - 530 
Ford Coupelet - - - 730 
Ford Sedan - - - - 890 
Ford TownCar - - - 780 


f. o. b. Ford, Ontario 





part is taken by the Ford plant. Thus 3,000 persons there are 
dependent upon the Ford factory. 

Basing an estimate on the fact given in the last census report that there 
are five in the average family, this makes a total of 15,000 people that 
look to the Ford Plant for their support 

In other words half the people in these four towns whose combined 
population is about 30,000 are directly benefited by the prosperity of the 
Ford Canadian Company 

At the same time that they received this increase in wages, the Ford 
employes were further benefited by a reduction in working hours of from 
nine to eight per day 

Few firms have tound it desirable to add to their number of em- 
ployes to any great extent since war began. But so resultful has been 
the Ford Canadian policy of full speed ahead. war or no war, that it has 
been necessary to take on 900 additional employes since August 1914. 

Has the Ford Company as a Canadian Plant with its own army of 
highly paid workers done “‘its bit’ for Canada outside of boosting her 
prosperity? Again let us consult statistics. 

In contributing to the Patriotic and Red Cross funds, the employes, 
officers and stockholders gave $59,304.39 or an average of $29.60. The 
factory workers alone AS ive $30,410.04 or an average of $18.71 per man. 
Office employes gave $6 168.60 Everyone, almost without a single excep- 
tion gave to the absolute limit. For instance, twenty-two girl office 
employes, stenographers and file clerks contributed a total of $77.50 per 
month for 12 months 

‘i he total contribution from the tow ms of Ford with its 2,200 population 
was $75,776.99 or an average of about $ $: 34 per capita which is one of the 
li irgest per capitac ontributions of any c ity or town in the Dominion. 

Ford employes are the highest paid automobile workers in the British 
Empire. They are paid 3 times as wel! as the average Canadian work- 
men —receiving $1,200 a year as against the average wage of $435 as 
given by the last census reports. 

But the Ford Canadian executives have proved —and figures make this 
proof obv.ous—that the increased permanency of a man’s employment, 
his increased skill gained through this longer time of service, and other 
factors, fully counterbalance this increased e xpe nditure in wages. 

And so the owner of a Ford car receives a ‘ilirec t penefit from all this 
Since it results 1n putting into his ear a skilled workmanship that is most 
unusual and that goes far towards making the Ford car the wonderful 
mechanical production that it 1s today 


Canada, Limited, Ford, Ontario. 


Allcars completely equipped, 
including electric headlights. 
Equipment does not include 
6D 


speedometer. 
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Where the family purse cannot afford a big expensive car— 

Where the family pride cannot afford an unsightly, little, 
uncomfortable car— 

There the $850 Overland supplies a definite need with 
definite finality. 

The $850 Overland proves conclusively— 

That beauty is not necessarily a matter of s'ze— 

That size does not altogether control comfort — 

That the small, comfortable, beautiful, economical car is 
not an impossible ideal— 

That to succeed where all had failed simply required the 
broader experience, the unmatched facilities, the more highly 
developed skill of the Overland organization. 

And here is the small, comfortable car—a beauty—com 
plete to the last detail—inexpensive —economical—another 
and greater Overland success. 

Its performance is on a par with its beauty, comfort and 
completeness. 

And its price—$850—is far below any former price for any 
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Model-T7s5 


$8 


Roadster#8&25 





'o supply a definite need 
—with definite finality 


completely equipped automobile—regardless of appearance or 
comtort considerations 

\ glance at the car impresses you immediately with its 
beauty and finish 

As you look it over and read its specifications, you realize 
its absolute completeness. 

But you must ride in it to appreciate its comfort 

You must drive it to get the thrill its performance will give 
you. 

You can own one of these cars. 

But act promptly—for naturally no car was ever in such 
demand. 

In spite of record productions and advancing prices, there 
is a shortage of cars 

The demand naturally centers on top class at bottom price 
—this small light car 

And no other car at anywhere near its price can compare 
with this one for beauty, pertormance, comfort, completeness 
and economy 

Get in touch with the Overland dea!er today—now 


Willys-Overland, Limited. Head Office and Works, West Toronto, Canada 
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Guelph, Ontario, Canada 
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Pure as its whiteness suggests — refreshing in 
its cleansing -qualities—there is more than 
ordinary satisfaction in the use of 


FAIRY SOAP 


for toilet and bath 





Skilled soapmaking experts. use only the 
choicest materials in making Fairy Soap. 
No finer soap has ever been made. 





Each oval, floating cake is wrapped in dainty 
tissue and enclosed in its individual. box. 


cae: FAIR BANK toarany) 


Cimitsco 
MONTREAL 


“Have You a Little Fairy in Your Home?” 
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